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CONSTITUTION 


ARTICLE I 
NAME 


SECTION 1. The name of this Association shall be The Cath- 
olic Educational Association of the United States. 


e 


ARTICLE II 
OBJECT 


SECTION I. The object of this Association shall be to keep in 
the minds of the people the necessity of religious instruction and 
training as the basis of morality and sound education; and to 
promote the principles and safeguard the interests of Catholic 
education in all its departments. 


Sec. 2. To advance the general interests of Catholic educa- 
tion, to encourage the spirit of cooperation and mutual helpful- 
ness among Catholic educators, to promote by study, conference 
and discussion the thoroughness of Catholic educational work in 
the United States. 

Sec. 3. To help the cause of Catholic education by the pub- 
lication and circulation of such matter as shall further these ends. 


ARTICLE III 
DEPARTMENTS 


SEcTION 1. The Association shall consist of the Catholic 
Seminary Department; the Catholic College and University De- 
partment; the Catholic School Department. Other departments 
may be added with the approval of the Executive Board of the 
Association. 

Sec. 2. Each Department regulates its own affairs and elects 
its own officers. There shall, however, be nothing in its regula- 
tions inconsistent with the provisions of this Constitution. 


(1) 
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ARTICLE IV 
OFFICERS 


Section 1. The officers of the Association shall be a Presi- 
dent General; several Vice Presidents General to correspond in 
number with the number of Departments in the Association; a 
Secretary General ; a Treasurer General ; and an Executive Board. 
The Executive Board shall consist of these officers, and the 
Presidents of the Departments, and two other members elected 
from each Department of the Association. 

Sec. 2. All officers shall hold office until the end of the annual 
meeting wherein their successors shall have been elected, unless 
otherwise specified in this Constitution. 


ARTICLE V 
THE PRESIDENT GENERAL 


SECTION I. The President General shall be elected annually by 
ballot, in a general meeting of the Association. 


Sec. 2. The President General shall preside at all meetings 
of the Association, and at the meetings of the Executive Board. 
He shall call meetings of the Executive Board by and with the 
consent of three members of the Board, and whenever a majority 
of the Board so desire. 


ARTICLE VI 
THE VICE PRESIDENTS GENERAL 


SECTION 1. The Vice Presidents General, one from each De- 
partment, shall be elected by ballot in the general meeting of the 
Association. In the absence of the President General, the First 
Vice President General shall perform his duties. In the absence 
of the President General and First Vice President General, the 
duties of the President General shall be performed by the Sec- 
oud Vice President General; and in the absence of all these, the 
Third Vice President General shall perform the duties. In the 
absence of the President General and all Vice Presidents Gen- 
eral, a pro tempore chairman shall be elected by the Association 
on nomination, the Secretary putting the question. 





CONSTITUTION 


ARTICLE VII 
THE SECRETARY GENERAL 


SECTION 1. The Secretary General shall be elected by the 
Executive Board. The term of his office shall not exceed three 
years, and he shall be eligible to re-election. He shall receive a 
suitable salary, and the term of his office and the amount of his 
compensation shall be fixed by the Executive Board. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary General shall be Secretary of the gen- 
eral meetings of the Association and of the Executive Board. He 
shall receive and keep on record all matters pertaining to the As- 
sociation and shall perform such other duties as the Executive 
Board may determine. He shall make settlement with the Treas- 
urer General for all receipts of his office at least once every 
month. He shall give bond for the faithful discharge of his duties. 
He shall have his records at the annual meeting and at the meet- 
ings of the Executive Board. 


ARTICLE VIII 
THE TREASURER GENERAL 


SECTION 1. The Treasurer General shall be the custodian of 
all moneys of the Association, except such funds as he may be 
directed by the Executive Board to hand over to the Trustees of 
the Association for investment. He shall pay all bills when certi- 
fied by the President General and Secretary General, acting with 
the authority of the Executive Board. He shall make annual re- 
port to the Executive Board, and shall give bond for the faithful 
discharge of his duties. 


ARTICLE IX 
THE EXECUTIVE BOARD 


SEcTION 1. The Executive Board shall have the management 
of the affairs of the Association. It shall make arrangements for 
the meetings of the Association, which shall take place annually. 
It shall have power to make regulations concerning the writing, 
reading and publishing of the papers of the Association meetings. 
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Sec. 2. It shall have charge of the finances of the Association. 
The expenses of the Association and the expenses of the De- 
partments shall be paid from the Association treasury, under 
the direction and with the authorization of the Executive Board. 
No expense shall be incurred except as authorized by the Execu- 
tive Board. 


Sec. 3. It shall have power to regulate admission into the 
Association, to fix membership fees and to provide means for 
carrying on the, work of the Association. 

Sec. 4. It shall have power to create Trustees to hold the 
funds of the Association. It shall have power to form commit- 
tees of its own members to facilitate the discharge of its work. 
It shall audit the accounts of the Secretary General and of the 
Treasurer General. It shall have power to interpret the Consti- 
tution and regulations of the Association, and in matters of dis- 
pute its decision shall be final. It shall have power to fill all 
vacancies occurring among its members. 

Sec. 5. The Executive Board shall hold at least one meeting 
each year. 


ARTICLE X 


MEMBERSHIP 


SECTION 1. Any one who is desirous of promoting the objects 
of this Association may be admitted to membership on payment 
of membership fee. The payment of annual fee entitles the 
member to vote in meetings of this Association, and to a copy of 
the publications of the Association issued after admission into the 
Association. The right to vote in Department meetings is 
determined by the regulations of the several Departments. 


ARTICLE XI 
MEETINGS 


SECTION I. Meetings of the Association shall be held at such 
time and place as may be determined by the Executive Board 
of the Association. 





CONSTITUTION 


ARTICLE XII 
AMENDMENTS 


SEcTION 1. This Constitution may be amended by a two- 
thirds vote of the members present at an annual meeting, pro- 
vided that such amendment has been approved by the Executive 
Board and proposed to the members at a general meeting one 
year before. 


ARTICLE XIII 
BY-LAWS 


SECTION 1. By-laws not inconsistent with this Constitution 
may be adopted at the annual meeting by a majority vote of the 
members present and voting; but no by-law shall be adopted on 
the same day on which it is proposed. 


BY-LAWS 


1. The Executive Board shall have power to fix its own 


quorum, which shall not be less than one-third of its number. 








INTRODUCTION 


The Report of the Proceedings and Addresess of the Sixteenth 
Annual Meeting of the Catholic Educational Association, held 
in St. Louis, Mo., on June 23-26, 1919, is herewith presented. 
It contains papers of interest and value on the educational 
problems of the day. It is an evidence of the zeal Catholic edu- 
cators show in their work, and of the great mutual benefit they 
derive from the meetings of the Association, 

While this report of the Sixteenth Annual Meeting shows an 
advance over that of the first meeting of the Association, which 
was also held in the city of St. Louis, it shows at the same time 
that the Association has held true to the principles of its origin, 
and that it remains what it was in the beginning, a useful means 
which Catholic educators have created to help in studying and 
solving their own problems. 

Catholic education in the United States was never in a more 
flourishing condition. Our schools cannot accommodate all those 
who desire admission. For years past there have been no public 
controversies among Catholics on educational policies and prob- 
lems; harmony, good will, and unity have characterized the 
relations of Catholic educators, and there have been cooperation 
and progress in all lines of the work, 

Catholic education in the United States now has a solid sup- 
port of Catholic public opinion behind it and parents are eager 
that their children should have a Christian education. Catholic 
education will now hold its own in comparison with any education 
given in the country. The Sixteenth Annual Meeting of the 
Catholic Educational Association of the United States, was a 
splendid testimony of the vitality of the great cause which it 
represents, 
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MEETINGS OF THE EXECUTIVE BOARD 


WasuHIncToN, D. C., NoveMBER 13, 1918 

A meeting of the Executive Board of the Catholic Educational 
Association was held at the Catholic University of America. 
Washington, D. C., on Wednesday, November 13, at 9:30 A. M. 
The following members were present: 

Rt. Rev. Thomas J. Shahan, D. D.; Very Rev. E. A. Pace, 
D. D.; Very Rev. James A, Burns, C. S. C., LL. D.; Rev. 
Francis W. Howard, LL. D.; Rev. Francis T. Moran, D. D.; 
Very Rev. John F. Fenlon, S. S., D. D.; Rt. Rev. Msgr. John 
B. Peterson, Ph. D.; Rt. Rev. Msgr. John P. Chidwick, D. D.: 
Very Rev. B. P, O’Reilly, S. M.; Rev. M. A. Schumacher, C. S. 
C.; Rev. Albert C. Fox, S. J. 

Prayer was said. The following order of business was 
adopted : 

I. Executive Business. II. Federal Control of Educatioa 
in the United States. III. Report on the Students Army Train- 
ing Corps. IV. Readjustment of Educational Conditions after 
the war. V. Standardization. VI. Miscellaneous Matters. 

The minutes of the last meeting of the Board, which had been 
held in San Francisco, were read and approved. 

An expression of opinion was given by each member in re- 
gard to the place for holding the next annual meeting. The 
general sentiment was in favor of New York or Philadelphia. 
After free discussion the matter was referred to the Committee 
on Program with authority to take appropriate action. 


The problem of national control of education was freely dis- 
cussed. The problem was considered from many different points 
of view and the sentiment of the Board in regard to it was not 
unanimous. 


(9) 
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It was decided that a copy of the Bill now in the Senate should 
be sent to the Most Reverend Archbishops of the country with 
the following expression of opinion: 

“In view of the dangers which this Bill in its present form 
may involve for education and especially for our Catholic 
schools, we respectfully suggest that the Archbishops consider 
whether any modified plan of Federalization would be satis- 
factory.” 

Reports were heard from the members of the Board who had 
first hand experience in connection with the Students’ Army 
Training Corps. It was the opinion of the members that with the 
approach of peace material changes would be made in this pro- 
gram, and it was the opinion of the Board that provision should 
be made for united action on the part of Catholic educational 
interests in all things relating to this matter. The Board re- 
quested the president of the College Department to take such 
steps and appoint such committees of college men, as he might 
deem proper in regard to it. 

A report on College Standardization was made by Rev. M. A. 
Schumacher, C. S.C. He stated that the list of approved Catho- 
lic colleges -had been submitted to the Executive Committee of 
the American Medical Association, and had been favorably re- 
ceived. It was the intention of the College Committee to pre- 
sent this list for approval to various other educational organiza- 
tions of the country. 

A report on efforts to secure the attendance of Latin-American 
students at American universities was made by Very Rev. 
James A. Burns, C. S. C. Various important facts in regard to 
this problem were presented by Dr. Burns, and the president 
of the College Department was requested to take proper action. 


The attendance of French girls at American institutions was 
discussed by Monsignor Chidwick. No action was taken. 


The report of the Advisory Committee in regard to the new 
Association for the promotion of classical studies was made to 
the Board. 


It was moved and seconded that the secretary of the Executive 
Board advise members of the Executive Board who may happen 
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to live in or near the places where educational conventions are 
held, and request them to secure attendance of some of our mem- 
bers at all important educational meetings, and report to the 
Board. 


There being no further business the meeting adjourned. 


F. W. Howarp, 
Secretary. 


St. Louis, Mo., JUNE 23, 1919 

A meeting of the Executive Board of the Catholic Educa- 
tional Association was held at the Hotel Jefferson, St. Louis, at 
3:00 P. M., June 23, 1919. 

The following members were present: Rt. Rev. Thomas J. 
Shahan, D. D.; Very Rev. E. A. Pace, D. D.; Very Rev. James 
A. Burns, C. S. C.. LL. D.; Rev. Francis W. Howard, LL. D.; 
Rev. Francis T. Moran, D. D.; Very Rev. John F. Fenlon, S. S., 
D. D.; Rt. Rev. Msgr. John B. Peterson, Ph. D.; Rt. Rev. Msgr. 


John P. Chidwick, D. D.; Very Rev. B. P. O’Reilly, S. M.; 
Rev. Albert C. Fox, S. J., and Brother John A. Waldron, S. M. 

The minutes of the previous meeting were read and ap- 
proved. 


The report of the Secretary General for the year was read. 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY GENERAL 


The very successful meeting of the Association held in San 
Francisco last July at the height of the excitement of the war, 
gave a substantial impetus to the movement; and our Associa- 
tion has enjoyed a year of activity and prosperity that have not 
been excelled in any previous year of its existence. The Asso- 
ciation represents every leading Catholic educational interest 
in the country, and continues to be regarded by all as an excel- 
lent medium for the formation and expression of Catholic opin- 
ion on educational problems. 
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MEMBERSHIP 
The following table shows the statistics of membership on 
June 20, I9I9: 


Number enrolled 
Seminaries 

Colleges 

Women’s Colleges 
Sustaining Members 
Academies 

General Membership 


FINANCIAL 

The response to the annual financial notice sent out has been 
liberal, and the Association begins the new year with larger 
funds than before. These funds are adequate for a program of 
activity similar to that which has been consistently pursued in 
the past. The Association has been able to undertake investiga- 
tions and accomplish works of great importance for the general 


interests of Catholic education on its present resources, and it 
does not seem desirable that it should depart from its present 
plan. The condition of the Association is satisfactory, and its 
prospects are excellent. 


ANNUAL MEETING 

An invitation was received from His Grace, Most Reverend 
Archbishop Glennon, to hold the sixteenth annual meeting of 
the Association in St. Louis. The Committee on Program was 
authorized at the Executive Board meeting in November, 1918, 
to make all arrangements for the annual meeting, and at a meet- 
ing of the Program Committee in February the invitation to 
hold the meeting in St. Louis was accepted. The Secretary 
General visited St. Louis twice, and met the committees ap- 
pointed by the Archbishop. The Catholic educators of St. 
Louis, with their Archbishop, have shown a lively satisfaction 
over the prospect of holding the annual meeting in their city, 
and the success of the convention is assured. 

No difficulty has been experienced in arranging the program 
for this year, save the difficulty of providing suitable assign- 
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ments for all who have been invited to address the meetings. 
The leading topics of discussion are: Our attitude towards the 
problem of centralization and national influence in education ; the 
various phases of educational organization ; and the problem of 
the curriculum. The papers to be presented have been prepared 
with care by men who have given time and attention to the 
study of the problems which they discuss. 


WORK OF THE YEAR 


The Association published 4500 copies of the Report of the 
San Francisco meeting, a volume of 650 pages. Bulletins were 
issued to the members in February and May, and many reprints 
and pamphlets .were distributed. The Association has been able 
to render valuable assistance to Catholic educators in all parts 
of the country in dealing with their special problems. At the 
present time there are three departments in our organization, 
and as many as ten distinct sections. The duty of the Secretary 
General is to keep in touch with each of these departments and 


sections, and keep them all in harmonious working relations 
with each other. This requires time and attention, but the 
work is greatly facilitated: by the very cordial spirit of good will 
shown at all times by the officers of the various units of our 
organization in their dealings with the Secretary General. 


ORIGIN OF THE ASSOCIATION 


The Association was formed in St. Louis in the month of 
July, 1904, at the time the World’s Fair was held in this city. 
The following members served on the Committee that formu- 
lated the plan of organization: 

Rev. M. P. Dowling, S. J., Very Rev. John P. Carroll, D. D., 
Rev. Charles P. Schrantz, S. S., Rev. L. S. Walsh, Rev. F. W. 
Howard, Rev. T. A. Thornton, Very Rev. E. R. Dyer, S. S., 
D. D., Rev. L. A. Grace, C. M. and Rev. Joseph Selinger, D. D. 

At the last meeting on Thursday, Rev. M. P. Dowling, S. J., 
was elected chairman, and Rev. F. W. Howard, secretary. The 
report of the Committee on Organization was presented to the 
Conference, and it was unanimously resolved to form an organ- 
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ization to be known as “the Catholic Educational Association 
of the United States,” and to adopt provisionally the constitu- 
tion proposed by the Committee on Organization. The Asso- 
ciation elected Rt. Rev. Dennis J. O’Connell, D. D., President 
General of the Association. Rev. Francis W.. Howard was 
elected by the Executive Board as the Secretary General of the 
new organization. The Association has had a satisfactory rec- 
ord of activity for the fifteen years of its existence. Meetings 
have been held in the following cities: 

St. Louis, 1904, New York City, 1905, Cleveland, 1906, Mil- 
waukee, 1907, Cincinnati, 1908, Boston, 1909, Detroit, 1910, Chi- 
cago, 1911, Pittsburgh, 1912, New Orleans, 1913, Atlantic City, 
1914, St. Paul, 1915, Baltimore, 1916, Buffalo, 1917, San Fran- 
cisco, 1918, St. Louis, 1919. 

The Association has been welcomed by the Bishops, and every 
educational interest in the Church relies on the aid and counsel 
that come from its meetings with their deliberations. The Report 
of the annual meeting is read in community in very many of the 
religious houses of the country. There have been activities and 
discussion, but there has been marked absence during that period 
of the acrimonious controversies among Catholic educators that 
have caused division in the past. The Association has provided 
the means by which an adequate consideration and discussion of 
these problems could be had, and it owes its success to the fact 
that it holds firm to the principles on which the organization was 
based. When the members meet in a diocese they assemble as 
individual educators, and are the guests of the Ordinary of that 
diocese. The proceedings and resolutions are subject to the 
_ Bishop’s approval, and nothing is done contrary to his directions. 

The influence of the Association has been extensive. A Cath- 
olic public opinion on education has been formed and it has 
received adequate expression. We have been able to come to 
a better understanding in regard to the nature and conditions 
of our important problems, and ways and means have been 
found to cope with them. We have been enabled to know our 
own mind on these problems. The Association cannot well be 
made the medium for carrying any legislative action into effect. 
It is a deliberative and consultative body, and discharges an im- 
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portant function in fulfilling these offices. But it cannot formally 
put any plan into execution. The legislation of the Church 
provides for other means of accomplishing such results. To at- 
tempt to give such an organization as ours a legislative charac- 
ter would be to terminate its existence. If it continues as it 
was organized, it can give valuable help to all those other 
necessary agencies that may be devised to cope with our prob- 
lems. Catholic education at this moment faces situations of 
much danger, and the future of the work in this country will 
depend on the decisions that will now be taken. The body 
that can deal with these conditions is the hierarchy. Hap- 
pily the Bishops of the country sense the peril of the hour, and 
a committee has been appointed to outline a policy for Cath- 
olics, and to take such action as may be deemed appropriate. 
It will now be our duty to await the directions that may be given 
and to cooperate loyally with the efforts that will be made to 
safeguard the interests of Catholic education in the United 


States. Francis W. Howarp, 


Secretary General. 


It was ordered that the report of the Secretary General be 
printed in the Report of the Proceedings of the Convention. 

The report of the Treasurer General was read. 

The Treasurer General stated that the receipts for the year 
were larger than for any previous year, and that the Associa- 
tion would have sufficient funds for carrying on its activities 
during the coming year. 

An Auditing Committee consisting of Rt. Rev. Msgr. John 
B. Peterson, Ph. D., Very Rev. E. A. Pace, D. D., and Rev. 
Albert C. Fox, S. J., was appointed. Recess was then taken. 

The Board reconvened to hear the report of the Auditing 
Committee. The following report was presented: 


“The Auditing Committee has examined the books and re- 
ceipts of the Treasurer General and finds that the vouchers and 
accounts are in agreement and that the report is correct. 

“JoHN B. PETERSON, 


“EDWARD A. PACE, 
“Apert C. Fox, S. J.” 
? 
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This report was approved, and it was ordered that the Treas- 
urer General’s report together with the report of the receipts 
of the Secretary General’s office for the year should be printed 
in the Report of the proceedings of this Convention. 

It was ordered that a cablegram should be sent to the Holy 
Father in the name of the Association, requesting his blessing. 

A communication from Rt. Rev. P. J. Muldoon, D. D., was 
received, asking for a meeting of the Executive Board on Fri- 
day, to discuss the educational situation in order to prepare a 
report for the meeting of the Bishops to be held in September. 

The members of the Board expressed their earnest desire to 
do everything in their power to meet the wishes of the Right 
Reverend Bishops in caring for the interests of Catholic educa- 
tion. 

The report of the Advisory Committee was made by the sec- 
retary, Rev. Francis W. Howard. 


REPORT OF THE ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


The Secretary, Rev. F. W. Howard, stated that the Advisory 
Committee had prepared the following memorial which was 
given to Most Rev. John J. Glennon, D. D., with the request 
that it be presented to their Eminences and the Most Reverend 
Archbishops at one of their meetings. 


To their Eminences, and the Most Reverend Archbishops :— 


The Advisory Committee of the Catholic Educational Asso- 
ciation at a regular meeting held in Baltimore on April 9, 
1918, thought it advisable respectfully to call the attention of their 
‘Eminences and the Most Reverend Archbishops to a movement 
now under way in our country, to establish Federal control 
over education, and tending to establish a Department of Edu- 
cation with a member of the Cabinet at its head. A bill fur- 
thering this movement is now before the Senate of the United 
States, and other bills still more fundamental and far-reaching 
are in preparation. 

The establishment of Federal control of education offers no 
advantages, so far as can be perceived, for Catholic educational 
interests, while, in the light of the experience of the Church in 
other countries, it involves some very distinct dangers. The 
members of the Advisory Committee are apprehensive of the 
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possible effects of this educational policy, and they therefore 
respectfully commend the matter to .the special attention of their 
Eminences and the Most Reverend Archbishops. 


Members of Advisory Committee :— 


Very Rev. JAMes A. Burns, C. S. C., LL. D., 
Chairman, 

Very Rev. E. A. Pace, D. D., 

Rr. Rev. Mser. JoHN B. Peterson, Pu. D., 

Rev. R. H. Tierney, S. J., 

BroTHerR JoHN A. Watpron, S. M., 

Rev. Francis W. Howarp, LL. D., 
Secretary. 


In reply to the letter of the secretary, His Grace, Most Rev- 
erend Archbishop Glennon, Secretary of the Archbishops’ meet- 
ing replied as follows: 


ARCHBISHOP’s HousE 
SAINT LOUIS 
FEB. 27, I919 


Dr. Francis W. Howard, 
1651 E. Main Street, Columbus, Ohio. 


My dear Doctor :— 

Your favor of February 12th regarding memorial prepared 
by the Advisory Committee of the Catholic Educational Society 
was presented by the undersigned to the Archbishops of the 
United States at their recent meeting in Washington, D. C., 
February 21st. 

I beg to advise you that the Archbishops thought it proper to 
refer the same to a standing committee of the hierarchy, which 
His Eminence, Cardinal Gibbons, is empowered to appoint. 
The duties of such committee are indicated in the memorial of 
your Association: and I remain with best wishes, 


Yours sincerely, 


7JoHN J. GLENNON, 
Archbishop of St. Louis. 


The Advisory Committee held a number of meetings and has 
given careful and continued study to the problems of the educa- 
tional situation. Many topics have been suggested to the officers 
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of the Departments of the Association. The work of the Ad- 
visory Committee has been subject at all times to the Executive 


Board. F. W. Howarp, 


Secretary. 


A general discussion on the problem of the nationalization of 
American education was held, and an expression of opinion on 
various elements of the problem was taken. A definite con- 
clusion was not arrived at, and it was decided to continue the 
discussion at a meeting of the Board to be held at 7:00 P. M., 
at St. Louis University on Tuesday, June 24. 

Right Rev. Thomas J. Shahan, D. D., President General, 
stated that he had entered into relations with the National Coun- 
cil of Education recently formed in Washington. He stated that 
on his own responsibility he had entered into discussions with 
the organizers of this Association and without committing the 
Association in any way he had taken provisional membership 
in this Committee without authorization from the Board, and he 
now laid the matter before the Board for action. 

After discussion it was moved and seconded that the action 
of the President General be approved, and that further steps in 
the matter should be left to his discretion. 

It was moved and seconded that the Finance Committee be 
authorized to pay the fees of the Catholic Educational Asso- 
ciation in the National Council of Education. 

It was moved and seconded that the meeting adjourn to meet 
on Tuesday evening at St. Louis University. 


TUESDAY, JULY 24, I919 

A meeting of the Executive Board was held at St. Louis Uni- 
versity at 7:30 P. M. The meeting was called to order by Very 
Rev. Dr. Burns, Vice President General, who said prayer, and 
then stated that the meeting had been called for the purpose 
of continuing the discussion held on Monday afternoon. 

During the discussion the following mémbers entered: 

Rt. Rev. Thomas J. Shahan, D. D., Very Rev. E. A. Pace, 
D. D., Very Rev. John F. Fenlon, S. S., D. D. 
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The following resolution was offered by Rev. Albert C. Fox, 
S. J., for presentation to the Committee on Resolutions: 


Wuereas the framers of the Constitution of the United 
States, after mature consideration, determined to confer upon 
the Federal Government no power over the schools of the 
respective States, or over private schools, duly erected and 
maintained within their respective jurisdiction ; 

Anp Wuereas there has been introduced into the Congress 
of the United States a bill which proposes to confer upon the 
Federal Government a power deliberately withheld by the 
founders of this Republic ; 

Anp WoHereEAS | the said bill is a radical departure from the 
spirit of the great men who founded this Republic and from the 
public policy jealously maintained for more than one hundred 
and thirty years, inasmuch as it transfers from the respective 
States to the Federal Government the ultimate control of the 
schools ; 

Anp WueEreas the said bill would create in the free United 
States of America an educational autocracy most dangerous to 
the spirit of our free institutions; 

Therefore be it Resolved that the Catholic Educational 


Association, while in deep sympathy with every movement by 
which the true education of every child may be promoted, does 
most earnestly deplore the furtherance of the measure now 
pending in Congress, and of every measure which on the ruins 
of American freedom of education establishes a governmental 
control of the schools of this country. 


Action on this resolution was not taken. 

The following resolution expressing the mind of the Exec- 
utive Board was adopted: 

It is the opinion of the Executive Board that the Smith- 
Towner Educational Bills now in Congress should be defeated. 

The meeting adjourned. 


St. Louts, Mo., Juty 26, 1919 
A meeting of the Executive Board of the Catholic Eduational 
Association was held at Hotel Jefferson on Thursday at 3:00 
P. M. 
Prayer was said by the Chairman. The following members 
were present: Rt. Rev. Thomas J. Shahan, D. D., Very Rev. 
E. A. Pace, D. D., Rt. Rev. Msgr. John B. Peterson, Ph. D., 
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Rev. Francis W. Howard, LL. D., Rev. Francis T. Moran, 
D. D., Rt. Rev. Msgr. John P. Chidwick, D. D., Very Rev. John 
F. Fenlon, S. S., D. D., Rev. Albert C. Fox, S. J., Rev. James H. 
Ryan, D. D., Brother John A. Waldron, S. M., Brother Philip, 
r.3.-C. 

Very Rev. Dr. Burns, Rev. Thomas Oestreich, O. S. B., and 
Rev. James Horton, S. M., were present on invitation of the 
Board. 

The minutes of the previous meetings of the Board were read 
and approved. 

It was moved and seconded that the chair be authorized to 
appoint three committees: one on Program, one on Finance, and 
one on Publication; these committees to have the same powers 
given to similar committees in previous years. The motion was 
carried. 

The following were appointed members of the Committee on 
Program: Very Rev. E. A. Pace, D. D., Rt. Rev. Msgr. John 
B. Peterson, Ph. D., and Rev. Francis W. Howard, LL. D. 

Committee on Finance: Rt. Rev. Thomas J. Shahan, D. D., 
Rev. Francis T. Moran, D. D., Rev. Albert C. Fox, S. J. 

Members of the Committee on Publication will be announced 
later. 

The time and place for holding the next meeting of the Asso- 
ciation were discussed. 

The Secretary stated that Rev. Michael J. Larkin, S. T. B.. 
Associate Superintendent of the schools of the New York arch- 
diocese, and Rev. Edward P. Tivnan, S. J., President of Ford- 
ham College, had asked him to present an invitation on behalf 
of Monsignor Mooney, Vicar General of the archdiocese of 
New York, to hold the seventeenth annual meeting of the Asso- 
ciation in New York City. This invitation was gratefully ac- 
cepted, and the Committee on Program was authorized to make 
all necessary arrangements in regard to details of time and 
place. 

The following resolution was offered by Rev. Albert C. Fox, 
> a 


Reselved, That this Association as a National Association in- 
sists on being recognized as having the right and power to certify 
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to the American Medical Association colleges fulfilling its 
standards and that it should enforce such certification. 

Further that any expenses incurred in contesting this right 
at law be defrayed equally by al! the colleges on the accredited 
list of the Association. 


It was moved and seconded that this matter be referred to 
Father Fox, that he be requested to seek legal advice, and to 
report at the next meeting of the Executive Board. 

It was moved and seconded that the Board recommend that 
Article I of the Constitution be amended so that the name of 
the Association shall read, ““The National Catholic Educational 
Association”. 


This motion was ‘carried and the recommendation will be 
brought up at the next annual meeting of the Association for 


action. 

The recommendation of the Association in regard to the or- 
ganization of a Section for the Blind, made at the meeting 
held on June 26 was laid before the Board. 

It was moved and seconded that Rev. F. A. Moeller, S. J., be 
requested to propose a plan to meet this situation. 

It was moved and seconded that the Secretary be requested 
to obtain and transmit to the members of the Executive Board 
educational documents of importance bearing on State and na- 
tional problems. 

The members of the Board were requested to remain over 
on Friday morning in order that they might confer with Right 
Rev. P. J. Muldoon, D. D., Vice Chairman of the Committee 
of Bishops on Catholic Interests and Activities. 

The meeting adjourned. 

Francis W. Howarp, 
Secretary. 








FINANCIAL REPORT 


OF 


The Catholic Educational Association 


TREASURER GENERAL’S REPORT 
Cleveland, Ohio, July 1, 1919 

1918 To Cash — Receipts 
July 1. Balance on hand $2,612 86 
July 1. To Interest 9 59 
July 25. Received dues at Convention, 410 UO 
Sept. 5. Received per Secretary General 195 V5 
Sept. 18. Received per Secretary General ; 249 01 
Oct. . Received per Secretary General 109 60 
Nov. 15. Received per Secretary General 60 15 
Nov. 80. Received per Secretary General 46 00 

1919 
Jan. 
Jan. 


To Interest 58 38 
Received per Secretary General 99 62 
Mar. Received per Secretary General 

April Received per Secretary General 93 35 
May Received per Secretary General : 

June 14. Received per Secretary Generali 3,377 17 
June 28. Received per Secretary General 877 68 


6 
6 
Feb. 8. Received per Secretary General 22 
8. 
5. 
8 


Total cash received $8,658 04 


By Cash — Expenditures 


Order No. EORGMEO, BIG EOACOIO NOG. o5.o5 dice c doncscce bestescdvedaticecduwcns 
Order No. Office Expenses 
Order No. Columbus Printing Co 
Order No. Central Ohio Paper Co 
Order No. Office Help. Salary July 
Order No. Premium on Bond, Treasurer General..............ececeeecees 
Order No. Telegrams, Telephone expenses at Convention 
Order No. Central Ohio Paper Co 
Order No. Salary Secretary General, June 15 to Sept. 15 
Order No. Office Help, Salary Aug. and Sept 
Order No. F. J. Heer Printing Co. - 
ERAT Nie RU MNE crsies'c aah cv oh cane SUS du eusOdcakueebddvucedccdes 
Order No. 12. F. J. Heer Printing Co. — 
Printing reports of San Francisco Meeting 
Order No. 13. Office Help, Salary Oct. and Nov 
11, Order No. 14. Editorial Assistance 
11. Order No. 15. Deposit for postage 


_ 
RSS PNAaAPHON 





1919 
June 30. 
June 30. 


Order No. 16. 
Order No. 17. 
Order No. 18. 
Order No. 19. 
Order No. 20. 


Order No. 


Order No. 


Order No. 238. 
Order No. 2 


Order No. 25 


Order No. 26. 


Order No. 


Order No. 28. 


Order No. § 
Order No. 30. 
Order No. 
Order No. 


Order No. 33. 


Order No. 
Order No. 


Order No. 


Order No. 37. 


Total 


CATHOLIC EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


Salary Secretary General, Sept. 15 to Dec. 15, 1918 

Columbus Printing Co 

Postage and Deposit on Mail 

Office Help, Salary for Dec. 1918 

Office Help, Salary for Jan., Feb. and March 

F. J. Heer Printing Co. — 

PRE BT. MMR rock Fei iC ree Dadededd ve oVantercesvasests 
Catholic Press Association — 

Annual Dues 

Office Expenses 

Columbus Printing Co. — 

Printing Circulars 

Salary Secretary General, from Dec. 15, 18 to Mar. 15, 719.. 
Allowance Treasurer General 

Re EN STEP OBR  oilahe aoc vies anc sara Siicga varie shesge Keene te 
Postage 

Central Ohio Paper Co 

Columbus Printing Co 

Office Expenses 

Office Help, Salary for April 

Central Ohio Paper Co 

Salary Secretary General, Mar, 15 to June 15............+2006 
F. J. Heer Printing Co. — 

PROMI MOON TUMRICLIND, C55. 5 coins ssh nc boda since ecentnsscmonesde 
Office Help, Salary for May 

Postage and Telegram 


(Sats TEVA. o6c5). 5 civ epeids tic endo Noda oo cele pan gave ees places ae se $4,911 84 


Summary 


Total Receipts to date 
Bills Paid as per orders and vouchers attached 


Cash on hand in treasury 
Net Cash received during year... ,.scsseccccccsessscccccccrsessseesecresesecess 


FRANCIS T. MORAN, 


50 00 
5 50 
GL 18 
60 00 

200 00 


il 50 


10 00 


13 93 


10 04 
250 00 
104) 00 
31 66 

86 66 

3 92 
12 3 
il 66 
75 00 

22 


250 00 


58 50 
79 00 
20 


$8,658 04 
4,911 84 


$3,746 20 
6,045 18 


Treasurer General. 
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RECEIPTS OF THE SECRETARY GENERAL’S OFFICE 


The following is an itemized statement of the receipts of the office 
of the Secretary General for the year, July 1, 1918, to June 30, 1919: 


July, 1918 July, 1918 
Cael ANNIE 9 icici dt Save cdcncvace $2,612 86 7. Mother M. John, San Antonio.... 
Bro. Philip, F. S. C., New York.. 10 00 . Mother Provincial, Oakland, Cal.. 
D’Youville College, 10 00 7. Mother St. Charles, New Orleans... 
Mt. St. Jos. Coll., Dubuque 10 00 . Rev. J. Roth, Buckeyestown, Md.. 
Srs. of Charity, Dubuque 2 00 7. Rev. J. Reuther, S i 
Donation, (Rt. Rev. D. J. O’C 7. Rev. J. F. Ryan, Hartford 
nell, D. D., Richmond, Va.).... 10 . St. Joseph Acad., Titusville, Pa... 
Notre Dame University 10 . St. Joseph School, Milwaukee 
Srs. of Mercy, Big Rapids, Mich.. 8 7. Sr. M. Agnes, Mt. St. Joseph, O. 
ng J. A. Stefanic, Avon, 7. Sr. M. Clare, Baden, Pa 
Augustine’s Acad., Ft. Wayne. Sr. Domitil la, E. Cambridge, Mass. 
’ Mary’s Coll., Van Buren, Me.. Sr. M. Gabriel, 
Miss Margt. G, "Hall, Pittsburgh. . Sr, Richard, O. S, D., Milwaukee... 
Rev. F. Kessing, Cincinnati Sr. M. Vincent, Pittsburgh 
S. H. Mission Helpers, Paltimore. Srs. of Charity, Chicago 
St. Boniface’s School, i Srs. of Chr. Charity, Philadelphia. 
Mrs. J. J. Sheeran, Brooklyn Srs. of Chr. Charity, St. Louis.. 
Srs. of Charity, Roxbury, Mass.... Srs. of Holy Cross, Morris, i... 
Mr. Jos. Otten, Pittsburgh Srs. of Mercy, Cincinnati, (@) 
Exchange Srs. of Mercy, Vicksburg, Miss.. 
. Bros. of S. H., Alexandria, La.. Srs. of N. D., Cleveland, O 
79 00 . Bro. William, F. S. C., Syracuse.. Sr. M. Gottharda, Philadelphia. . 
2 0 . Col. P. H. Callahan, Louisville... Franciscan Srs., Jemez, N. M.... 
ae » Rev. Jos. Chundelak, Omaha 00 Srs. of St. Joseph, Phila 
=e . Rev. P. Crane, St. Lowis....... 00 Srs. of St. Joseph, W. Hartford.. 
$4,911 84 7. Dominican Academy, Fall River.. 00 . Srs. of Charity, Kansas City 
Rev, T. Hoffman,-W, Terre Haute. 00 29. Rev. T. Devlin, Pittsburgh 
H. N. of Mary Sch., New “a 00 29. Rev. E. Gehl, St. Francis, Wis.. 
Rev. Leo M. Keenan, Elgin, 00 29. Rev. J Higgins, E. Cambridge, 
The Librarian, Poughkeepsie, N. y; 00 Mas 
4 . Rev. W. McC ‘onnell, Belmar, N. J. 00 29. Rev. 4 a McClancy, Brooklyn 
$8,658 04 . V. Rev. C. McEnnery, St. Louis. 00 29. Srs. of Providence, Chicago 
4,911 84 7. Mother Leonarda, Steila Niagara... 00 29. Rev. N. M. Wagner, Brooklyn... 
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$3,746 20 CONVENTION RECEIPTS 
6,045 18 ,, 1918 July, 1918 
2 ong H. Hogan, San Francisco. . 00 23. Rev. J: Ford, S. J., Hillyard, 
A Thomas, F. S. C., New York 00 Was 
teral. 22. Rev. Fi J. Geehan, San Antonio. 00 *. Ik, ve “Goettler, Atascadero, Cal. 
Mr. D. J. Sullivan, San Francisco 00 23. Guar, Angel Sch., Los ooaets* 
Rev. T. R. Talbot, St. Paul 00 23. Rev. J. Harnett, "San Francisco.. 
Rev. G. Thompson, Portland. Ore. 00 23. 2} D. Hearn, ‘Petaluma, Cal. 
Loretto Coll., Web. Groves, Mo... 00 28. J. Hennessy, Berkeley, Cal. 
Loretto Coll., Loretto, 00 23. . P. Keating, Berkeley, Cal.. 
H. Rosary Acad., Woodland, Cal. 00 23. . R. Kelley, S. J., Omaha.. 
St. Mary Acad., Denver, Colo.... 00 23. . J. Kiely. Petaluma, Cal 
St. Mary Acad., Salt Lake City... 00 23. y. E. McAllister, San Francisco 
Rev. Chas. Baschab. Sausalito, Cal. 00 23. on A McCummiskey, San Fran- 
Rev. E. Bradley, Bakersfield, Cal. 00 cisco, my, 
Bro. John Waldron, Clayton, Mo.. 00 3. Rev. 
Rev. J. Byrne, Oakland, Cal 00 Cal. 
Rev. M. Clifford, San Francisco... 00 23. Rev. J. Malone, Spokane, Wash.. 
Rey. M. Connolly, San Francisco... 00 23. Rev. J. O’Brien, Vallejo, Cal.... 
Mr. H. P. Conway, Chicago, Ill.. 00 23. Rev. R. O’Connor, San Tae i 
Rev. % Coony, S. J.. St. Louis... 00 23. Rev. T. O’Neill, Berkeley, Cal.... 
Rev. D. Lavery, Atchison, Kans.. 00 23. Rev. P. O’Ryan, Sam Francisco... 
Dominican Srs.. Livermore, eo 23. Mr. P. Plamondon, Seattle, Wash. 
Rev. P. Doyle, ‘Redwood City, ¢ val. 00 23. Presert. Srs., San Francisco, Cal. 
Rev. M. Doyle. San Francisco.. Rev. P. Quinn, Oakland, C 
Rev. H. Emmelin. Santa Ana, Cal. 00 23. Rev. J. Redon, Menlo Park, 
Rev, Austin Fleming, Chicago, Til. 00 23. Mr. Jos. C. Rent, Pittsburgh 
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26 CATHOLIC EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


~ 1918 July, 1918 
Rev. J. Ryan, St. Mary-of-Woods. St. Peter Girls’ School, San Fran- 
gee Heart School, Oakland, Cal.. on, 

St. Anthony School, Sacramento... Miss A. Cleary, San Francisco.. 

. Gabriel Cole, Benicia, Cal Mrs. M. Colman, San Francisco.. 

. M. Angela, San Rafael, Cal... Rev. J, Cullen, San Francisco.. 

. M. Avellino, Fresno, Cal Dominican Coli., San Rafael, Cal. 

. M. Beatrix, Eureka, Utah Dominican Srs., ” Benicia, Cal” 

m8 Joseph, San Rafael, Cal... Dominican Srs., San Francisco.... 

. M. of D. H., Hanford, Cal. Dominican Srs., Napa, Cal 

. M. de Sales, Redlands, Cal... Dominican Srs., San Leandro, _ 

. M. Thomas, Dominican Srs., San Francisco.. 

. M. Thomasina, San Francisco Dominican Srs., Vallejo, 

r. Rosalita, Los ‘Angeles, a ee Dominican Srs., Stockton, Cal 
ore of Charity, Petaluma, Cal.. Dominican Srs., Livermore, om 
Rev. A. Schmitt, Santa Barbara.. M. Harvey, San Francisco.. 
Miss y M. Schou, San Francisco . C. Hill, San Francisco.. 
Rev. Sampson, Oakland, Cal.. . H. J. Lyne, San nes erage 
Miss Ri. Smith, San Rafael, Cal. Mr. * McDade, San Francisco.. 
Mr. Smith, San Francisco. . N. Acad., Santa Clara, Cal 
Rev. J. Thummel, San_Jose, Cal. Cath ‘Orphan Asylum, S. Francisco 
Rev. R. “H. Tierney, S. J., New Mr. A. Roncorieri, San Francisco. 

Bs City St. Anthony School. S. Francisco 

Rev St. Boniface Sch., San Francisco. 
St. ee de Sales Sch., Oakland, 


Cal 

3 Elizabeth School, Oakland, Cal. 
. Joseph’s Sch., Santa Clara, Cal. 
. Paul School, San Francisco.. 

. Stephen Sch., Sacramento, Cal. 
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; of N. D., San Jose, Cal 
. Mary’s Coll., Oakland, Cal.. 
Rro. J. Gallagher, San Francisco. 
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et 
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= Names Coll. .School, Pasadena, 5. St. Vincent Sch., Los Angeles. . 


s 


Sr. Agnes Bernard. San Francisco 
of Mercy, Oakland, . Sre Aurelia Mary, Los Angeles.... 
§ . Carmela, S. H., San Jose, Cal. 
. Germaine, San Francisco, Cal. 
. Margaret "Mary, St. Louis, Mo. 
. M. Alice, Oakland, Cal.. 
25. Sr. Amatus, Fresno, Cal.. 
St. ‘Rew Hosp., San Francisco.. 5 25. Sr. M. DePazzi, Los Angeles. 
Peter’s Acad., San Francisco... 25. . M. Edward, O. S. D., Reno, 
a Rosa Coll.. S. Rosa. Cal... N 
ev. F. Ahern, San Francisco.... 
Rev. S. Brennan. Ukiah, C 
Bro. Adrian, S. M., San Tose, Cal. 
Bro. Calixtus, Martinez, Cal 
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, Angela, Tucson, Ariz.. 
M. Patricia, San Francisco.. 
Srs. of Charity, San Francisco.. 
Srs. of H. Names, San Francisco. . 
Rev. R. Collins. San Francisco.. Srs. of N. D.. Redwood City, Cal. 
Re mm J. Laubacher, Oxnard, Cal.. ‘ ev. M. P. Smith, San Francisco 
V. Rev. A. McMahon, San’ Fran— 5. Mrs. Mary Waller, Oakland, Cal. 
cisco, Cal. 5. Pres. Convent, San Francisco, Cal. 
Rev. Z, Maher, Los Angeles, Cal. Pres. Academy, Berkeley, Cal 
or P > satan Sch., San Fran August, 1918 
Rev. J. G. Cook, Reese, Mich 


Rev. M. mystery, Belmont, Cal.. ’ h 
Rev. M. O'Keefe, San Francisco. Sr. M. Teannette, Detroit, Mich... 
Svrine Hill Coll., Mobile, Ala 


Miss M. Riley, San Francisco 
a J. Rogers, San Francisco.. Ursuline Convent, T.ouisville, Ky.. 
Sr. Reaina, Elizabeth, N. J 


Cath.’s Tr. Sch., S. Francisco 
ef Tohn’s Sch., San Francisco.. Rev. T. Downey, Leavenworth.. 
Rey. W. Clark, Cincinnati 


St. Joseph’s Inst., Oxnard, Cal.. 
St. Josenh’s Sch. for Deaf, Oak— Rev. H. DeGryse, Monroe. Mich.., 
agit ws Fitzmaurice, Norwich, 


land, Cal. 
St. Mary School, Oakland, Cal.. 
ne. aa A. Griffin, Salix. Ia 
i Donata, N. Cambridge, 
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Sr. Andre Corsini, Oakland, Cal. 
Sr. M. Victoria. Prescott, Ariz.. 
“  ernionee Mission San Jose, 


bono pp 


Mas 
Rev. T. Hickey, Cincinnati. 
a J. A. Roe, Detroit. 

Toseph Conv.. Fitchburg, Mass. 
et Catherine, Wilkes-Barre. Pa.. 
Sr. M. Edwardine Grand Ranids. 
Rev. C. Sullivan, Springfield, Mass. 
Acad. of N. D., Santa Clara. Cal.. 
Rev. TJ. P. Barron. Boone, Ta 
Rev. C. E. Byrne, St. T onis, Mo.. 
Rev. > Carmody, Bellingham, 


Was 
Rev. y" Cassin, Santa Rosa, Cal.. 


Rev. J. Sullivan. San Francisco... 
Srs. of H. Family, San Francisco. 
Tmmaculata Acad., Portland, Ore. 
Immc. Cone. Acad., San Fran- 
on Cal. 
High School, San Francisco 

Sr. Tau Vancouver, Wash 
Sacred Heart Academy, Los An- 
geles, Cal. 

St. Peter Boys’ Sch., 

cisco, Cal. 
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August, 1918 September, 1918 
3. Rev. M. Connolly, San Eemaslece. 18. Srs. of Chr. Charity, Wilmette, Il. 
3. Rev.: J. Clifford, Los “A Angeles 13. Dominican Srs., College Point, 

Dominican Srs.. L os Angeles, Cal. IN. 3. 
Dominican Srs., Oakland, Cal 
Dominican Srs., San Francisco,. 
8. Franciscan Srs., Los Angeles, Cal. 
8. Rev. G. Heinz, Atchison, Kans..... 
3. Mme. Gorman, St. Joseph, Mo.. Srs. of Sa ». Newport, Ky 
3. Rev, + Lehane, Helena, Mont.... . D., Bellevue, Ky 
3. Rev. H. Marshall, Klamath Falls, . Srs._of N. D., Cold Springs: py. 
Ore . Sr. M. Julia, Brookland 

Rev. F, Mergen, Clyde, Mo Sr. V. de Paul, Hazelton, nc: 
Rev. F. Dillon, Portland, Ore Rev. Jas. Bergin, Petersburg, Va. 
Mother M. Pauline, St. Mary’s, Pa. Rev. Wm. Schmitt, eee oO. 
Dominican Srs., Shepard, Ohio.. Srs. Div. Providence, Kalida, 
ee P. N. Scheier, Farmer, S. D. Srs. of N. D., Youngstown, "et 

. Srs. de N. D., Dodge, Nebr.. ae of Chr. Charity, Reading, Pa. 

Sr. M. Aquinas, "Tucson, Ariz Rita’s College, ‘Chicago, Ill.. 
Sr. M. Stanislaus, Spokane, Wash. BI Sacrament School, Cincinnati... 
Srs. of Loretto, Mora, New Mex.. Mother M. Anicetus, Hartford.. 
Srs. of Mercy, Sausalito, Cal Sr. M. Baptista, San Francisco.. 
Rev. . Traynor, Alexandria, mee W. Cassidy, Burlington, Vt.. 
Si Cathedral School, Burlington, Vt.. 
3. Mother M. Vincent, Joliet, Ill Sr. St. Mgt. of Cross, Whitney, Pa. 
38. Mother Rose, Nazareth, 27. Reports 
3. Notre Dame Coll., Baltimore, Md. 30. Rev. James Nash, Philadelphia.... 
8. Notre Dame Academy, Baltimore. 30. Srs. of N. D., Salinas, Cal.. 

6. Miss Nell McKevitt, S. Francisco 39. Sr. M. Basilla, Butte, Mont. 

6. Sr. Isabel, Louisville, Ky 30. Report 
6. Franciscan Srs. Hubbard — Octot nin 
10. Rev. J. S. Mies, Adrian, Mich.. ctober, 191! 

al of St. Joseph, Los Angeles. . 16. Rev. W. Keefe, Plainfield, Conn. 
. Gallagher, Dayton, O 16. Rev. P. A. Brady, Natrona, Pa.. 
. O'Malley, Dubuque, Ia... 16. Bro. Angeles, Newport ay 4 
Stahl, Davenport, 16. Rev. J. Dillon, Newark, J 
Clementine, Erie, 16. Rev. F. E. Lavelle, (pm N. Y. 
Sr. Supr. Blanche, Baltimore, Md. 16. Srs. of H. Names, Schenectady... 
Donation, (Mt. Rev. John W. 16. St. Mark Sch., Catonsville, Md.... 
Shaw, D. D., New Orleans) 16. Rev. E. Burke, Alameda, Cal..... 
Rev. - B. Salick, Milwaukee..... 16. Rev. E. Warren, Alameda, Cal.... 
Sr. M. Eugenia, Salem, Mass..... 16. Franciscan Srs., Oldenburg 
Srs. of St. Frs., LaFayette, Ind.. 16. Rev. H, Brosseau, Haileybury, Ont. 
Srs. of I. H. M., Philadelphia, Pa. 16. Pulletin 
Rev. P. Ternes, Marine City, 26. Donation, . Rev. D. J. O’Con- 
PRs 1 nell. D. D., Richmond, Va.)..... 
M. Loretto, Conv. S N. J. 21. Rev. N. Brust, St. Francis, i 
ars, of N. D., Bond Wi “Ohio. 31. St. Ursula Acad.. Cincinnati, 
Srs. of Charity, Mt. St. Joseph. oO. 21. Visitation Srs., Wheeline. W. Va. 
Coll. of H. Names, Oakland, Cal. 31. Rev, C. White, Gr, Rapids, Mich. 
Nov. of H. Names, Oakland, Cal. 31. Mr. M. Fairchild, Washington 
St. Joseph Mon. Sch., Baltimore.. 31. Rev. J. J. Bonk, Milwaukee, Wis. 

26. Bro. Bernard. S. M., Cleveland, O. . 

26. Bro. Chas. Knebel, Cleveland. O. November, 1918 

2%. St. Ann School, Baltimore, Md... Rev. E. F. Casev, Minneapolis.... 

Donation. (Rev. E. Casey, Minn’s.) 


on 
Rev. J. E. Grady, Rochester 


26. Sr, Gonzaga, Bernardsville, NF, 
Supr. JImmc. Conc. Conv., Lowell. 
Rev. E. F. Hoban, Chicago, Ill... 


26. Srs. of St. Francis, Union, Mo... 
Srs. of Immc. Heart, Phila.. Pa. 


2%. Srs. of N. D., St. 
St. Charles Sch., Bellows Falls, 


SSsSssessess 


18. Exchange 

14. Notre Co Acad., Covington, Ky. 

14. Srs. of N . St. John’s, Cov., Ky. 
Srs. of N. Central Covington. 
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26. Srs. of St. Joseph, St. Louis, Mo. 
31. Rev. R, Armstrong, N. Yakima, 
Wash. 
St. Mary’s Sch., Portage, Wis 
St. David's Convent, Chicago, TH... 
Rev. J. B. Praught, Alameda, Cal. 
fate 


Ss 


Vt 
Sr. M. Catherine, Omaha, Nebr.. 
Sr. M. Lieha, Kitchener, 
Bros. of Mary, Baltimore, Md 
Mf * Bertine, — 4 
2 t. otre ame cad eading. 
sok 1918 3 Verecunda, Ogdensbure. N. Y. 

De Paul University, Chicago, IIl.. etka M. Gonsalva. Gr. Rapids.. 

Rev. J. P. McGraw, Svracuse 

Rev, W. J. Gallena, Painesville, O. December, 1918 

Sr. M. Germaine, Baltimore, Md.. Franciscan Srs., 

Stamps 


. Schweitzer, Burkettsville. . 5. Franciscan Srs.. =e 
Angeline, Fond- du-Lac, 5. Rev. rae z hy, E. 
meadow. } 

Srs, of H. C, Toons, Sharon Hill. 
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December, 1918 


7. Mother Greene, Convent, La.. : 
17.. Rev. M. Hunt, Thomastown, Tre.. 
17. Mt. ev. A. Brownrigg, D. 
Kilkenny, Ireland 
17. Mt. Rev. P.. McKenna, 
ia ig Treland 
17. Rev. Jas. Brady, Kilkenny, Ire.... 
17. Rev. John Doody, Slieverne, Ire. 
17. Rev. A. O’Keeffe, Kilkenny, Ire. 
17. Rev. J. Laughry, Kilkenny, Ire... 
17. V. Rev. D. O’Halloran, Castle- 
comer, Ireland 
17. Donation, (Rev. 
RD) 
a. Sa 
37. letins 
27. ese 
20. Rev. T. F. Gregg, New York 
20. ge ST Chas. Wiederhold, Reading, 


Dacenion. 
Victoria, Australia) 
Donation, (Rt. Rev. 
Hartford) 
Rev. F. tia ag Toledo, O.. 
Rev. Thos. P. Gillen. Pittsburgh... 
Srs. of St. Francis, Chicago, IIl.. 
Sr. M. Wilhelmina, Buffalo 
a A. G. Dusold, Cooperstown, 


January, 1919 

7. Sr. Scholastica, 

St. Anne’s Schoo 

Bro. Justin, C. F 
Stamps . 
Stamps sin 
Bro. Alphonsus, S. M., cago.. 
Rev. A. O’Neill, Rochester, N. Y. 
Rev, J. P. O’Mahoney, Chicago. . 
S. S. de N. D., Cedar Rapids, Ia. 
St. Ursula Academy, Cincinnati O. 
St, Joseph Academy, Cincinnati, O. 
St. Columbkille H. Sch., Chicago.. 
Marycliff Academy, Arlington Hts. 
Mt. —q Mary on Hudson, New- 


bur 
St. mas 

Minn. 
Ursuline Academy, / 
Loretto College, W. 
Reports 
Rev. P. C. Conway, Chicago, IIl.. 
Visitation Academy, Mobile, Ala. 
St. Marv’s H. Sch., Bloomington. 
St. Schelastica’s Acad., Cov., La.. 
Sacred Heart Academy, Detroit... 
Acad. of H. C. J. Suffern, N. Y. 
Mt. St. Mary Acad., Burlington, 


Vi 
De La Salle Inst., New York.. 
Coll, Mt, St. Vince. on Hudson.. 
Acad. Mt. St. Vine, on Hudson.. 
Rev. F. Brogger. Merrill, Mich. 
Ursuline Acad.. Muskegon, Mich. 
Acad, of H. Names, W. Alham- 
bra, Cal. 
Sacred Heart Acad., Lake Forest. 
St. Joseph Acad., Ottumwa, Ja 
St. Agnes Acad., Alliance, Nebr. 
T.oretto Academv, Santa Fe. N. M. 
Sacred Heart Academv, Albanv. 
Villa Maria Acad., Immaculata, 


Pa. 
St. Mary Sem., 


Brooklyn 
1, Buffalo.. 
Xi, Detroit. 
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CATHOLIC EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


January, 1919 

28. Sr. M. Liguori, E. Providence... 

28. Notre Dame Academy, Toledo, 0. 

28. St. Francis Xavier College, New 
York City 


February, 1919 
5. Sacred Heart Acad., Helena, Ark. 
5. Sacred Heart Academy, San Fran- 
cisco 
Imme. Conc. Acad., Belleville, II]. 
De Paul High School, Chicago, ri 
Loyola Academy, Chicago, IIl.. 
Notre Dame Academy, Boston.. 
Loyola School, New York City. 
St. Mary Acad. & Coll., Portiand. 
Exchange 
Marywood College, Scranton, Pa. 
Sacred Heart Academy, St. Louis. 
Sacred Heart College, New York. 
Srs, of N. D., Providence, R. I. 
Miss A. M. Goetz, S. Francisco.. 
Srs. of Charity, Detroit, Mich.... 
Rev. J. T. Ruffing, Canton, O.... 
St. F. de Sales Acad., Ben- 
nington 
Franciscan Srs., Platte Ctr., Nebr. 
Sr. M. Lucilla, Mishawaka, Ind.. 
i 3 Dwan, Gagetown, 


no 


grog Stor ore oor croran or 


Sturgis, S. 


Martin Acad., . 
Academy, Grand 


11. Sacred Heart 
Rapids, Mich. 
13. ‘St poe Pr. 


11, 


11. Mev: ys 
11. Mrs, M. H. 
onn, 

13. N. Academy, 
13. Srs. of St. Joseph, 
20. Dehtrs. of Cross, 
20. Mt. St. Joseph Academy, 

Wash. 
20. Visitation Academy, Dubuque, Ia. 
2. Holy Cross Academy, Washirgton. 
24. Coll. & Acad. S. H., Cincinnati... 
24. Acad. of St. F, Xav.. Brooklvn... 
24. Urs, Acad. of St. Mary, Cleve- 
land 
24. Leste Academy, Las Cruces, N. 


Schenectady. 
Waterbury, 


Lowell, Mass.... 

Philadelphia... 
Shreveport, La. 
Tekoa, 


Schmidt, 
Jackson, 


Washington... 
Pueblo, Colo.. 


24. Gonzaga College, 
24. T.oretto Academy, 
24. Exchange 


Sr. M. Clara, Pueblo, Colo......... 
Miss Elizabeth Halloran, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 


March, 1919 

6. Presentation Acad., Marksville, La. 

6. Sr. M. Mildred, Victoria, Can 

6. Rev, A. Heaney, Brooklyn 

14. St. Vincent Acad.. Walla Walla. 

14. " Benedict Acad., St. Marys, 
> 


114, Rey. P. J. Phelan, Pueblo, Colo. 
™,. Sr. M. Angela, Baltimore, Md.. 
14. Reports 
17. St. Genevieve College, 

Noe: 
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FINANCIAL REPORT 


March, 1919 
2%. > Ass ae Acad., 
H y 3 Acad, & Normal Sch., 


kane 
Apos. Mission House, psarnectenien 
D. < Wea : ‘ : 


New Lexing- 


26. Stam 

31. Rev. PP Scheid, Perkinsville, N. Y. 
31. St. Mary <Acad., Austin, Tex..... 
31. St. Jgseph Coll., Emmitsburg, Md. 
31. Mt. Jos. Acad., St. Jos., 

31. sath 


April, 1919 
Rev. C. Daniel, Rensselaer, Ind... 


ce —— Dubuque 
Angel Coll St, Benedict, 
re. 
10. T.aSalle. Acad., New York City... 
10. Sr. Hildegarde, Pueblo, Colo 
10. St. Agnes Acad., Houston, Tex... 
17. Rev. F. H. Drinkwater, Wednes-— 
bury 
17. Stamps 
17. Stamns 
Mt. St. Scholastica Acad, € 
Reports 
Miss E. Morrissey, Ind. Orchard.. 


. D., Cincinnati 
Srs. of Charity, Chicago 
30. Rev. F. Dickman, Rutland, bicdia 
30. St. Joseph Acad., El Paso, Tex.... 
30. Report 
30. Stamps 


May, 1919 
6. Rev. B. 
Home, 


Rev. Wm. : . 
6. Prof.  H. 
De. € 


Fitzgerald. Hartford 
Hyvernat, Brookland, 


6. Srs, St. Frs., 
6. Rev. a Strazzoni, 
6. Rev. A. Tieman. ge ae 

6. Mr. aS "F. Ainsworth, Chicago 

6. = Rev. J. A. Connolly. St. Louis 
f, Teresa School, St. Louis...... 
6, Rev. J. B. Culemans, Moline, Il.. 
6. Msgr. D. Curtin, Glens Falls...... 
6. Rev. Dougherty, Canandaigua, 


L sree, Ind.. 


6. Rev. JT. Guendling. Pern, Jnd..... 
6. Rev. Chas. A. Hickev. Davton, 

6. Rev, M. M. Meara. Columbus, 

& Mother Walburga. Covington, 

6. Mr. B. Murphy, Chicago 

6. Rev. F. Rupert, Delphos, 

6. Sr, Teabel. Louisville. 

6. Sr. M. Edmunda, Davenport, 

&. Srs. of St. Francis, Streator, 

6. Rev. T. Halpin, Yonkers. N ae 
7. Rev. E. A. Pace. Washington.... 
7. Srs. of Mercy, Philadelphia 

7. St. Marv. Academy. Paducah, Ky.. 

7. Srs. of Notre Dame, Davton, O. 

(Z Re H. Hillenmeyer, 
“2 thee, J. A. Kessler. Detroit. Mich. 
Te gh en St. Margaret. Waterbury, 


Con 
7. Rev. "K. G. Beyer, La Crosse, Wis. 


Covington, 


Srl lo le bo 


-— oO 
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May, 1919 


sana 


STststagstost 


~I 


SPptstststar ost 
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aged Sted ad 8 o8 -528 


Bro. Edward, Detroit, Mich 
Mr. Wm. C. Bruce, Milwaukee.. 
Rev. J. J. Burke, Peoria, Ill 
Rev. P. P. Crane, St. Louis 
a A Dubray, Washington, 


Rev. Fagan, Milwaukee 

Rev. F: Fallon, Elizabeth, Pa.. 

Rev. J. C. Hogan, Oshkosh, Wis.. 

Rev. F, Keane, Pittsburgh 

Rev. F. A. Kehoe, Bellevue, Ky.. 
ae OR 8 Kirwin, New York 

Mr. D. C. Fauss, New York City. 

Mr. D. P. Towers, New York City 

The Librarian, Poughkeepsie, Nz ¥. 

V. Rev. C. D. McEnnery, St. 


oui 
. R. Moeller, Norwood, 

F. T. Moran, Cleveland, 

T. Morrissey, Uienabee. 

J. T. Mullen, Hudson, Mass. 
Presentation Acad., Louisville.... 
St. Francis School. Cleveland 
Miss Mary Schoolfield, 

Sr. M. Berchmans, Pittsburgh... 

Sr. M. Theresita. Cincinnati. 

Srs. of Mercy, Baltimore 

Srs. of N. D., Hamilton, 

Srs. of N. D.. Woburn, } 
Franciscan gg Johnstown, 
ga Srs., Lafavette, Ind.. 
Rev. T. V. Tobin, Little Rock.. 
Rev. F. Wachendorfer, College— 
ville, Ind. 

Rev. A. C. Zubowicz, So. Bend, 
Ind. 

Cong. of Resurrection, Chicago.. 
Rev. J. Sobieszezyk, Chicago 

St. Scholastica Academy, Chic 

Rro. Joseph, Lawrence, 

Chris. Bros. Academy, 


Weber, —— Ill. 
i . A. Casey, Fo Fe 


Rev. 
| a 


Rev. J. Lonergan, Sutersville, 

Rev. R. McDonald. Braddock, Pa 

Rev. M. Meathe, Detroit 

Mother FErnestina, Taunton, Mass. 

Mother M. Thecla. St. Francis.... 

Rev. G. Regenfuss, St. Francis, 
s 


j >. Rent, Pittsburgh 
S. H. Acad.. Watertown. Magss.... 
Sr. M. Alexine, Mt. St. Tosenh, O. 
ae of Charity, Mt. St. Joseph, 


— M. Florence, Mt. St. 
C 
—— M. Blanche, Mt. St. 
Ohi 


Sr. M. Helena, Erie. 

Srs. Nour Dame. Chicopee Mass. 

Srs. of N. D.. Waltham. Mass.. 

Srs. of Precious Rlood. St. Louis. 

Srs, of St. Francis, Chicago 

Srs. of St. Francis, Toliet. Tll..... 
ev. Chas. Stetter, Kentland, Ind. 

hee. F. J. Tobin. Richmond. Va 

Rev. S. P. Weisinger, Columbus, 
oO. 
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May, 1919 May, 1919 
8. St. Joseph Seminary, Yonkers, N. 8. Rev. . Wallbraun, West Park, O. 4 00 
= SAR AS IEE PEE ME RAIS em 40 00 8 Mrs, L. E. Cadieux, Boston....... 2 00 
8. et Mary Seminary, Baltimore.. 20 00 S.: . Be. M. DePazzi, Lancaster, N. Y.. 4 00 
8. St. John P. Coll., Danvers, Ms.. 10 00 8. * Imme.. Sem., Washington, 
8. > of N. D., Canton, | SES i ee ee ee ee 2 0 
8. H. Angels Conv., St. Cloud, Minn. 8 00 8. wees a . Mechtilde, Jersey City 2 00 
8. Bro. Ignatius, Bardstown, Ky..... 6 00 8. St. David’s Conv., Chicago........ 20) 
8. St. Lawrence Acad., N. Y. >) ee 6 00 8. Sr. M. Agnes,, Rutland, Vt........ 2 00 
8. sang H. Sch., New Orleans...... 5 00 8 Sr. Mary Anne, Buffalo........... 2 00 
8. ev. R. G. Connor, eres Ox. 4 00 8. Sr. seed Loretto, Convent Sta., 
8. Mother Cecilia, Dubuque.......... 4 00 I, cas Ascii fraeaecnvdin ck runkivs 2 00 
8. Rev. M. Reddy, Frovtignes, R. I. 400 8 Sr. M. a ag Rockford, IIl..... 2 
Rite MNOS ler siehe teehee cant eosissieneeces 04 8... Srs. ok Ni, Cleveland, Oeics 2 00 
8 Sr. M. Vincentella, Brooklyn..... 4 00 8 Srs. of Stl ic. Clover Bottom, 
S, Srt. 2 N. D., Lawrence, Mass... OO RB “cae taecncsscemnonese tansetaces 2 0 
8. Srs. St. Joseph, Philadelphia...... 4 00 9. St. Vincent Sem., Beatty, Pa...... 40 00 
8. Seoaahc india Srs., Lowell, Mass..... 3 00 9. Mt. St. Mary’s Sem., Emmitsburg. 20 00 
8. ro. A. Hollinger, Peoria, i sinscle 2 00 9. Srs. of Nazareth, Philadelphia eines 14 00 
8 Bros. of Mary, Baltimore, Md..... 2 00 9. Mr. R. Crane, Chincinnati......... 12 00 
8. Chris. Bros., Westchester, i es ae 2 00 9 Rev. R. Champion, Ecorse, Mich.. 6 00 
8 Rev. J. Darowski, E. Buffalo...... 2 00 9 Franciscan Fathers, Chicago waev ce 6% 
8. Rev. H. Eilermann, Harrison, O... 2 00 9. St. Joseph Acad., W. Park, O.... 5 00 
8. Rev. J. H. Gaughan, Minneapolis. 2 00 9. Rev. N. Dahlmanns, Parkston, 
8. Rev. J. S. Hannan, Circleville, O. 2 00 SMS “ca ps anit seamak seman censatusls 4 00 
& Rev. A. F. Hickey, Boston, Mass 2 00 9. Rev. P. Guilday, Washington, D. 
8. Mother M. Donata, N. Cambridge, Ts. ‘cueaddesdsandted denies Qadaochon$ 4 00 
EEE RN SMR EI 5 2 00 9. Mother M. James, West Chester, 
8 Rev. D. Higgins, Oconomowoc, ih. '-. iccoebacoceSviasn vemage tecnke 4 00 
ML. odicckidisneunteies on cnlanie damebcces 2 00 9. Mother M. Katharine, Consho- 
a. Family Convent, Manitowoc, MOOMMERL. Wag asd bua dalenukeee ts Kaken® 4 00 
| I Re SEN ern 2 00 9 Sr. M. Clare, Stevens Point, Wis. 4 00 
8 H. Rosary School, Columbus, O.. 2 00 9. mer as Aldridge, New Haven, 
8 Rev. F. Howard, Columbus, O. ae. ls I otanacaas ce actiensiannves es 200 
8. Mother WY. Fidelis, Manchester, 9. Cathedral School, Baltimore....... 2 00 
PRE: “Sv i nutediigeeaniens «dan daawe'ec 2 00 9. Ben. Srs., Pittsburgh (Canal St.). 2 00 
8. Rev. Jos. O’Reilly, Chicago, IIl.. 2 00 9. Ben, Srs., Pittsburgh (Royal St.). 2 00 
8. Redemptorist Fathers, St. Louis.. 2 00 O° Cok PL. Callahan, Louisville, 
8 Rev. J. R. Roth, Washington, D. Cc. 200 Eis aieacs puciicsickits ohiuak ones line's mien 2 00 
& St. Mary Acad., Prairie du Chien. 2 00 9 Miss M. Chute, Minneapolis, 
8. ae & Shaw, Lowell, Mass.. 2 00 MESS a wiececk vasecehevieeman see 2 00 
8 Rev. J. Sheahan, Poughkeepsie, 9. Rev. R. Davis, Nazareth, Ky...... 2 00 
ING  WattGhia dana coasts betaine 2 00 9. Rev. A. Havestadt, Prescott, W Beis 200 
8 Rev. F. Sheeran, Sherrill, 9. Rev. W. Kirby, Batavia, N. Y...... 200 
TUG od vinised Sian Sed eee poodle he 3 os 2 00 9. Rev. Mother General. Loretto, Ky 2% 
8. Sr. M. Carmelia, Panacea eee 2 00 9. Mr. M. F. Murphy, Grand Forks, 
8; Se, M.. Clare. Jersey Rh , ae 200 BRE Se tee 20 
8 Sr. M. Dolorosa, Philadelphia. . Kacoae 2 00 9. Rev. Jas. F. Nolan, Baltimore..... 200 
8 Sr. M. Etienne, Lake Linden, 9% Dr. John Ranly, Cincinnati Eocakns’ 2 00 
PN 5965 AUK ee Sie na pennhinns aire 2 00 9 Rev. Wm. J. Ryan, New Orleans.. 2 00 
& Sr. M. Engenia, Cleveland, O..... 2 00 9. Rev. J. A. cts St. Paul. 2 00 
8. Sr. M. Maxemina, St. Paul....... 2 00 9, St. Agnes Convent, Chicago....... 2 00 
8 Sr. M. Regina, Paterson, N. J..... 2 00 9 Sr. M. Pierre, Leonardtown, Md.. 2 00 
8 Srs. of Chris. Charitv, Detroit..... 2 00 9. St. Michael School, Cleveland, O. 2 00 
8 Srs. of Div. Prov., Pittsburgh aus ae 2 00 9 St. Stanis. H. of Retreats, Cleve- 
RS Sts, of N> D., Lynn, i aa 2 00 WARN Oe fas ta ie dies cere carer concede 2 00 
& Srs. of N. D., Peabody, Mass..... 2 00 9. Sr. Adeltrudis, Cresco, Ta......... 2 00 
& Srs. of N. D., St. Louis (8th St.) 2 00 9. Sr. Angelica of Mary. Chicago.... 20 
8 Srs. de. N. D., St. Louis (Grand 9. Sr. Peter Nolasco, Jeff. City, Mo.. 2 00 
ON iss sincere ah tod ememaine nelk ak celts 2 00 9 Srs. of Chris. Charity. Phila....... 2 00 
8 Srs, of N. D., Somerville, Mass.. 2 00 9. Srs. of N. D., Cambridge, Mass... 2 00 
8. Srs. of St. Agnes, Fond-du-Lac, 9 Srs. of N. D., Glen Cove. N. Y. 2 00 
Re eas He 2 00 9 Srs. of St. Joseph, Randolph, 
& Srs. of St. Francis, Cedar Lake, MEME. sclipddonsinc cc eke en nonvencedes 2 00 
1 NE PE PR SON TN, SR Te a 2 00 9. Rev. A. Cornelissen, Washington, 
& Srs. of St. Francis, Chicago....... i eo Ss nent eee torre cy tk reece 6 00 
& Srs. of St. Francis, Ft. Wayne, 9. Rev. Wm. McMullen, Pittsburgh.. 6 
DS Area t kc bRastedvckeeerisadiancde 2 00 a: Be Augustine, Syracuse, i 6 00 
8. Srs. of St. Francis, Philadelphia.. 2 00 ® St. Jos.’s Acad., Columbus, O...... 5 0 
8 Srs. of St. Francis, St. John, Ind. 200 9. Rev. T. A. Murphy. Milwaukee.. 4 00 
& Srs. of St. Joseph. Brooklyn. ‘ 2 00 9. Sr. M. De Sales, Aurora, . Roe 4 00 
8. Ursuline Sisters, St. Lowes. . £ 2 00 9. Conv. of Immec. Conc., 
8. Ursuline Sisters. Tiffin, O......... 2 00 Ln pha oe ascale nea nn wees oe ee 2 00 
8. a Moses E. Kiely, ane 12 00 9. Rev. R. L. Hayes. Pittsburgh eS 2 00 
8. Ann School, Wilmington, Del.. 6 00 9 Mr. B. Herder. St. Lovis......... 200 
8. eae M. Perpetua, Not. Dame, 9. Mother M. Borgia, Brighton, 
BHAA SAGs cs yOalawionssicissnenana seeders 4 00 BOG, CuCy cobiauatwl fxenntadarhernae 2 00 
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Schulze, St. Francis, 12. H. Cross Dom. Conv., Brooklyn.. 
12. Rev. P. Marke, West Park, O.. 
12. Rev. Carl Meinberg, Davenport, 


12. ss Peter & Paul Sch., 


pane 
Py) 


Se 
So 


Sr. 2 ” Avelina, Olpe, Kans 
Srs. of Loretto, Toronto, O 
Srs. of St. Francis, Duncan, Nebr. 
a. J. F. Stanton, * Stoughton, 
Rev. st Unterreitmeier, Evansville 
Rev. Chas. Auer, Dimock, S. 
Rev. J. F. Barbian, St. Francis, 


> > ~ o_o 


Srs. of Mercy West Hartford.. 
Niagara Univ., Niagara, N. Y 
Miss M, O’Brie n, Louisville, Ky 
Christian Brothers, New York — 
V. Bh Msgr. J. Connolly, N. 


— 
acer 
NNYNNW 
do > 


McEvoy, Brooklyn 

Rev, y. F. Noll, Huntington, Ind. 
Sr. M. Clarissa, Oldenburg, Ind.. 
Sr. M. Veronica, Oldenburg, Ind. 
Mother Olivia, Oldenburg, Ind.. Bro. Edward, F. S. C., New York. 
Srs. of Prov., Chelsea, Mass...... 2. Stamp 
Srs. of St. Frs., Col., O. (Mohawk 2, Rev. F. Bruksieker, Toledo, O.... 

t 2. Rev. P. J. Collopy, San Francisco 
. Rev. P. i oa Milwaukee.. 
2...Rev. J. E. Ei, S. M.. Clayton, Mo. 

Felician gf "Lodi. 1 

V. Fitzgerald; Spokane, 


h. 
Mr. + Krone, Jr., New York City 
Rev. J. F. Kuebler, Shelbv, O 
Rev. T. J. Larkin, New Orleans.. 
Rev. P. McInerney, Topeka, Kans. 
Mr. W. T. Manion, New Orleans. 
Rev. A. E. Manning. Lima, O..... 
Mother Provincial, Cincinnati 
Rev. J. S. Murphy, Galveston 
Rev, A, Nacey, Grosse P. Farms, 
Mich. 

Rev. R. Neagle, Malden, Mass.. 
Hon. Jos. Pelletier. 

St. Basil School, 

~~ F. McManus, Council Bluffs, 


nwo 


Wis 
Rev. H. Brosseau, Haileybury, Ont. 
Exchange 


to 


He bo DO ED OD 


gro. Andrew, S. M., St. Louis.... 
Bros. of Mary, Erie, Pa 

Rev. R. Butin, Washington, D. C. 
Bro. J. Carges, S. M., Baltimore. 
Rev. J. B. Craney. Dubuque 
Franciscan Frs., Cincinnati 

Rev. D. Halpin, Chillicothe, 

Rev. F. Hufnagel, Duluth, Minn.. 
Rev. Edw. Jones, Morris, Minn.. 
Rev. P. Judge, Omaha, Nebr 

Rev. M. . Lambing, Scottdale, 


bo po bo HOPS 
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Pa. 

Rev. A. M. Leyden, Columbus, O. 

Rev. G. Maurer, St. Clair Hgts., 

Mich. 

Mother M. Florence, San Antonio 

Mother Rose, Nazareth, 

Mr. Jos. Otten, Pittsburgh 

Presentation Srs., Aberdeen, 3 

Redemptorist Frs., New Orleans.. 

Rev. F. Scheid, Perkinsville, N. 2. St, Lawrence School, Cincinnati.. 

Y. : St. Leo Abbey. St. Leo. Fla 
Academy, Vincennes, 


peck ke hte ped fed aed 
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2 
2 
9 
3 
2 
2 


bobo no 


Rev. P. Schnetzer. San Antonio... 

Sr. Marv Paula, Rochester, 

Sr. M. Timona. New Trier, Minn. 

Srs. of Charity, S. Lawrence, 
Mass. 

Srs. of Div. Prov., Kalida, O 

Rev. M. Sullivan, Hartford 

Rev. H. Waldhaus, Cincinnati 

we St. Mary Sem.. Cincinnati.... 
D. Acad., Mitchell, 5. D 

M M. Clara, St. 

Sr. M. Teresa, St. 

Mother M, Petra, 

Mt. St. Jos. C. Inst., Philadelphia 

Mt. ee Jos. Nor. Inst.. Phil 

Mt. Jos. Nov.. Phiiadelphia... 

Rev. 4 Hemmersbach, Cincinnati. 

Sr. Ethelbert, Marinette, Wis 

Srs. de N. D., Marinette, Wis.... 

Rev. J. A. Tieken, Cincinnati 

Guild of Cath. Women, St. 

Srs. of Charity, New Haven, 
Conn. 

Srs. of N. D., Wabasha, Minn.... 

Sacred Heart Academy, St. Louis 

Degts. of Cross, Shreveport, La.... 

R. C. High School, Philadelphia. . 

St. Joseph Academy. St. 

s Louis Academy, Tottenville, 


bo pwr 
~) 


bono 


’ ee Corning, 
Sr. M. Angeline, Pend ys Lac, 
Wis. 
Sr. M. Dolorosa, Baltimore 
Sr. Mary Josine, Gr. 
Mich. 
Sr. M. Octavia, Anderson, Ind.... 
Sr. M. Valeria. Joliet, 
Srs. of Chr. Charity. Chicago..... 
Srs. of Div. Prov.. Newport, Ky.. 
ae. of Good Shepherd, Lawrence, 
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Ss. 

Srs. Mt. Prec. Blood, O’Fallon 
Srs. N. D., E. Boston 
Srs. D., S. Boston 

Srs. of N. D., Roxbury, Mass.... 
Srs. de N. D.. St. Louis... 
Franciscan Srs.. Freeport, 
Srs. of St. Francis, Hammond, 

Ind. 

Srs, of St. Francis, Lincoln, Neb. 
Srs. of St. Joseph, St. Louis 
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St. Mary Hospital. S. Francisco.. 
Hays Catholic College, Hays, Kas. 
Rey. E. Fitzgerald, Clinton, Mass. 
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12. 
12. 


Rev. A. J. Zeller, Philadelphia.... 
Rev. R. M. Kelley, O 

Foreign Mission Soc., Maryknoll, 
La Salle Institute, Troy, N, Y.. 
Mt. Carmel Conv., Thibodaux, La. 
Sr. M. Loyola, Chicago 


Reports 
St. Benedict College, Newark, N. 


Rev. Henry A. Dolan. f 
Rev, H. Kaufmann, Detroit 
Rev. A. E. Lafontaine, Ft. Wayne. 


Rev. Joseph_Lempka, Detroit 
_ F. ALR 
F saan 


an 
©, 


empe, Chicago 


College, St. Joseph, 


Bro. Jerome, F. S. C., Buffalo.. 
Bros. of Mary, Pittsburgh 

Rev. J. Doherty, LL. D., 
Dominican Srs., Milwauke 

ae ee Doorley, New ‘eodaie, 


N. 

Rev. M. J. Gleason, Salem, Mass. 
Rev. W. P. Gough, Philadelphia. . 
Rev. P. J, McCormick, Washing- 
ton: D.. C. 

Mother Aloysia, Baltic, Conn 
— M. Matilda, Columbus, 


Rev. 
Rev. 
N. Y. 
7, J. M. Redon, Menlo Park, 
al. 
Sacred Heart Convent, gar, = ig 
Sr. Gabriel Cole, Benecia, Cal.. 
Sr. M. Tulia, New York City 
Sr. M. T.ouise, Chicago 
Sr. M. Loyola, Chicago 
Sr. M. Rose, Delaware. O 
Sr. M. Xaveria, Gilbertsville, 


Sr. 
Mont. 
Sisters of Charity, Roxbury, Mass. 
Srs. of N. D.. Springfield, Mass.. 
re of St. Frs., Chicago Hgts, 
Il. 


Srs. of St. Frs., Joliet (Fliz. St.) 
Srs. of St. Frs.. Joliet (Plfd. Ave) 
Rey. Tos. P| Stah!. Davenport. Ja. 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Jos. Siihr, Pitts- 
burgh 
Ursuline Acad., Youngstown, O.. 
Rt. Rev. J. Cassidy, Fall River, 
Ms. 
Ursuline Academy, Toledo, 
Mother ge ner Melrose, 
Srs. of St. Francis, Mansfield, O.. 
Bro. Z. le Marin Co., Cal.. 
Rev. J. Cahalan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
S Carmody, Bellingham, 
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14. 
14. 


14. 
14. 
14. 


14, 
14. 


elie ied elec ee en ee ee 
Koren oor or Stor 


my 
id 


Dror Hrsvsws1 eH 


Or ot Stor ot 


Franciscan Srs., Los Angeles 
~— J. Higgins, E. Cambridge, 


A. Lyons, So. Boston.. 
Mother Gerardino, Willimantic. . 
Murphy, Brighton, 


Mary’s Academy, Leavenworth 
Sr. Eugenia Fealy, Normandy, 


Mo. 
Sr. M. Agnella, Columbus, Nebr.. 
Sr. M. Amatus, Fresno, Cal 
Sr. M, Lydia, Winsted, Minn.... 
nea sean of D. Heart, Hanford, 


Valeria, S. Oshkosh, Wis 
Sr. of H. Cross, Logansport, Ind. 
Srs. of Immce. Heart, ir oe a 
Srs. of St. Frs., Glen Ridd le, Pa.. 
Rev. O. Ziegler, St. Francis, Wis. 
Rev. D. Zuchowski, Riverside, Il. 
Aquinas Acad., Tacoma, Wash. 

Sr. M. Jovita, Madison, Minn 
Rev. J. A. Burns, Brookland, D. 


c. 

Rev. J. F. Griffin, Holyoke, Mass. 
Rev. P. C, Conway, Chicago 
a P. Reichertz, Mt. Calvary, 


Sr. Georgiana, Roxbury, Mass. 

Srs. of Prec. Blood, Minster, O... 
Srs. of St. Tos., Ww. Hartford, Cn 
~~ + Werninger, Huntington, 


The Josephinum, Columbus, O.. 
Rev. F. Valerius, Columbus, Oo: 
St. John Seminary. Brooklyn 
Donation, (Rt. “Rev. James J. 
Hartlev, D. D., Columbus, O.):. 
Sr. M. Lawrence. Buffalo 
Ursuline Acad., Cleveland, O 
— O. L. of Mercy, Milford, 
n. 


. Ahern, Buffalo 
iT A. A. Bachman, Tonawanda, 


5 Pie Fagan, New York City. 
Rev. J. Greaney, Woodlawn, Pa.. 
Rev. John Kaster, New London, 


. O’Reilly. Dayton, O... 
. Joseph, Baltimore 
Rev. T. Weldon, New Orleans.... 
Rev. F. Bradley, Fall River, Ms.. 
Rev. J. Fitzmaurice, Norwich, 
Conn. 

Rev. Wm. D. Hickey, Cincinnati.. 
Rev. Tos. Kellv, Moline, Ill 
Rev. Tohn Louis, Se bewaing, Mich. 
Rev. F. Mergen. Clyde, Mo 
Mother M. Pauline, Notre Dame.. 
a Agnes Academy, Tndianapolis. 

ss een Academy, Terre Haute, 

inc 
Sr. Suor. Blanche, Baltimore 
Srs. of Mercy, Pittsburgh 
Srs. of Mercy. E. Rosten 
Presentation Srs.. San Francisco., 
Franciscan Srs., Tindsav. Nebr... 
Ne de L. Tragesser, Kirkwood, 


Doaaties, (Rt, Rev. J. F. 
Canevin, D. D.z gy ee 
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FINANCIAL 


1919 
Donation, (Mt. Rev. John J. Glen- 
non, D. D., St. Louis) 
Sr. M. Medulpha, Baltimore 
Acad. O. L. Lake, San Antonio... 
Mother M. Avelline, Caldwell, N. 


¥; 

Mt. Mercy Academy, Buffalo.... 

Sr. Mary of Angela, Tucson, Ariz. 

Sr. Mgt, Mary Brady, St. Louis.. 

Srs. of Charity, Greensburg, Pa.. 

Rev. Wm. Considine, Detroit 

Exchange 

Visitation Academy, St. 
. F. Hausser. Chicago 

McDermott. 


Rev. D. ; McKinnon, 


Ca 
Mother M. Gonsalva, Gr. Rapids... 
gd J. O’Reilly, Lawrence, Mass. 
. Joseph Conv., Fitchburg, Mass. 
St Joseph Sch. for Deaf, Oakland 
De Ricci, Chicago 
Dosthaliel Srs., College Pt., N. 
Srs. of St. Frs., Millhousen, Ind.. 
Bulletins 
Cathedral Latin Sch., Cleveland.. 
S. Srs. of N. D., New Orleans.... 
Donation, (Rt. Rev. J. B. Morris, 
D. D., Little Rock) 
Srs. of Div. Prov., Davton, Ky.. 
Jesuit Frs., Mankato, Minn 
- | aes Academy, Providence, 


Bro, James, C. F. X., 
Revi. Jo PF, O’Dwyer, 


McKees- 


Livermore, 


3altimore.. 
Frankfort, 


. McEvoy, Syracuse 
Rose's s “Conv., La Crosse, Wis. 
ant L. Yeske, S. M., Dayton, 0; 
Donation, (Mt. Rev. Jeremiah 
Harty, D. D., Omaha) 
Donation, (Rt. Rev. Henry 
thoff, D. D.. Belleville, Ill.)..... 
Donation. 
Shaw, D. I 
Donation, (Rt. Rev. Jos. P. Lynch, 
DB. Dy DMUAS, Te). .2565 es.c0s 
Donation, (Rt. Rev. Paul P. 
Pasa. ng D. D., Green Bay, Wis.) 
. M. Thomasine, Chicago 
M. Tolentine, Chicago 
ars, of St. Frs., ‘Gorden. I 
Donation, (Rt. Rev. Leo 
0 B., D. D., Relmont. N. C.) 
Tmmaculata Acad.. Portland, Ore.. 
ag ag Srs., Portland, Ore.... 
Sr. M. Josepha. Pittsburgh 
T oretto Acad., Kansas Citv, Mo... 
Rev. P. Burkett, Jersev City, N. 5. 
Conv, O. L. Perp. Help., Ruffalo. 
Rev. D. Laverv. Atchison. Kans.. 
ay: a J. O’Brien, Poughkeepsie, 


St. Mary Sch., Poughkeepsie 

Srs, of Charity, Lowell, Mass..... 
Franciscan Srs., Lafavette, Ind... 
Srs. of St. Joseph, Wichita, Kans. 
Rev. P. Zwart. Moline, Ill 

Bro. C. Knebel, Cleveland, 

Rev. J. Cassin. Sarta Rosa, Cal.. 
Dr. Met. Geottler, Atascadero. Cal. 
Rev. K. Heid, Collegeville, Minn. 
Rev. M. Higgins, Germantown, Pa. 
Rev; &. A. Kutz, St.’ Louis......... 
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19. 
19. 
19. 


Mr, J. F. Lehnhoff, Cincinnati.... 
Rev. J. J. McGarry, Boston 
Cecilia, Conv. 


Mother M. 
Nut J. 


aeether Prioress, Sinsinawa, Wis.. 

Mt. St. Mary Acad., Cherokee, Ta. 

Oblate’ Fathers, Buffalo 

Rev. Jno. A. O’Connor, Pittsburgh 

Sacred Heart Acad., Halletsville, 
ex, 

Rev. Wm. Schmitt, Cincinnati.. 

Sr. M. Elenita, Waterbury, Conn.. 

Sr. M. Louisita, Media, 

Sr. M. Richard, Milwaukee 

Srs. of Charity, Dubuque 

Srs. of Charity, Swissvale, Pa 

Srs, of Hum. of Mary, Cleveland. . 

Srs. of N. D., Redwood City, Cal. 

Srs. of Prec. Blood, St. 

Sr. M. Mildred, a Can 

Donation, (Mt. Rev. D. T. Dough- 
erty, D. Di Philadelphia) 

Cath. Nor. School & Pio Nono 
College, St. Francis, Wis........ 

Rev. N. Brust, St. Francis, Wis 

St. Frs. Prep. Sem. Cincinnati.... 

St. John Eccl. Sem., Boston 

Rt. Rev. Msgr. J. Peterson, Boston 

Donation, (Rt. Rev. Herman J. 
Alerding, my Se. FG —— 

Subiaco College, Subiaco, 

D’Youville Coll., Buffalo. . 

Rev. D. J. Riordan, Chicago 

Rev. J. Surprenant, Saginaw, 
Mich. 

St. Peter Acad., San Francisco.. 

Rev. J, J. Jepson, Catonsville, Md. 

Mother Alphonsa, Corliss, Wis... 

Mother Romana, Racine, Wis.... 

Mother M. Solano, Pendleton, 
Ore. 

St. Mary Sch., St, Mary’s, Pa.... 

Sr. M. Magdalen, Quincy, Ill 

Sr. Teresa Vincent, Springfield, O. 

Srs. de N. D., Prairie du Chien. . 

Rev. O. Bleil, Madisonville, La... 

Rev. S. Brennan, Ukiah, 

Dominican Frs., Zanesville, O 

Dominican Srs., Stockton, 

Rev. Ralph Hunt, San Francisco.. 

Miss N. McKevitt. San Francisco. 

Rev. J. Malone, Spokane, Wash.. 

Rev. J. Mies, Adrian, Mich 

Presentation Srs.. San Francisco.. 

St. Catherine’s T. Sch., S. Fran- 
cisco 

St. Frs. de Sales Sch., Oakland... 
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91. Sr. M. Celerina, Chicago 21. Srs. of Mercy, Baltimore 

21. St. Joseph N. College, Springheld, 21. Srs. of St. Francis, Cincinnati. O. 
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GENERAL MEETINGS 


PROCEEDINGS 


St. Louis, Mo., JUNE 23, 1919 
The initial event: of the Sixteenth Annual Meeting of the 
Catholic Educational Association of the United States, was a 
reception given on Monday at 8:00 P. M., at the St. Louis 
University, St. Louis, Mo. The following brief program was 
carried out, the Rt. Rev. Msgr. J. A. Connolly, V. G., acting as 
chairman of the meeting: 


Orchestra. 

Address — Rt. Rev. Msgr. J. A. Connolly, V. G. 

Address — His Honor, Mayor Kiel, of St. Louis. 

Address — Rev. Bernard J. Otting, S. J. 

Orchestra. 

Reply — Rt. Rev. T. J. Shahan, D. D., President General of 
the Catholic Educational Association. 


At the conclusion of the exercises His Grace, Most Rev. John 
J. Glennon, D. D., Archbishop of St. Louis, extended his greet- 
ings. He spoke in terms of high praise of the work of the 
Catholic Educational Association, and said that among all our 
societies none took higher rank. 

A line was then formed and all the delegates in attendance were 
presented to His Grace, the Most Reverend Archbishop, to Right 
Rev. Bishop Shahan, to His Honor, the Mayor, and others in 
the receiving line. 

On Tuesday, June 24, at 9:30 A. M., the Convention opened 
with Pontifical Mass in the beautiful new St. Louis Cathedral, 
celebrated by Rt. Rev. T. J. Shahan, D. D. Bishop Shahan 
was assisted by Very Rev. Dr. Ryan, C. M., president of Kenrick 
Seminary, as archpriest. Rev. F. J. O’Connor, pastor of Our 
Lady of Lourdes church was deacon, and Rev. S. Tucker of the 


(39) 
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Cathedral was subdeacon. Revs. M. S. Brennan, of SS. Mary 
and Joseph’s church and Rev. Nicholas Brinkman of the Cathe- 
dral were Masters of Ceremonies. The Most Reverend Arch- 
bishop assisted at his throne, with Very Rev. B. P. O’Reilly, 
S. M., and Very Rev. John F. Fenlon, S. S., D. D., Deacons of 
Honor. The Rt. Rev. Christopher E. Byrne, D. D., was present 
in the Sanctuary. 

The music of the Mass was exquisitely rendered, and the 
spacious aisles were filled with teachers. At the Gospel His 
Grace, the Most Reverend Archbishop, gave the following 
address : 


SERMON OF MOST REVEREND JOHN J. GLENNON, D. D., 
ARCHBISHOP OF ST. LOUIS 


The problems confronting the Catholic Educational Associa- 
tion of America to-day are many and serious. Upset as the 
world has been by the war, with commerce disturbed, cities de- 
stroyed and human lives sacrificed by the million; with a people 
consequently restless and anxious, turning their minds to the 
question of what they have lost, and then to what they hope to 
gain, it only natura! that to us, too, should come anxiety, if not 
alarm. 

And America is strangely, fatefully brought into the very 
midst of this chaos. Whether for better or worse, we cannot 
escape it now, because all the fierce lights and all the false hopes, 
and all the black despairs of Europe find their reflection, and 
to an extent, a lodgment with us. Now, what affects America 
affects all her people; and increasingly so in proportion to their 
endowments, blessings and opportunities. Which, again means 
that you of the Catholic Educational Association, never forget- 
ting your principles, but even because of them, have the duty 
to your country of supporting it in all its efforts towards the 
amelioration of the people and its progress as a nation. 

But in order that effective service may be rendered, it is nec- 
essary for us to know what the people, or if you will, their rep- 
resentatives, expect of us; and at the same time what the people 
really need. Now what apparently is it that our representatives 
ask of us? Have they a program of their own? It must be con- 
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fessed that in this regard there is much confusion. Some of 
their ideas are definite enough, but in their application they 
largely fail in results;— such, for instance, as the question of 
the employment of the returning soldier. All of us are anxious 
to see him return to the army of industry and help him on the 
way, yet the law of his return is not what the legislators create, 
but largely the old one of demand and supply. 

Again in the great question of capital and labor we have a 
problem which antedated the war by centuries, and will probably 
continue to exist to the end. The war has riveted public atten- 
tion upon this problem, and no doubt more good must result both 
from positive legislation and the better understanding through 
education of that great social problem. 


We hear also of the process of Americanization which is 
made by some to include all problems national and international ; 
but by others is limited to the teaching of what may be regarded 
as the salient features of our government and national life; 
while with others again it is limited to the promotion of the 
English language and the use thereof, especially in primary 


education. In this regard we should all realize that a people 
should have one language for general use, since thereby we as 
a nation become more united and efficient; and since also educa- 
tion itself is thereby imparted with greater economy. Further- 
more, when a language is a nation’s Own creation and genius, 
it helps to bind a people to that nation, and is thus promotive of 
patriotism. This, however, America cannot claim; for the Eng- 
lish language is an adopted language, and consequently we have 
not reasons as substantial as the others for its exploitation. 

I mention these three promotions as expressing the dominant 
ideas of our representatives regarding the great work of restora- 
tion. The returning soldier, the broader question of labor and 
capital, the question of training in Americanism and through 
the English language, all are problems that deserve our gravest 
consideration to-day. They are problems to which we should 
bring our best thought; and in their accomplishment our steady 
and rational service. 

But there appear to me to be much graver problems than 
those mentioned, — problems on which depend not alone the 
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fabric of the nation and its prosperity, but the fabric of society 
itself, as limited by no nation, faction or political form of life. 
Referred to are movements making for the material welfare of 
the people — the material greatness and the consequent strength 
and unity thereby brought to the nation itself. Now while I 
admit that the damage done during the war in the material order 
was very great (we shall not see the reparation in our day) ; 
greater still has been the damage done in the moral order; and 
far more difficult, too, shall be that reparation. 

The Catholic Educational Association, while it should not re- 
ject an obligation to aid in things material, while it should dedi- 
cate itself to all that makes for the welfare of the people, its 
particular province, after all, is to labor for the moral well-being 
of the nation and the restoration of the people to the dominion 
of Christ. Here we come directly to the question confronting us 
to-day. Our government is anxious also to see promoted the 
moral welfare of our people. It has long since passed away 
from the crude belief that a training in secular branches of edu- 
cation is all that an American citizen requires. It has found out 
through the war that secular training aided by military and 
scientific training may make an efficient, but not necessarily a 
willing, nor yet a reliable soldier — that he needs not alone hands 
trained to fight, but a heart for sacrifice, and a soul to throw into 
the defense of the cause he believes to be just. 


Hence the war had scarcely commenced when the Govern- 
ment realized that it was necessary not alone to train the troops 
in the manual of arms, but to give them that “morale” that would 
make them invincible — that they must bind the strong arm with 
the still braver spirit within, thus transforming the mere soldier 
into the hero. Hence came the appeals to our churches and the 
call for the chaplains, and all the aid that numerous volunteers 
could bring to the sustaining of that indefinable element now 
deemed so necessary for the fighting forces of the nations; and 
so important was this element in our fighting forces, that to it 
was given a large share in the victory that followed. 

So in the wake of the war it was only logical to see arise 
a persistent demand for a moral as well as a scientific training 
for our people. It has become evident that our nation shall rot 
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be great because of arms alone. It is admitted that militarism 
has‘seen its day; and that though some preparedness in arms 
must be insisted on, yet our chiefest cfforts must be directed to 
the building up of that moral force among our people that will 
make them unconquerable. 

Hence all that went to make up the morale of our troops — 
all the inspiration that obtained, all the high purposes that 
were set before them, all the fidelities that were taught them, 
all the sacrifices that were demanded of them, must now in 
their perpetuation become our chiefest labor; so that our nation 
may arise to the heights, and give in action to the world the ful- 
fillment of that gospel of exalted justice and mercy and truth it 
has been preaching to the nations. 


But how may this be done? To train in moral life, to set 
before the public a code of morals, to give to that code a sanc- 
tion, and to vitalize it so that it will be a reality and not a dream, 
it is necessary that that code should have a religious basis. It 
is necessary that in the teaching of it, the teacher will be able 


to bring the explicit sanction of religion to its acceptance and its 
faithful performance. Moral teaching must be accompanied by 
and based on definite religious instruction. For proof of this we 
have history, experience and reason showing that neither the 
teaching nor the practice of morals can long survive when sepa- 
rated from a religious belief. 

And now the difficulty presents itself in this: —that the ma- 
jority of our people appear to think differently. They have come 
to the conclusion, but by what process of reasoning we know 
not, that moral teaching is something that can stand alone and 
can be imparted excluding at the same time any definite religion. 
They set against the dictates of reason, the data of experience, 
and the teaching of history, this current and prevailing public 
sentiment. How this sentiment grew — what prejudices are 
interwoven with it, they refuse to consider. It is American; 
therefore it is good enough. It appears broad and liberal; but 
what is better, it is favored by a majority of voters; and so en- 
dorsed must be in their opinion necessarily right. 

What astonishes us and is somewhat disappointing is the fact 
that while we have in public life many men of courage and in- 
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tellect, many who profess to set principle above party and the de- 
fense of truth above political success, so few if any of them are 
sufficiently courageous to face the situation here presented — 
who are willing to discuss it calmly, and admit the conclusion 
that logically follows. 

It may be said (although this does not flatter their intelligence) 
that they are unaware of the existence of the difficulty ; but this is 
scarcely true. It must be rather that foreseeing the difficulties 
in the way they are anxious to avoid the issue altogether. When 
spoken to, they urge that discussion would be inopportune — that 
anyhow the system obtaining at present must not be changed, and 
may not be modified — that it is better “to let sleeping dogs lie”. 
They point out to the immediate danger of religious strife. And 
lastly, and as if to set the seal of finality, they urge the consti- 
tutional inhibition to any union of Church and State which they 
suspect to be back of the plea that moral and religious teaching 
should go together. 

On this point, let me say that they need have no fear; for 
what the Constitution prohibits, namely, the establishment or 
support of a State church or religion is the very last thing 
that Catholics, at least, desire. Never once in the course of our 
history has there been a movement on the part of our people, 
priests or Bishops, to seek to amend this Article of the Constitu- 
tion; never once have we asked for financial support from the 
government for our Church or our religion; and we never will. 
We are not only satisfied with “a free Church in a free State”; 
but we would oppose anything making against the freedom of 
either. 

What, then, is the position of the Church in these matters? 
You are aware, my brethren, that I cannot speak officially for 
the Church in America. The Bishops at their meeting next Sep- 
tember may do so; and we may, in the meantime, properly ap- 
peal to them. What I have to say is just my own view; and 
yet I know I am reflecting the thought of many when I state: 
First, that we must, irrespective of an existing public opinion, 
careless whether it is opportune or not, hold this truth almost 
self-evident, that in practical life, moral training must have a 
religious basis, background and sustenance; secondly, that in 
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this, our America, though there are many difficulties in the way 
of properly applying this principle in the world of education, 
yet as the issue is of last importance it becomes an imperative 
duty for our people, casting aside prejudice and politics, to come 
to some reasonable determination thereon; thirdly, if that de- 
termination were to allot support to our teachers equally with 
all other teachers according to the amount of secular education 
that they impart in our and other private schools, such a deter- 
mination would violate no constitutional inhibition ; while on the 
other hand it would establish a reasonable equity between the 
sources and the disposal of taxes. 

But even should this not obtain, then, at least, there should be 
found on the part of the State the earnest purpose to cooperate 
with, and to sustain with what moral support is at its disposal 
the schools which effectively teach morals, in that they teach 
religion as well. 

If during the war the secular power was so anxious to have 
the cooperation of religious bodies to bring to them the men to 
fight, it has a still greater reason to invite our cooperation in pre- 
paring and building up a manhood to serve their country in the 
future whether in war or peace. 

And may I not refer to another feature of this question? Be- 
fore the war we had to listen to criticisms that were many and 
varied against the religious system of training. Have we not 
now reason to be hopeful, what with the struggle just ended, 
with’ the men of faith and training that responded to the call, 
and as heroes fought to a finish, that such criticisms will cease? 
Surely with all the present foreboding, with the desperate pos- 
sibilities confronting not alone our nation, but all the nations of 
the earth, such criticisms are out of place. He is not a patriot 
who would declare that every school that teaches faith in Christ 
must be faithless to America; or that the one who denies the 
supremacy and completeness of purely secular training is an 
enemy of his country; or who holds that the State shall be om- 
nipotent, while the individual, however numerous he may be, or 
just his cause, may, and of a right ought to be ignored. This 
latter is not and never was democracy. It is the doctrine of the 
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steam-roller, which ever stands for tyranny, whether the hands 
that direct it claim service under a democracy or a Czar. 

Again, the best interests of civilization are promoted by a 
variety of education— by the due acknowledgment of parental 
rights — by the freedom and character and consecration of the 
teacher. Unfortunately this freedom, this variety, these con- 
secrations, are now everywhere imperiled; for now we notice 
the purpose to draw into the State system not alone all taxes for 
its support, but all law for its expansion. Now I am free to con- 
fess that were such a monopoly established, it would speedily 
drive from our midst independent thought, and take from patriot- 
ism its peculiar value, by taking from the citizen his freedom 
to think otherwise than as the State directs, 

With this tendency to monopoly is also to be noticed a like 
tendency towards centralization. Heretofore the movement has 
been towards State monopoly ; now the purpose appears to be to 
merge the various State monopolies into one grand monopoly 
under federal control. Yet this federal movement as evidenced 
by bills before Congress has this value, at least, that it gives us 
the opportunity of presenting to the men of broad intelligence 
and patriotism these claims of ours which we believe to be just, 
and for which we also have a right to ask their distinguished 
consideration. 

I know you will pardon me for dwelling so long on this sub- 
ject. My insistence is because I am anxious for our country — 
our people — our future. It is because I want to see the great 
forces for good work together. It is because I want the world 
to know that in all the work whether of State or nation, we stand 
ready to aid in dispelling ignorance wherever found, in bringing 
education to all the people—in urging them — yes, compelling 
them to fit themselves for citizenship by at the least a minimum 
of education necessary thereto. Furthermore, we want to train 
them to that standard of morals, and see that it is enforced, 
‘which is necessary for a pure and devoted citizenship, and 
counts for more in its composition than all the money accumu- 
lated by commerce or garnered by the tax collector. And last, 
which is also first, that we pledge again our faith in the blessed 
Christ, who called to the children to come to Him; and pro- 
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claim that our right to bring children of the Catholic faith to 
Him is superior to any claim of Caesar, or any power vested 
in men. 


FIRST GENERAL SESSION 
St. Louts, Mo., JUNE 24, 1919 
The members of the Association assembled in the Auditorium 
of the Cathedral School, at 11:30 A. M. Prayer was said by 
Rt. Rev. Bishop Shahan, and a hymn was sung. Most Reverend 
Archbishop Glennon was present on the stage. In opening the 
meeting Bishop Shahan spoke as follows: 


ADDRESS OF RT. REV. THOMAS J. SHAHAN, D. D. 


Our Association extends a cordial welcome to this great au- 
dience of Catholic educators, men and women, gathered from 
every part of the Union. Never have they met in larger num- 
bers or been filled with a more earnest spirit of cooperation 
with all the best forces of the nation, religious and civil. A 
year ago, at San Francisco, we found ourselves in the midst of 
a great war, perilous beyond belief for the United States and 
humanity, if it were lost, since in the keeping of our people 
were the freedom and the progress of the small nations 
of the world, Ireland, the oldest and most meritorious of them, 
included. Since then we have won the greatest victory in hu- 
man annals, and have saved England and France from the fate 
which threatened them until our two millions of soldiers and 
sailors crossed the ocean and ended a barbarous conflict which 
had disgraced the applied sciences,—put reason and good sense 
out of court, freed every passion and vice in the calendar, black- 
ened human nature all over, threatened to extinguish human 
charity; and in the end tried to put over on the Christian reli- 
gion its own incredible infamies by cynically asking why war had 
been allowed to break loose. 

Catholic educators have no illusions as to the causes of the 
war, remote or immediate. They are to be found in the false 
principles, theories, and practice of education as carried on in the 
nations of Europe for the last six or seven decades. Pius IX, 
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Leo XIII and Pius X prophesied again and again that this 
bestial conflict would come about ; and lo, we are yet in the heart 
of it; for is it certainly off the stage with the signing of a docu- 
ment? And these three great leaders of Catholic mankind 
pointed precisely to false and perverted education as the certain 
cause of the wars they foresaw. To be sure they were treated 
as common scolds or new Cassandras. But how far wrong were 
they in their anointed vision? Let dead men arise from Ypres 
or Verdun, from Vimy Ridge or the Argonne, and speak the 
truth! 

Modern materialistic theories of education, from Locke and 
Rousseau and Condorcet down, have been almost solely domi- 
nant for a century; have been increasingly sympathetic to purely 
secular views and interests; have ousted from every place of 
vantage or influence the older, more spiritual and humane theories 
and institutions of education; have drawn to their side, in great 
measure, public funds and private generosity; have misrepre- 
sented, persecuted and destroyed religious education wherever 
ii was possible to do so, and have almost entirely moved God 
from His world. And what is the reward, to European man- 
kind at least, for its apostasy from Christian education? Hear 
the response of death that arises from every quarter of Europe. 
Behold the hecatombs of slaughter, and such slaughter, records 
that paralyze arithmetic and craze the imagination! The very 
material wealth men had learned to adore has gone in smoke and 
carnage, and a heavy serfdom has fallen upon vanquished and 
victors. Odin and Thor have come into their own again; and 
blood, hate, revenge, are again the ferocious virtues of man, 
while starvation, poverty and habitual beggary are the new status 
of whole nations and peoples. 

Can the materialistic philosophy deny the facts or the infer- 
ences? Its writers, publicists, political agents, have kept school 
in Europe with little rivalry for ten decades, and behold their 
handiwork! 

Catholic education almost alone made some headway against 
this overwhelming materialism; and to it alone can we look for 
any serious improvement in the moral conditions of the Europe 
we now behold, 
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All education is based on some kind of philosophy, some 
definite views of the nature of man and his purpose in life, of 
the world about us, of the visible things of this life, and the 
invisible intangible things beyond it, of life itself and its values. 
We have been too long under the spell of a materialistic philoso- 
phy which lays stress on the present alone and makes human 
felicity consist in material possessions and pleasure. Whatever 
shadings this philosophy may experience at various times and in 
various countries, or at the hands of various writers, it uniformly 
excludes from the vision of all educators the immemorial ideas 
of God and the soul, the Christian views of man’s nature and 
end, of life and its real uses. 

The swift, heady, conquering course of mechanical invention 
in the last century, coupled with the opening of vast areas of the 
earth to commerce and industry and settlement, contributed 
powerfully to this philosophy of materialism which originated in 
England, spread through France, and finally so corrupted the 
heart of the new German Empire that as Bishop Ketteler fore- 
told and Field Marshal von Biilow recently confirmed, it was 
the leading cause of the downfall of the mighty political creation 
of 1870. This brilliant but shallow materialism explains, by 
general consent, the collapse of our enemies; but shall it prove 
a solid basis of American education if we take it over, substan- 
tially unchanged, from the pedagogy and the institutions and the 
hooks of our fallen adversary, and secure for this dread poison 
of all civilization a free course in our American life? Our 
Catholic educational principles, institutions, teachers, and peda- 
gogical practice, are the most vigorous protest against this wast- 
ing disease of the modern mind, which invades subtly on all 
sides the kingdom of the spirit, of the ideal, the infinite range 
of the good, the true and the beautiful, and in a few generations 
destroys the human gains of centuries, political, social and re- 
ligious, while on its evil way it deposits the germs of future dis- 
asters, ever widening in their scope of ruin, ever destructive, 
never constructive. 

The Catholic Church is the born enemy of this materialism. 
Her essential teachings challenge and offend it at every point. 
Thus her teachings about God and man, their relations, the dual 
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nature of man; the nature and uses of the world, society, tem- 
poral goods; the dominant spiritual tone of her immemorial in- 
fluence ; the specific Christiar. virtues of humility, modesty, resig- 
nation, charity ; the meaning and possibility and uses of personal 
sancity ; the obligation of self-denial and renouncement ;— in a 
word her attitude on the rule of the spirit as against the rule of 
matter, makes her the arch-enemy of that evil philosophy in whose 
name Satan once tempted the God-Man when he held before 
Him the bait of the world’s riches and pleasures. Surely the 
Catholic Church has suffered during the nineteenth century ; but 
her way would have been much easier if she had compromised 
with the current materialistic views of the great pedagogical 
forces and agencies which have so long shaped educational aims, 
theories, policies and instruments. This she could not, and can- 
not now do, since in her eyes education is primarily and pro- 
foundly religious, is the projection of religion into the life of the 
individual and society, is the protecting envelope of religion; 
whatever is hostile to Catholic education is of necessity hostile 
in her eyes to the Christian religion. 

Long experience has confirmed the conviction that the funda- 
mental Christian teachings are in constant and certain peril 
whenever the schools are under purely secular control, and that 
the popular outcry of sectarian influence on the one hand and the 
insistence on the other. that moral training without religious con- 
victions is amply sufficient, are only a cover or a screen meant 
to hide the working and promote the success of the deadliest 
anti-Christian policies and schemes. 

A few examples, briefly stated, may suffice to show on a 
broad scale the evil educational results of the materialistic phi- 
losophy. Have we not lived to see all modern history fitted out in 
German universities, in the name of science plus the sword, with 
a coarse materialistic spirit, noisily prophetic of the necessary 
conquest of the world by one people, and the forging of a yoke 
for all others, such as no Sargon or Alexander was learned 
enough to imagine? Such a perversion of history is not un- 
* familiar to Catholics, who have seen too often their holiest insti- 
tutions and their contributions to human welfare, their great 
men and women, travestied and abused by unscrupulous ad- 
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versaries. We have now an undeniable evidence of the way in 
which history itself, the dead past, can be made into a weapon 
of this vicious materialistic philosophy of life, this worst coun- 
sellor of society in all that pertains to the spirit and purpose 
and uses of education. After all, the Prussian perversion of 
history was only-a selfish adaptation to its new national ambitions 
of the narrow materialistic teachings of earlier English historians, 
which ignored or ridiculed Christian belief in the unity of hu- 
man origin and destiny, the brotherhood of mankind in our Re- 
deemer, the glorious civilizing function of God in human affairs, 
the services of Catholicism in the long centuries of transition 
from the peace and order of ancient Rome to the advent of the 
modern State. 

What nobler expressions of life are there than letters, art, 
music, the drama? Through them man has ever risen above 
himself, has interpreted gloriously the elemental forces, gifts, 
qualities, of his nature, and has robbed his material encasement 
and surroundings of their vicious and degrading mastery. 
Language has become the depository of the highest and most 
spiritual output of thought. Art has consecrated in plastic shapes 
the dreams in which man momentarily fled from the present and 
the mediocre and dwelt within the confines of immortality and 
perfection. Music has lifted man, as it were, on the wings of the 
morning, drenched his soul with divine ardours, and anointed his 
eyes so that he might in some way comprehend the original har- 
mony of creation, human nature, and life, which through sin 
and hate and selfishness have run out in endless discord. Fi- 
nally, the drama has revealed man to himself through all the 
mazes and flights of his subtle spirit, and from Sophocles to 
Shakespeare has held up the mirror of truth to all mankind. 

Without exception these great sources of self-expression have 
been deeply tainted with materialism, and their pedagogical 
value, so to speak, once incalculable when at the service of the 
Christian social order, has been transferred to the camps of 
its deadliest foe. Literature, art, music and the drama have 
largely gone over, banners flying and drums beating, to the secular 
world, and are henceforth the chief popular exponents of the 
philosophy of materialism. Impurity, obscenity, moral corrup- 
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tion in many forms, with their ever consequent cynicism and pes- 
simism, forerunners of widest decadence, destructive of the 
original creative, shaping, joyous, confident energies of society, 
come daily more boldly to the front of the stage and defy criti- 
cism or mock at the archaic sanctions of yesterday. One does 
not need to peruse the great modern historians of Roman morals 
to foresee the results of such an educational debauch, when al- 
lowed time enough and the working of its own unholy, but in- 
timate and inexorable logic. 

The moral flowering of materialism is about us on all sides 
in suicide, divorce, juvenile crime; in the decay of old-time 
courtesy and good manners and in an unabashed selfishness ; in 
lack of principle and moral stamina, and in other unpleasing 
facts of public and private life that one strives to ignore, but 
whose prevalence is too well known to the official investigator. 
Materialism is an intellectual error, a social plague, an economic 
menace, and a political abyss. It has never been overcome ex- 
cept by true religion, and that is why on the one hand it singles 
out the Catholic Church with unerring logic, and on the other, 
why the Catholic Church insists on religion, positive revealed re- 
ligion, the known and feasible will of God, as the strong fortress 
from which she has always overcome the assaults of materialism. 

Discredited for a brief hour and without favor on the morrow 
of the great war which it brought about, materialism has too 
many allies within and without the unregenerate individual not to 
forecast an era of revival in the more or less distant future. 
Already it is casting about how it may most fatally wound the 
Catholic Church, its only adversary, and hopes to find the solu- 
tion in the domain of education, thus cutting at the bases of sup- 
ply, as it were, at the communications of God’s Church with her 
little ones the world over. Already the garments of religion are 
borrowed and a camouflage of Catholic words and phrases 
emptied of their traditional reality. Substitutes for genuine 
Christian faith are offered, all of them prescinding from any 
external religious authority—a vague religious emotionalism 
that daily vanishes into new forms, a universal service of man- 
kind that has never stood any true test, a universal brotherhood 
which fades away before the first conflict of public interests or 
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private schemes, a religion of nature now streaming with the 
blood of mankind east and west. In the helpless wordy panthe- 
ism of static India, or in the cold stoicism of ancient Rome, 
men seek the moral energies of their new religion, but in vain. 
Neither Hegel nor Dr. Eliot can set up again these ancient moral 
bankrupts. The sources of our human ills are chiefly within us, 
in our darksome intellect and our enfeebled will. And it is only 
the religion of the Cross, of divine redemption, of divine healing 
and illumination, which can lift up fallen and helpless man, as 
the Good Samaritan lifted up the wronged and beaten brother 
by the roadside and restored him gratuitously to health and a 
social place. 

The blighting materialism of our country can be overcome 
only as the blighting materialism of our great counterpart, the 
ancient Roman Empire, was overcome, by the knowledge of God, 
the true God, and the acceptance of His holy and salutary mes- 
sage to us, by the love and fear of Him, the obedience and service 
of Him, and the faith and hope laid up in His gospel. Our pride 
revolts at all this, even as did the pride of those Athenian phi- 
losophers who listened to St. Paul on the Hill of Mars; but human 
pride has so often gone the road of humiliation that there is al- 
ways hope for it. In its golden days Peter and Paul converted 
no jurists or rhetoricians of Rome; but in the days of its decay 
and its near ruin Saint Augustine and Victorinus came joyfully 
into the Church of God, as into a sure refuge against the gather- 
ing storm and the falling night. 


At the conclusion of Bishop Shahan’s address the minutes of 
the San Francisco convention were approved as printed in the 
Report of the Proceedings and Addresses of the San Francisco 
meeting, 

On motion, duly seconded, the President General was author- 
ized to appoint Committees on Resolutions and Nominations on 
behalf of the Association. The following were appointed 
members of these Committees : — 

On Nominations: Very Rev. James A. Burns, C. S. C., LL. 
D.; Rt. Rev. Msgr. John P. Chidwick, D. D.; Rev. Joseph A. 
Dunney ; Rev. Paul L. Blakely, S. J.; Very Rev. Joseph T. Och. 
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On Resolutions: Very Rev. E. A. Pace, D. D.; Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. John B. Peterson, Ph. D.; Brother John A. Waldron, 
S. M.; Rev. Francis P. Donnelly, S. J.; Rev. John A. Dillon, 
LL. D. 

The Secretary General reported that there had been an in- 
crease of membership during the past year and that new sections 
had been formed in the Departments. At the height of the 
excitement of the war the Association had held its fifteenth 
annual meeting in San Francisco, and closed the convention with 
a grand public meeting in which the Catholic principles of 
education and their bearing on the issues of the world war were 
presented by able speakers to an audience of twelve thousand 
people. 

Rev. Francis T. Moran, D. D., presented his report as 
Treasurer General. The revenue was larger than in other years, 
and was sufficient to meet the estimated expenses of the coming 
year. The Treasurer General stated that from the beginning 
the Association had adopted the policy of making no appeal 
for funds, and of limiting its activities to the amount of the 
voluntary contributions it receives. To anyone who was in- 
terested it was obvious that the incidental expenses must be 
taken care of, and this need was provided for by the payment 
of the annual dues of the members. The Association cares 
only to defray current expenses, it does not aim to build up 
any fund or to enter on any work done by other agencies, and 
it has sufficient revenue to carry on its activities for the coming 
year. 


The report was received with applause. 


Bishop Shahan announced that a signal honor had been con- 
ferred on the Association by His Eminence, Cardinal O’Connell, 
in writing the opening paper for the sixteenth annual meeting. 
Monsignor Peterson, rector of St. John’s Ecclesiastical Seminary, 
Brighton, Mass., was introduced, and he read the paper of 
Cardinal. O’Connell, on “The Reasonable Limits of State 
Activity”. 


Monsignor Peterson before reading the paper stated that he 
conveyed to the members the personal greetings of His 
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Eminence, and his best wishes for the success of the meeting 
and for the splendid work the Association was doing. 

It was ordered that a cablegram be sent to His Eminence, the 
Cardinal Secretary of State, asking for the blessing of the Holy 
Father. 

It was ordered that the greetings of the Association be sent 
to their Eminences, Cardinal Gibbons and Cardinal O’Connell, 
to Most Reverend Archbishop Hanna in whose archiepiscopal 
city the last annual meeting had been held, and to Rt. Rev. Bishop 
O’Connell of Richmond, the first President General of the 
Association. 

The meeting adjourned. 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION 
TuEsDAY, JUNE 24, 8 P. M. 


A general meeting of the Association was held in the library 
of St. Louis University at 8 P. M. on Tuesday, June 24th. 


Rev. B. P. O’Reilly presided. The paper presented was “The 
Re-adjustment of the Time Element in Education” by Rev. 
Henry S. Spalding, S. J., Professor of Pedagogy in St. Xavier 
College, Cincinnati, Ohio. This paper brought forth an in- 
teresting discussion participated in by Brother Jasper, F. S. C., 
Rev. Father George, Rev. Michael J. Larkin, Brother Albert 
Hollinger, S. M., Rev. Patrick Cummins, O. S. B., Rev. W. 
C. Tredtin, S. M., Mr. Wm. J. McAuliffe, Rev. Father Conrad 
of Quincy College, and Rev. F. S. Legowski. 


THIRD GENERAL SESSION 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 25, 1919, 11:30 A. M. 

A general meeting of the Catholic Educational Association 
was held at the Cathedral School Auditorium, at 11:30 A. M. 
The meeting was called to order by Very Rev. Dr. Burns, Vice 
President General of the Association. 

He stated that the first business of the meeting was the 
nomination of the general officers of the Association for the 
ensuing year. 
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As chairman of the Committee on Nominations, Dr. Burns 
presented the following report : — 

Your Committee having met, pursuant to directions given, 
presents the following names for your consideration : — 

For President General, Rt. Rev. Thomas J. Shahan, D. D. 

For Vice Presidents General, Very Rev. E. A. Pace, D. D., 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. John B. Peterson, Ph. D., Rev. Peter C. Yorke, 
D. D. 

For Treasurer General, Rev. Francis T. Moran, D. D. 

The Committee asks that His Eminence, Cardinal Gibbons, 
be requested to act as the Honorary President of the 
Association. 

Other nominations were called for. 

It was moved and seconded that the nominations be closed. 
The motion was carried. 

It was moved and seconded that the Secretary cast one 
ballot for the nominees presented by the Committee on Nomina- 
tions. This was carried unanimously, and the Secretary having 
given the ballot as instructed, the nominees were declared the 
officers of the Association for the ensuing year. 

Bishop Shahan took the chair, and after a brief address, he 
called for miscellaneous business. 

Rev. Ferdinand A. Moeller, S. J., chairman of the Deaf-Mute 
Section, gave a brief address. He urged that Catholic pastors 
and teachers should seek the neglected deaf-mutes, and give 
them every aid possible in their efforts to obtain a Christian 
education. ; 

A paper on “Vocational Education in a Democratic Society 
was read by Rev. John A. Ryan, D. D., of the Catholic 
University of America, Washington, D. C. This paper was 
discussed by Rev. Edwin V. O’Hara, D. D., of Portland, 
Oregon. 


” 


FOURTH GENERAL SESSION 
Wepnespay, 8:30 P. M. 


The fourth general session of the Association was held under 
the auspices of the Committee on Curriculum. 
The meeting was called to order at 8.30 P. M. 
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In the absence of the chairman of the Committee, Rev. 
Patrick McCormick, of Washington, D. C., Very Rev. Bernard 
P. O’Reilly, S. M., of Dayton, O., presided. 

The first paper was read by Rev. Wm. J. Fitzgerald, of Hart- 
ford, Conn. It was entitled “Differentiation of Studies in the 
Seventh and Eighth Grades of the Elementary Schools. — 
Viewpoint of the Junior High School”. 

The paper was discussed by Rev. Francis W. Howard and 
Rev. Augustine Hickey. 

The second paper, “Differentiation of Studies in the Seventh 
and Eighth Grades of the Elementary Schools. — Viewpoint of 
Vocational Preparation”, was read by Brother Bernardine, 
F. S. C., of Duluth, Minn. 

Remarks on the paper were made by the Chairman and by 
Rev. Augustine F. Hickey. The writer of the paper ended by 
defining several points which had been touched upon in the 
course of discussion. 


FIFTH GENERAL SESSION 
TuurRsDAY, JUNE 26, I9I9 
A general meeting of the Association was held in the Cathe- 
dral School Auditorium at 12:00 M., Thursday, June 26th, 
1919. 
The meeting was called to order by the President General, 
Bishop Shahan, prayer was said, and a hymn was sung. 


The Secretary General announced the names of the members 
of the new Executive Board of the Association as follows : — 


Rt. Rev. Thomas J. Shahan, D. D., President General; Very 
Rev. E. A. Pace, D. D., Rt. Rev. Msgr. John B. Peterson, Ph. 
D., Rev. Peter C. Yorke, D. D., Vice Presidents General; Rev. 
Francis W. Howard, LL. D., Secretary General; Rev. Francis 
T. Moran, D. D., Treasurer General; Rt. Rev. Msgr. John P. 
Chidwick, D. D.; Very Rev. John F. Fenlon, S. S., D. D.; Rev. 
Francis Walsh; Rev. Albert C. Fox, S. J.; Rev. M. A. Schu- 
macher, C, S. C.; Rev. James H. Ryan, D. D.; Rev. Joseph F. 
Smith; Brother John A. Waldron, S. M.; Brother Philip, 
Psa he 
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The chairman of the Committee on Resolutions, Very Rev. 
E. A. Pace, D. D., read the following resolutions which were 
adopted : 

GENERAL RESOLUTIONS 


Resolved, That we offer our heartfelt thanks to His Grace, 
Archbishop Glennon, for his cordial welcome to St. Louis, for 
the active interest he has taken in our work, and for the encour- 
agement he has given us. We offer our thanks likewise to the 
Local Committee for the excellent arrangement of our meeting in 
all its details; to the rector and parish of the Cathedral; to St. 
Louis University, and to the Religious of the Sacred Heart for 
their hospitality; to the Mayor and people of the city for their 
friendly reception; and to the press for their courtesy and 
promptness in reporting our proceedings. 

Resolved, That we offer our Holy Father, Pope Benedict XV, 
our grateful homage for the inspiration given us as Catholic 
teachers in his recent letter to the episcopate of the United 
States; and that we pledge ourselves to loyal cooperation with 
his wise direction. 

Resolved, That in accordance with the words of the Holy 
Father, we insist upon the freedom of Christian education and 
uphold the rights of parents against any tendency to import 
into this country the principles or systems which “while vaunt- 
ing unlimited liberty falsely so-called, in reality diminish, with- 
hold, and in every way hamper the liberty of religious and 
Catholic parents as regards the education of their children.” 


Resolved, While we contemplate with regret the dismaying 
condition of illiteracy in the rural sections of our country as 
revealed in the Report of the Army Conscription Board, we 
nevertheless deplore the exploitation of these disquieting statis- 
tics either to the dishonor of American youth and soldiery in 
their hour of triumph, or to a misguided encroachment on the 
rights of parents who in their privately supported schools have 
provided the highest cultural advantages for their children, and 
thus prepared them for the duties of enlightened citizenship. 
We are convinced that the remedy for illiteracy is to be sought 
not only in purely educational provisions but as well in an 
amelioration of industrial conditions and particularly in the total 
abolition of child labor. 

Resolved, That the Association has noted with just pride the 
prompt and generous response given by Catholic universities, col- 
leges and secondary schools to the country’s call for service dur- 
ing the war, a call that involved for so many of our young men 
the sacrifice of life or bodily integrity or health upon the battle- 
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field; and it congratulates those institutions upon the signal 
.testimony they have thus rendered to the patriotic value of 
Catholic education. 

Resolved, Inasmuch as the world war was brought on by dis- 
regard and invasion of the moral rights of nations, and inasmitch 
as the peace of nations is now threatened by a foe from within 
whose pernicious activities spring from a disregard of the dis- 
tinction between moral right and wrong, the Catholic Educa- 
tional Association again invites attention to the imperative need 
of sound moral and religious instruction in the school. The 
inculcation of virtue in the child, which, to be fully effective 
must be the work of the school as well as of the home and the 
church, is the best safeguard against the spread of doctrines and 
movements that threaten to destroy the social order. 

Resolved, That we regard as pernicious the movement which 
aims to de-Americanize the youth of the land by misrepresent- 
ing the founders of the Republic and the nature of the American 
Revolution, thus endeavoring to use our educational agencies 
against the country which supports and protects them. 

Resolved, That we welcome our colored Catholic educators to 
the Association, and rejoice that a special Section has been estab- 
lished as a means of furthering their endeavors in the field of 
Christian education, and especially as a means of securing for 
the colored race the opportunities of higher and professional 
training under Catholic auspices. 


Rev. Charles F. Hannigan, S. S. J., secretary of the Colored 
Race Education Section, was presented, and gave a brief and 
most interesting account of the organization and work of the 
new Section. He expressed great gratification on behalf of 
himself and his associates for the recognition given, and hoped 
that much could be done through the Association for the Chris- 
tian education of the Negro in the United States. 

Rev. F. A. Moeller, S. J., spoke of the necessity of doing 
something for the education of the Catholic blind. 

It was moved and seconded that this matter be referred to 
the Executive Board with the request that the Board find some 
way to give effect to the recommendation of Father Moeller. 

Rev. John O’Grady, Ph. D., was introduced and spoke as fol- 
lows: 
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“T appeal to the Catholic educators to interest themselves in 
the training of the wounded men. This is one of the most 
serious problems which we are facing at the present time, and 
for its solution we need the cooperation of all the educational 
agencies in the country. It is unnecessary to convince you of 
the importance of giving our wounded heroes a chance to be- 
come useful and self-supporting. You are already fully alive 
to it. Congress has committed the task of refitting our wounded 
soldiers for useful occupations to the Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education. The Board has not the time nor the desire 
to establish new institutions for this purpose. It is relying ex- 
clusively on existing institutions. Every school and college in 
the United States is therefore requested to cooperate in the 
work in so far as its equipment and personnel may permit. 

“The National Catholic War Council is endeavoring to bring 
to the attention of the Federal Board for Vocational Education 
the facilities which Catholic colleges offer for the training of 
the wounded men. It has advised all Catholic schools and 
colleges to send copies of their catalogues to the central office 
of the Federal Board for Vocational Education at Washington, 
so that the Board may be acquainted with their courses. It will 
require some sacrifice on the part of the Catholic school to 
adjust itself to the condition of the wounded men. Some of 
the men will not be able to begin work on time; others will be 
compelled to confine themselves to particular types of work, and 
some of these will have very little previous training. 

“The National Catholic War Council has found that many 
types of wounded men could not be accommodated in existing 
Catholic institutions. Some have had very little previous train- 
ing; some need intensive training in short unit courses; some 
need training not ordinarily given in educational institutions. 
For these types the National Catholic War Council has 
established two special vocational schools, one at the Catholic 
University of America, and the other in connection with the 
Christian Brothers school at Leonardtown, Maryland. While 
in training, the wounded men receive a minimum of eighty 
dollars a month, out of which they are expected to pay their 
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board and room rent. The Federal Board for Vocational 
Education pays their tuition.” 


The following messages were read : — 


From Cardinal Gibbons: 

“Please convey my hearty thanks to the members of the Cath- 
olic Educational Association assembled in convention for their 
kind greetings.” 


From Cardinal O’Connell: 


“Hearty thanks to Your Lordship and delegates assembled 
for kind message and greeting which are cordially reciprocated.” 


From Bishop Walsh, Portland, Me.: 


“Best blessing on Catholic Educational Convention and my 
annual subscription of one hundred dollars. Proclaim and exalt 
the Catholic school system of America as the only sure safe- 
guard of Christian civilization, parental rights, and true liberty of 
education. and demand its recognition by federal and State au- 
thorities.” 


A message from Archbishop Glennon expressed his deep 
regret at not being able to assist at the closing function of the 
Convention, owing to the death of the Bishop of Concordia, 
whose funeral he was obliged to attend. He sent his blessing 
and best wishes to all the members of the Association. 

Prayer was said by the President General, and the hymn, 
“Holy God we Praise Thy Name,” was sung by the audience. 

The meeting then adjourned. 


Francis W. Howarp, 
Secretary General, 





PAPERS AND DISCUSSIONS OF THE 
GENERAL MEETINGS 


THE REASONABLE LIMITS OF STATE ACTIVITY 


WILLIAM, CARDINAL O'CONNELL, ARCHBISHOP OF BOSTON 


The history of the human race, from the first to its latest page, 
is a record of bitter conflict between those invested with author- 
ity on the one side and those subject to it on the other. For 
two mighty forces have ever been at work in human society — 
the greed for power and the love of liberty; one manifesting it- 
self in tyranny and usurpation, the other, unchecked, leading to 
chaos and anarchy. Over against the constant and universal 
tendency of the sovereign power in the State to enlarge its 
dominion and to invade the rights of its subjects stands another 
tendency just as universal, the tendency of the people to defend 
their liberties and to restrain the encroachments of their op- 
pressors. Thus has an age-long strife ensued —the strife be- 
tween democracy and despotism, between the freedom of the 
individual and the supremacy of the State. 

In this struggle the measure of human liberty has always been 
determined by the degree of sacredness attached to human ex- 
istence. Wherever religion has been held in honor and the laws 
of God permitted to prevail, there the rights of men have been 
respected and the functions of the State restricted within their 
proper bounds. 

Always is the recognition of God the strongest and surest 
safeguard of popular liberties. For religion emphasizes the 
divine origin of man and his immortal destiny; it insists upon 
those sacred and inalienable rights which man has received from 
his Creator and upon which no State can with justice infringe. 
It teaches the fundamental truth that all men before God are 
equal, that all are children of a common Father, and that all are, 
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therefore, brothers. This teaching is at the very root of civil 
and political liberty. It guarantees to the citizen the fullest 
measure of legitimate freedom, and when it becomes a working 
principle in the lives of the ruler and the ruled, tyranny and 
anarchy find no reason for existence. So long as there is a God 
of nations, no government is absolute or supreme. So long as 
man is spiritual in his nature and undying in his destiny, he 
must be more than a mere puppet of the State. 

To this, the Christian view of man’s relation to the secular 
power, is opposed the view of the secularist and the Socialist. 
Life, according to their philosophy, is commensurate only with 
earthly existence. Death is the end of all, and man is limited to 
earth for his origin, his happiness and his destiny. From this 
perverted conception of human nature has originated every false 
view of marriage, every false conception of parental duties, 
every false theory of education, every false economic, educa- 
tional, or domestic creed which is set forth to-day as a guiding 
principle of human conduct. And each of these pernicious doc- 
trines, sprung from a materialistic philosophy of life, contributes 
notably to the sovereignty of the State or reflects its ever grow- 
ing tendency to widen the sphere of its activity. For those who 
would rob man of his dignity would strip him also of his free- 
dom. 

In the great nations of antiquity men were slaves, or at best 
but cogs in a gigantic State machine, because the sacred signifi- 
cance and worth of life were ignored. And if the modern world 
has witnessed the destruction of time-honored dynasties and 
aristocracies, it is because theism and infidelity had clothed them 
with an omnipotence which crushed the individuality of their 
subjects until they arose in their might to claim that liberty 
which should be theirs as human beings, and which, because 
God-given, is inviolable. Wherever society fails to recognize 
its duties to God, it fails also to respect the rights of men. It 
begins with the denial of the supernatural only to end with the 
rejection of the natural. He who denies this proposition has 
read the history of humanity in vain. 

Even here in America, unfortunately, we are not immune 
from those influences which in European countries have sacri- 
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ficed the individual for the State. Centralizing tendencies, 
characteristic of empires and of despotic sovereignties, have 
been steadily weakening the props of our democratic government. 
Old world fashions and policies, among them irreligion, have 
gradually taken root here, and to this can be traced the origin 
and growth of the tyrannical elements in the law-making bodies 
of the land, so that in our own political history we find confirmed 
the truth that human liberty and human worth stand or fall 
together. 

By the noble patriots who framed our Constitution and laid 
so firmly the foundations of our Republic, man’s exalted dignity 
was recognized and the personal freedom of the individual 
deemed a glorious boon to be extended and protected. Religious- 
minded, God-fearing men were they, with a vision not confined 
to the things of earth; and thus, in making laws for the land, 
they provided for their countrymen the fullest freedom in the 
working out of their eternal destiny. Rejecting the absolutism 
of the Bourbons, the Hohenzollerns and the Guelphs, they es- 
tablished in the New World a democracy, a government of the 


people, by the people, and for the people ; and in immortal words 
they declared that all men are created equal; that they are en- 
dowed by their Creator with certain inalienable rights; that 
among these are life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness. 


As fundamental principles of the national legislative program 
these Fathers of our country declared that the State exists for 
the individual; that the government is the servant of the people, 
based on their consent and answerable to them for its conduct; 
that its authority over the individual must be measured only by 
the demands of the public welfare, leaving to every citizen the 
widest possible sphere for the free exercise of his personal 
initiative. Thus to every American citizen has come the blessed 
inheritance of civil, political and religious liberty safeguarded 
by the American Constitution — giving to every man “the right 
to his children and home; the right to go and come; the right to 
worship God according to the dictates of his conscience; the 
right to be exempt from interference by others in the enjoyment 
of these rights; the right to be exempt from the tyranny of one 
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man or of a few; the right so to live that no man or set of men 
shall work his or their will upon him against his consent.” 

Such was the spirit in which the great democracy of America 
was born; the spirit that honors manhood, the spirit that favors 
freedom and frowns on despotism, and any spirit other than this 
is not the spirit that stands behind the traditions and laws of 
this land. 

Upon this point too much emphasis cannot be placed, for our 
democratic institutions are endangered by the present tendency 
of the State to increase its powers and to absorb the individual 
in its paternalistic legislation. The forces which have produced 
Caesarism and despotism in other lands have made their appear- 
ance among ourselves, and each year we witness attempts, some 
of them successful, to exalt unduly the State and by so much 
to degrade the citizen. Everywhere there is a passion for uni- 
formity and centralization; and yielding to that passion we 
create bureaus and commissions each one of which means a re- 
striction upon the sphere of independent individual activity. 

As though civil power or authority was a personal right and 
not a public trust, the State seeks to exaggerate its importance ; 
and in its legislative measures manifests an arrogance not in 
keeping with the genius of the American Constitution. In the 
industrial field it is attempting to weaken excessively individual 
management and enterprise by immoderate governmental regula- 
tion. The work of charity and reform it is gradually controlling 
or taking over altogether from private concern; and with its 
neddlesome and corrupting divorce laws it invades the sanctuary 
of the home, destroying family life, and leaving licentiousness, 
domestic discord, and a weakened society as evidences of its 
usurped authority. Religion, which the founders of the nation 
judged so vital for its safety and success, it has legislated from 
its schools; and over the schools themselves, public and private, 
its power is day by day developing into a monopoly. 

A glance back over the past fifty years of our national exist- 
ence will confirm the view that we, led on by desire for central- 
ized control, are drifting away from democratic government and, 
trespassing upon the rights and liberties of the citizens, are as- 
suming functions never anticipated and never intended when the 
Constitution was written. 
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A grave political and social danger lurks beneath this un- 
American tendency of the government to enlarge the area of its 
activity at the expense of popular liberty. We are never very far, 
even in a democracy, from the old pagan idea that the State is a 
god and that for it the individual exists. Indeed, there are 
among us to-day leaders of public thought who teach that the 
State is omnipotent, that it is above all law, and that in its sov- 
ereignty it has no limits. In the mouths of these teachers such 
a political philosophy is perfectly natural and logical. They rec- 
ognize no God in heaven, and their religious instincts, which 
cannot be silenced, prompt them to deify the State upon earth. 
For them man is merely a creature of flesh and blood, whose 
only ambition is physical and social satisfaction; and thus 
they make the State a paternal agent, a kind of earthly Provi- 
dence directing every phase of man’s activity, and, like the recent 
Prussian State, thrusting upon him all that it decides to be nec- 
essary for his welfare. 


Once that view of the State prevails and once the atheistic 
conception of life dominates in the land, men will be led to sur- 
render their liberties in their desire to gain through the sov- 
ereign State the material comforts of a mere animal existence. 
A real menace of government absolutism, therefore, threatens 
the nation because of the State’s increasing usurpation of power, 
and because of the growing tendency of the citizen to expect 
from the State omniscience and omnipotence — both attributes 
of God alone. Let religious convictions disappear from amongst 
us, and, with these other mischievous forces operating, we will 
be subjected to a despotism paralleling any in the darkest days of 
paganism. 

All this means that we must get back to a proper understand- 
ing of the nature and the functions of the State. Only when 
the fundamental principles that constitute the rationale of civil 
society ate known and adopted, can its pretensions be kept from 
running wild; only when the object of its existence is correctly 
appreciated can the reasonable limits of its activity be determined. 

What, then, is the State? 

To give to this question its adequate answer it is necessary 
to have sound notions relative to the origin of the State and to 
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the process by which it came into being. Ignorance or error 
in this matter is responsible for all false theories of govern- 
ment. 

At the very root of the question we are considering is the fact 
that before the State came into being the individual existed ; and 
before civil society was formed individual united with individual 
to constitute the family, the unit of society. By virtue of their 
nature, their divine origin and eternal destiny, men both as 
individuals and as members of domestic society, were in posses- 
sion of God-given rights which they realized could be completely 
and securely enjoyed not by single-handed effort but by the as- 
sociation and cooperation of all. Their very nature as social 
beings led them to seek in society the fullest measure of exist- 
ence; and in civil society, whose formation was divinely insti- 
tuted and inspired, their natural weakness prompted them to find 
the supplement of individual activity and enterprise in the tem- 
poral order. 

It was thus that the State originated — it had its birth in the 
union of families, seeking the protection of their rights and the 
promotion of their temporal well-being. The State became by 
nature and by institution the servant of the people; their earthly 
interests it was intended to further, and their rights it was 
created to safeguard, not to absorb or to destroy. Human rights 
which are natural and inalienable were not to be lost or sacri- 
ficed by the individual’s entrance into civil society, but sancti- 
fied and fortified. 


The State, therefore, exists for the individual. That funda- 
mental principle of political philosophy, the original statesmen 
of this nation unmistakably expressed in the preamble to the 
remarkable legal document they composed. “We, the people of 
the United States, in order to form a more perfect union, estab- 
lish justice, ensure domestic tranquillity, provide for the common 
defense, promote the general welfare, and secure the blessings of 
liberty to ourselves and our posterity, do ordain and establish 
this Constitution of the United States of America.” To further 
the common interests and the temporal prosperity of the com- 
munity and to protect the private rights of the citizens, — this 
was the purpose for which our Republic was set up; this is the 
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mission which this and all other civil governments are expected 
in virtue of their nature and institution to fulfill. 

Always must attention be directed to this view of the State, 
for by it as a norm legislation, to be reasonable and just, must 
be measured. It is the only view which can logically and con- 
sistently take its place in the mind of a man convinced of the 
two fundamental truths that God exists and that the human soul 
is immortal. Fortunately for the world the Catholic Church 
has kept that view in honor when others would embrace the de- 
grading theories of Hobbes and Rousseau or the dwarfing politi- 
cal program of the German Socialist, Marx. 

So tet us repeat —the State is the servant, not the master of 
the people, and far from creating or determining their rights, it 
finds them already existing. It is a natural and perfect society, 
and as such bears relation to affairs and interests peculiar to itself 
and for which it is responsible. But the limits of its action are 
definitely expressed in the two-fold purpose of its existence — the 
protection of individual rights, and the advancement of the gen- 
eral good. 

“The foremost duty of the rulers of the State”, wrote the 
great Leo XIII., “should be to make sure that the laws and in- 
stitutions, the general character and administration of the com- 
monwealth shall be such of themselves as to realize public well- 
being and private prosperity”. These ends the State can never 
realize if it neither understands that it is the helpful agent of 
the individual, who besides being a citizen of the State is a moral 
being also, nor remembers that prior to it, both in nature and 
in time, is the individual and the family too, the safeguarding of 
whose interests is the only reason of its existence. 

Once these principles are grasped it becomes a relatively easy 
matter to determine the area within which the State may legiti- 
mately operate. It is immediately evident that from its authority 
must be excluded everything of a purely moral or religious char- 
acter, except the duty of encouragement and protection. To an- 
other perfect society, the Church, religious and kindred interests 
are intrusted. It is evident, also, that the State may not trans- 
gress the divine or natural law; nor may it unjustly invade the 
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rights of individual initiative, or violate the sacredness of the 
home. 

Viewing the question of the State’s authority in a positive 
way, it may be stated as a general principle that the civil power, 
while respecting the rights of individuals and keeping them in- 
violate, can and must interfere whenever men and private as- 
sociations of men are prevented from the enjoyment of rights 
which are theirs by nature or by legitimate acquisition ; or when- 
ever the public good is endangered by evils which can in no 
other way be removed. Thus it is within the power of the State 
to suppress crime; to settle disputes upsetting the peace and order 
of society ; to safeguard true moral standards and the liberty of 
worship. In the industrial field it must intervene, either by 
special legislation or by the exercise of its executive powe73, to 
defend the worker against excessive and degrading burdens, un- 
sanitary working or living conditions, and unjust returns from 
labor. These and other responsibilities come reasonably within 
the scope of the civil power; they flow as corollaries from the 
reason of its existence —the protection of personal rights and 
the promotion of the general welfare. 


To express this in other words, the State has a right to act 
only when such action is demanded by the good of the com- 
munity and only after private initiative has proved inadequate 
to cope with the situation. “The individual and the family”, says 
Leo XIII., “far from being absorbed must be allowed free and 
untrammelled action, as far as it is consistent with the common 
good”; and again, “The law must not undertake more or go 
farther than is required for the remedy of the evil or the re- 
moval of the danger.” 

These basic principles which mark the bounds of legitimate 
State action all come back to the proposition that the State exists 
for man, not man for the State. They reflect the value of human 
freedom and individual initiative. 

With the exception of divine grace, no greater blessing can 
come to man than that of liberty enjoyable within proper bounds ; 
and in no country are the securities for peace and order stronger 
than in that where free men live, proud of its institutions be- 
cause of the liberty they grant, and obedient to the laws because 
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of the security which they guarantee. The sense of personal 
freedom awakens a sense of self-dependence and of self-worth, 
and all three result in successful individual endeavor which alone 
can give to a nation lasting strength and vitality. It was a full 
realization of the value of these forces to society that prompted 
the great Irish statesman, Edmund Burke, to declare that it 
should be the constant aim of every wise public council to find 
out by cautious experiment and rational, cool endeavor, with 
how little, not how much, of this restraint the community can 
subsist. For liberty, he said, is a good to be improved, not an 
evil to be lessened. , 

For these reasons, we as citizens of this country, jealous of 
its welfare and cautious for our own liberties, stand opposed to 
every tendency that makes for absolutism in the State. To- 
ward this direction, nevertheless, we in America are constantly 
drifting. Each year the volume of over-legislation is increasing ; 
the sacredness of human rights is ignored, and the State, ac- 
cording to the philosophy of the day, is regarded as an object 


of worship, the one supreme authority in society. This is the 
Czarism of Russia and the Prussianism of Germany reproduced, 
and as such, we resist it because it is disastrous in its conse- 
quences and false to the spirit of American traditions. 


Were the purposes of the State simply to provide for its 
people the greatest possible amount of earthly riches, or material 
comforts or sensual pleasures, we might seek, perhaps in a pater- 
nal government the most efficient means for the attainment of 
this end. Governments, however, exist, in the divine plan, to 
secure for every man the means of developing not only his phys- 
_ ical but his mental and moral endowments as well; and this 
makes imperative in the State a tendency towards de-centraliza- 
tion rather than towards centralization of power. 

Were the subjects of the civil power children or slaves by 
nature, Hegel’s doctrine of the absolute State might with some 
show of reason be defended and with some degree of success 
applied. But those for whom laws are made, God created free 
men ; and they are worth most to themselves and to society when 
their freedom is recognized and their individual initiative en- 
couraged. 
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It is well to remember that the tendency of governments, even 
the best intentioned, is always in the direction of encroachment 
upon the individual. That explains why eternal vigilance is the 
price of liberty. The story of other nations makes clear the 
lesson that arbitrary power is apt to be used in an arbitrary 
way; that under its iron heel individual hopes and interests are 
crushed; and that though for a time its machine-like structure 
may appear to give the maximum of strength and efficiency, 
nevertheless the final result is decay and destruction. These are 
solemn reflections, but they are salutary. Here in America we 
cannot hope to escape the penalty which other nations have paid 
if, as they, we sacrifice the things we value most — liberty, in- 
dividuality, and religion; and by exaggerated organization and 
centralization allow the State to become an instrument of tyranny 
in the hands of those who make our laws. 

It is in the field of education that we are especially interested 
and it is just here that the most dangerous forces are at work; 
for the complete monopoly of education toward which we are 


tending, unless there is a vital reform, will become a reality and 
furnish the State with a most powerful means for crushing 
popular liberty and tyrannizing over its people. 


That there is a decided movement in the direction of centraliz- 
ing authority over the educational agencies of the country can- 
not be denied. For some years now it has been constantly in- 
creasing in power and widening out more and more to embrace 
activities for which the parent or the home was formerly con- 
sidered responsible. The medical inspection of schools, the phys- 
ical examination and treatment of school children, the supply- 
ing of food for the indigent pupil, free dispensary treatment for 
the defective, and other similar provisions which have been added 
to the educational program of the State, all are signs of the 
spirit of machine centralization and control. It is manifested 
also in the increasing volume of legislation directed towards 
greater uniformity in school standards and closer organization 
in school managegnent; in the approval of powerful and irre- 
sponsible Foundations; in the growing antipathy for private 
school systems; and in the cramping limitations placed upon the 
freedom of private educational institutions. Back of all this 
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can be detected the philosophical principle of the French revolu- 
tionist, Danton, that the children belong to the State before they 
belong to their parents; and that other false and undemocratic 
principle, that the State should be the only educator of the nation. 

Such teaching it is that is back of the ever-insistent scheme to 
establish a national university, and of the recent attempt to sub- 
ject the educational agencies of the country to a ministry of 
education, with its centre at Washington and its chief executive 
in the Cabinet of the President. 

Right here, perhaps, we touch upon the strongest and most 
pernicious influence which the countries of Europe have exerted 
upon the educational theory of America. In Germany, especially, 
tor the past fifty years there has heen a State monopoly in educa- 
tion, from the primary school to the university. No educational 
policies, standards, or ideals were tolerated except those created 
by the omnipotent German State, and no teacher or institution 
could engage in educational work without a permit from the 
government’s educational bureau. To the State this system 
brought absolute control and authority over the varied activities 
of the people; it produced a uniformity of thought and of pur- 
pose in the nation, but it was at the expense of the people’s free- 
dom and individuality. And this system America is each year 
making more completely its own, because America’s educators, 
trained along German lines in German universities, have failed 
to realize beneath the apparent benefits of centralized control 
and uniformity, the noxious forces that were operating steadily 
towards Germany’s final destruction. 

In the light of recent happenings a State monopoly in educa- 
tion stands condemned. The disaster which has fallen upon the 
German people may be attributed to the fact that they allowed 
themselves to be absorbed in the omnipotent State. They sacri- 
ficed their liberty to pay for commercial and military efficiency ; 
they allowed their self-reliant manhood to be legally suppressed 
and in the end they became mere puppets of the State, cogs in its 
complex machine. To the State they turned over the agencies 
of education, admitting, in practice at least, fhat their children 
were not their own but the property of the nation; and the State 
monopoly in education that resulted became a powerful instru- 
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ment for their enslavement. For the government that controls 
the thought of its people has them completely at its mercy; and 
absorbing their intellects in the sovereign intellect of the State, 
it can do with them as it pleases. This was pagan political phil- 
osophy revived, the Spartan State with its Lycurgan legislation 
rejuvenated; and with these came the same penalty which the 
Greeks paid for their arrogance and despotism — ruin. 

Apart, however, from these considerations which in themselves 
are for us sufficient reason for viewing with alarm the Prussian 
trend of educational policies here in our own country ;— apart 
from the fact that State supremacy in education would beget a 
bellicose nationalism and lead inevitably to militarism and auto- 
cratic industrialism; apart from the further fact that the con- 
centration of education in the hands of a few government officials 
would inevitably lessen popular interest in the schools, crush out 
individual enterprise and healthy competition, and, reducing all 
processes of training to a dead level of uniformity, would weak- 
en the educational forces and through these the civilizing in- 
fluences in society — apart, I say, from such vital considerations 
there is the more serious and more fundamental reflection, that 
State control of education is in this country unconstitutional and 
everywhere an arrogant usurpation of parental rights. 

In this land of liberty the laws and the spirit of the country 
have hitherto. secured and encouraged freedom of education. 
Indeed, this freedom granted to parents in the education of their 
children follows as a corollary from the religious freedom guar- 
anteed by the American Constitution to the American people. 
And as no State or government has the right to restrict the liberty 
of the individual in the practice of his religion, so also no State 
can with justice interfere with the individual in the education 
of his children, provided that education meets with the just re- 
quirements of the State. 

A few words will make this clear. Under our laws every man 
is free to embrace and practice the religion he wishes, and he 
is free as a consequence to adopt every legitimate means to pro- 
tect himself and his family in the possession of this constitu- 
tional right by the proper education of his children. For under 
the present public school system, religious instruction and train- 
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ing are allowed no place in the curriculum; and in the judg- 
ment of those American citizens who consider education and 
religion as inseparable, such a system cannot serve them in the 
exercise of religious freedom. 

In this their judgment is sound and justified. The funda- 
mental purpose of education is to secure for the child not tem- 
poral success alone, but, more urgent still, eternal welfare as 
well; and thus in the training and development of youth the 
primary and all important element is religion. Precisely because 
it makes a great difference upon religious belief whether the 
teacher accepts or rejects the principle of God’s existence, and 
because as far as the child’s moral training is concerned it surely 
matters much whether the school keeps religious truths in the 
foreground or passes them over in silence or indifference, free- 
dom to educate must be, under the present secular school sys- 
tem, part and parcel of freedom to worship. Any attempt, there- 
fore, to trespass on the one is an attempt to trespass upon the 
other. 

Not only is this right of the parent to control the education 
of his children a constitutional right under our government; it 
is also under God an inalienable and inviolable right. The child 
belongs to the parent primarily and before all others. In deter- 
mining the responsibility for education and the limits of State 
activity in this matter, that fundamental law of nature must never 
be out of mind. No more false or fatal proposition could ever 
be enunciated than that which would vest in the State the abso- 
lute and supreme ownership and control of its subjects. 

This right of parental possession is a natural right with its 
foundation in the very fact of birth; and that right involves the 
right of the parent to feed, clothe, and to educate the child 
physically, intellectually, and morally. These rights involve the 
corresponding duties, and these the parent may neither evade 
nor ignore. Any State invasion of these rights or government 
interference with these duties is a violation of liberties that are 
God-given and which are by us inherited from those who gave 
America national independence. 

This does not mean, however, that the State has no com- 
petence as an educator and no legitimate functions in the field 
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of education. The very purpose of its existence, the protection 
of private rights and the promotion of peace and happiness in 
society, suggests the right and the duty of the State to interest 
itself actively, under certain well-defined circumstances, in the 
training of its citizens. While always expected to foster and 
facilitate the work of private educational agencies, and to supple- 
ment the educational efforts of the citizens, there are times when 
the State must act, if its children are to be worthy citizens and 
competent voters. It has the right, therefore, to build schools 
and take every other legitimate means to safeguard itself against 
ignorance and against the weaknesses which follow from 
illiteracy. That is, its educational activity is justified when it is 
necessary to promote the common weal or to safeguard its own 
vital interests, which are endangered only when the child through 
neglect of its parent, fails to receive the education which is a 
right and a necessity. 


Further than this the State cannot go without trespassing 
upon the rights of its subjects. It may encourage and promote 
education but this does not necessitate a monopoly. It may pro- 


vide schooling for children who would otherwise grow up in 
ignorance, but this is a supplementary right, not a primary and 
underived one. It may use constraint to bring such children to 
its schools, but when parents otherwise furnish proper education 
it cannot compel them to send children to the educational institu- 
tions it has established, nor can it exercise exclusively the func- 
tion of education. And all this, because education is a parental 
not a political right, and the State exists to promote the welfare 
and to protect the rights of its citizens, not to antagonize or injure 
them. Different teaching than this comes only from those who 
know and care little of human rights, and less of the legitimate 
functions of a constitutionai democracy. 

Judged by these principles, which are the principles of sound 
political philosophy, the civil government in America stands ac- 
cused of unreasonable trespasses upon the rights and liberties 
of its citizens. In the field of education its interfering activities 
constitute a most serious menace, for there is no more dangerous 
monopoly than the monopoly of the despotic State over the minds 
of its people. 
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For this reason it is just here that the work of reform must 
begin. If the nation is to be turned aside from its present path 
towards autocracy, it must restrict its activities in all depart- 
ments of the people’s life, but especially in that which relates to 
the schools in which their children are trained. It must sup- 
press its tendencies towards the nationalization, centralization, 
and standardization of education, get rid of its self-perpetuating 
educational boards and commissions, neither representative nor 
responsible to the people, and bring the control of education back 
to the parents, to whom it naturally and primarily belongs. 

It is a truth that cannot be gainsaid that the country’s most 
stalwart defenders are those parents who are educating their 
children in schools where God is recognized and religious train- 
ing given the place of prominence. Their schools, which are the 
only schools in the land that harmonize with our national tradi- 
tions, will protect the rights of the citizen because they will insist 
upon his dignity as a man, and, in the end, will procure vitality 
and strength for the nation when all governmental machineries 
and State establishments fail. 


Let the State, therefore, cease that unreasonable interference 
in education which would hamper these schools in their most 
necessary and salutary work. Let it restore to its subjects in 
the field of education and in other private pursuits the fullest 
freedom consistent with the public welfare, lest it be guilty of 
folly in embracing the tyrannizing policies it has sacrificed so 
much blood and treasure to destroy, and justly incur the charge 
of hypocrisy in making a world-wide proclamation of democratic 
principles while at the same time doing violence to the spirit and 
genius of its own democratic institutions at home. 





READJUSTMENT OF THE TIME ELEMENT IN 
EDUCATION 


REVEREND HENRY S. SPALDING, S. J., ST. XAVIER COLLEGE, CIN- 
CINNATI, OHIO 


In this paper I wish to set forth some reasons why the present 
elementary course of eight years should be changed to an ele- 
mentary course of six years. As you will readily observe, this 
readjustment of the primary grades will necessarily have its ef- 
fect upon secondary and college education. 

I wish to make it evident at the very beginning that the sug- 
gestions herein offered are in no way connected with the educa- 
tional aftermath of the war. In the midst of the readjustments 
of the curriculum, which will largely consist of the socialization 
of studies and the Americanization of pupils and students, I hope 
that a place may be found for the time-change which I am go- 
ing to advocate. It is not, therefore, a new topic; the demands 
presented here were made years ago-—some of them twenty 
years ago. The wonder is that they were not introduced sooner, 
for the arguments in their favor were convincing. 

But there is a special reason for again bringing this subject 
before the minds of educators. We do not agree with those who 
imagine that there will be a revolution in educational methods 
in the United States. Human nature has not been changed by 
the war; there is not a call for a new religion, a new education, 
a new social life. There may be, and will be, new applications 
of old principles to present conditions. Modifications of this 
nature are no doubt more frequent after a world cateclysm, like 
that through which we have just passed, than they would be dur- 
ing the undisturbed decades of a nation’s political and economic 
life. Such changes make men more alert and their minds more 
pliable ; we are in an adaptable mood. 

Believing, then, that you are disposed to listen, I have thought 
it opportune to reconsider the question of a six-year elementary 
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course and its relation to high school and college work. There 
are other changes for which 1 am tempted to be spokesman; but 
I shall restrict myself rigidly to this one theme — the readjust- 
ment of the time element in education. 

I have stated that this question has long been before American 
educators. Instead of presenting the historical aspect in my 
own words I prefer to quote from two well known writers, 
Professor Paul Monroe of Columbia University, and Professor 
Charles Judd of the University of Chicago; although I accept 
with some modifications the interpretations of the former and 
the historical statements of the latter. 

In his Principles of Secondary Education Professor Monroe 
writes: 


“The fact that the American secondary school, unlike similar 
schools in Europe, takes the pupil at fourteen, or on the com- 
pletion of an elementary course extending over eight years, is 
to a certain extent one of the effects of the historical develop- 
ment of American education. The common school or the ele- 
mentary school was first established, and, in order to accomplish 
a full measure of general education, it involved eight or nine, 
and sometimes ten grades, each a year in length. The typical 
American elementary school of to-day consists of eight grades, 
and carries the average pupil from the age of six to the age of 
fourteen. The first secondary schools —the Latin grammar 
school and then the academy — took on something of the charac- 
ter of European secondary schools, in that they maintained 
preparatory classes in which attention was early given to some 
secondary school studies. The public high school, however, was 
almost universally designed to succeed the elementary school 
course, and to build on it. As a consequence, admission to the 
high school everywhere requires the completion of an eight-year 
elementary course, and brings the pupil in at approximately four- 
teen or fifteen years of age. 

“This situation has obvious defects. It cannot be insisted, of 
course, that all American children, or even any considerable num- 
ber of them, should complete the high school course of study. 
For those who do, however, the postponement of the beginning 
of foreign language study, as well as of algebra and geometry, 
works undoubted harm. For the boy who is to go through high 
school and into ccoilege, there can be little doubt but that the 
years between twelve and fourteen under the present system of 
schooling are largely wasted, at least, when viewed from the 
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standpoint of the mastery of particular studies which would 
assist in the higher schools. The attention given to this subject 
in recent years has led to a fairly widespread demand for a six- 
year course of study in the high school, which should take pupils 
at approximately the age which is becoming customary in some 
European countries, and which especially should aid them to 
begin the study of foreign language at a time when the vocal 
and auditory organs are still plastic. The administrative dif- 
ficulties have been so great, however, that only in rare instances 
has the experiment been made. The chief difficulty is found 
in the unwillingness of the American people to permit either a 
differentiation of schools or a differentiation of classes of studies 
before the elementary school course has been completed. On 
the other hand, there is little tolerance for the prescription of 
foreign language study for all pupils in the upper grades of the 
elementary school. The result has been that, while a consider- 
able literature has been produced bearing on the desirability of 
extending high school studies and high school methods down- 
ward, very little of a practical nature has been accomplished.” 


In an article in the New Republic (April 20, 1918) under the 
title: “Prussia and Our Schools”, Professor Charles Judd, of 
the University of Chicago, wrote the following: 


“The elementary schools of the United States borrowed their 
plan of organization and the general definition of their courses 
of study from Prussia. During the years from 1830 to 1850 
such America leaders as Chas. Brooks and Horace Mann of 
Mass., Calvin E. Stowe of Ohio, and John D. Pierce of Mich., 
reorganized the common schools of their States, or the district 
schools, as they were called, on the pattern of the Volksschule 
of Prussia. * * * For more than half a century we have har- 
bored this borrowed institution and have tried to use it for the 
purposes of democracy. We have failed conspicuously. The 
eight-year school which teaches only rudimentary subjects and 
only the vernacular is not at home in the United States and never 
will be. 

“During the past ten years there has been spreading over the 
country a reform which will substitute a six-year elementary 
school for the eight-year school. This reform is really an effort 
to banish the Prussian Volksschule from America. It is to-day 
only half aware of its mission. The reform is hesitating and in 
some quarters is a reform in name only. It needs encourage- 
ment for people who are thinking in a broad way about democ- 
racy and its instituticns. 
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“For the sake of pupils who are not going on and also for the 
sake of the pupils who are going on, we must get rid of an 
eight-year, rudimentary, vernacular school. In its place we must 
set up a truly continuous system. Within this system there will 
be differentiated opportunities opening larger experience to all 
and restricting none. In this way we shall get what the district 
school and the academy started to give us before we were allured 
from the path of democracy by the enticements of Prussian 
organization.” 


We are inclined at present to criticise everything Prussian or 
of Prussian origin; however, it would be wrong to condemn the 
Prussian educational system of the middle nineteenth century. 

The lower schools of Prussia were certainly far superior to 
those of England at that time, if we may take as a type of the 
latter Dotheboys Hall, where Nicholas Nickleby and poor Smike 
had such woeful experience. The Prussian system was designed 
for a period that has passed away. It was suited to a spirit of 
class distinction, it shut off opportunities to all but a few; but 
it was among the best of its time, and American educators acted 
wisely when they studied the plan of the Prussian schools. 

I am not ready to grant that our elementary system of educa- 
tion was patterned on the Prussian system. It was rather in- 
fluenced by the schools of Germany. Horace Mann became head 
of the board of education of Massachusetts in 1837. When he 
visited Europe in 1843, broken in health, he had done his best 
work for education in America. In 1848 he was called to Con- 
gress and his influence in elementary eductaion all but ceased. 
That his visit to Europe influenced his educational policies there 
can be but little doubt; but that he introduced the Prussian sys- 
tem is a statement that- would need considerable modification. 
Without including the universities and higher technical institu- 
tions there were three distinct schools in Germany: The Volks- 
schule, the Gymnasium, and the Realschule. The first of these 
schools, the Volksschule, was intended for the lower and middle 
class of people. It took children at about the age of six and 
graduated them at fourteen. This eight-year course did not 
lead either to the Realschuie or the Gymnasium; a unit in itself 
it could not be used even remotely as a means of entering a uni- 
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versity. Children who studied in the Volksschule were barred 
forever from a profession; between eighty and ninety per cent 
of the German youth just prior to the great war were in these 
schools. There was very little of the practical in their eight-year 
course. The children received a good drilling in the three Rs, 
the fundamental teachings of religion and a special course in 
history. After leaving the Volksschule the youth of Germany 
were apprenticed to skilled mechanics, attended a trade school, 
or in some other way prepared for the struggle of life, but fur- - 
ther education was no more. 

The Gymnasium and Realschule also received pupils at about 
the age of six. For the first four years there was no distinction 
made in the matter or manner of teaching, which varied little 
from that of the Volksschule; but as a matter of class distinc- 
tion no one was permitted to pass from this latter to either of 
the former schools. After four years, or about the age of ten, 
came a division and classitication of the work. Those who in- 
tended to enter the higher profession of law, medicine, literature, 
teaching, or the ministry began in a Gymnasium the classical 
studies which lead to a university ; and those who wished to take 
a scientific course — chemistry, physics, engineering, etc., made 
a special preparation in the Realschule. 

As our pioneer educators planned a school for all, they studied 
the German Volksschule as a model, and in doing so they acted 
wisely ; we are unjust to them when we put upon their shoulders 
the pedagogical blunders of the next twenty or thirty years. 
Horace Mann has sufficient to answer for without trumping up 
far-fetched accusations. To him more than any other person we 
owe the present Godless system of education in our country. 

Our present educational jumble came with the introduction of 
the American high school which had reached but a very imma- 
ture period of its growth, twenty years after Horace Mann had 
ceased to influence public elementary and secondary education. 
The report of the Bureau of Education for 1870 makes mention 
of high schools but gives no figures in regard to their numbers. 
In 1880 there were 800 high schools, and from that day their 
development was little short of phenomenal. We blundered 
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when we tried to fit a four-year high school system on the top of 
an eight-year elementary course. 

It is not strange that we went on blundering for forty years 
or more before we realized the fatal pedagogical error we had 
made in the relation of the elementary to the secondary schools. 
Catholic educators’ did not fail to see the error but they were 
forced to submit to a scheme of education which they knew was 
unsound and ill-adapted to American ideals. Where were the 
heads of departments in the large private and public universities 
of the country? How is it possible that they were swept along 
in the general current without pointing out that they were drift- 
ing in the wrong direction? 

While the printed records of their opinions and discussions may 
not be many, I wish to state that Catholic educators have for the 
last thirty years or mcre been decrying this jumble of educational 
methods. Let me recail my own personal experience in these 
matters. Thirty-one years ago I went to Marquette College, now 
Marquette University, Milwaukee, to begin my work as a teacher. 
At that time Marquette received young boys into the high school, 
or as it was then called the Academic course, after the end of 
the.sixth grade. The boys came at a time when their memories 
were quick, pliable and retentive; they were fully prepared to 
take up secondary work. As far as Marquette was concerned, 
the arrangement was satisfactory and the sixth grade standard 
would have remained. 

But other conditions had to be considered. There was the 
public high school system requiring eight years of elementary 
work for admission. Marquette could not get recognition for 
either high school work, or later for college work if it continued 
to receive sixth grade pupils. Then there were the parish schools 
struggling to maintain their grades and numbers. If the Mar- 
quette Academy accepted students from the sixth grade, it 
militated against the parish school system of the city. I have 
no criticism of the pastors or teaching Sisters for wishing to 
retain the boys until the end of the eighth grade. On the con- 
trary they deserved praise for the efforts which they made to 
sustain the reputation and the standard of the schools in the 
community. I am simply stating a fact when I say, that the 
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parish schools were holding on to their seventh and eighth grade 
pupils. For months and years the question was debated. The 
Marquette authorities felt that the eighth grade requirements, 
for those boys who intended to go to high school and college, 
were pedagogically unsound; yet they decided to submit to the 
force of circumstances and adopt a plan that was in harmony 
with the public and parish educational system of Wisconsin. 

And here I wish to add that in my opinion Catholic education 
in the matter of grading must follow the educational system of 
the State or country. As long as the graded schools require an 
eight-year course our Catholic parish schools must do the same; 
and as long as the public high schools require the completion of 
eight years of work for admission, we must follow, even at a 
sacrifice. However, this does not prevent us from voicing our 
opinions on such occasions as this; and in the meetings of the 
Catholic Educational Association such questions should be con- 
sidered. Moreover, we should make known to others our 
epinions and findings; we should point out errors in both prin- 
ciples and methods, and should seek cooperation with educators 
in both public and private institutions. 

Here after years of experimenting and floundering we have 
hit upon a defect in our system and we have traced its origin. 
What are we going to do? If we Catholics cannot mould public 
opinion and influence others to cooperate with us and effect a 
change, we must go on conscious of the fact that we are being 
forced to cling to a system that we know is fundamentally 
wrong. 

Some one may object that this is a plea for the twenty per 
cent of pupils who are going on to high school or college; but 
it is equally plea for the eighty per cent or rather eighty-eight 
per cent of pupils who will never go to high school. With our 
present eight-grade system, we are forcing these latter to lose 
two valuable years of their lives; for the seventh and eighth 
grades, as at present conducted, are practically lost. Pupils in 
the seventh grade and eighth grade should be taken from the 
primary subjects and given something practical. I need not enter 
upon the details of this practical work. It must be essentially 
different in most subjects for boys and girls. It should aim to 
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prepare both for some trade or other means of a livelihood. 
These two years will not turn out the skilled mechanics, nor 
prepare the girl for her life duties or make her. an experienced 
office worker; but it will do much, and will turn the minds of 
boys and girls to something practical. This want of objective 
has been one of the principal defects in our system of education. 

What should this elementary course of six years accomplish ? 
What we might reasonably expect of such a course, has been set 
forth by two educators, Father Howard, our own able Secretary 
General, and Mr. E. W. Little in a paper read before the N. F. 
A, in 1905. 

Father Howard writes: 


“Now what should we expect at the end of a period of six 
years of elementary education? I would say to elementary 
teachers: Give me a boy at the age of eleven or twelve who 
writes a good legible hand, who spells correctly, reads with ex- 
pression, has an accurate knowledge of the Baltimore catechism 
and of Bible History, who can do rapid and accurate work in 
the fundamental operations of arithmetic, who knows fractions 
and percentage, who can write a short letter in simple and plain 
English, whose habits of speech are correct and not slangy, 
whose manners if not gentle show at least some thought of others 
besides himself, and whose life is virtuous; and I will say that 
this boy has received a good elementary education. With these 
results we need not care how much or how little information he 
has acquired; nor need we inquire about methods, nor ask how 
much the teachers know about psychology. 


“Perhaps one may say that this is asking a great deal. But 
can we ask for any less? Must not the ideal at which we aim 
contain all the elements enumerated? On the other hand, one 
may say, this is too little, and the same work may be done for 
and by the child in a shorter period. It is true that children in 
other countries receive a good elementary education in a shorter 
time. But youthful prodigies are not natural and a child’s men- 
tal or physical growth should not be forced. Let nature be the 
leader and the great teacher. A child’s time belongs partly to 
his parents, partly to his school and partly to himself; and it is 
better that this elementary education be prolonged over a period 
of six years, rather than reduced. 

“Within reasonable limits the same elementary education may 
be found suitable for all classes of our boys, and there does not 
seem to be any special need of differentiation at this time. There 
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will always, however, be a demand for special schools. But at 
the age of eleven or twelve there must be a differentiation of 
our courses of secondary education, and a reclassification of our 
boys with reference to their diverse life purposes. Some of our 
educators profess to see the elements of all modern innovations 
in such a differentiation, but this is the result of a limited view. 
The work of every secondary school pre-supposes some such 
classification, and shows such a differentiation of courses.”? 


Let us now turn to the statement of Mr. Little: 


“Is there any pedagogical point where secondary education 
should begin? There is. Secondary education should begin as 
soon as the elemet:tary pupil has acquired the tools with which 
he may gain a higher education. Approximately this point in 
civilized countries very nearly coincides with the dawn of 
adolescence. 

“What are the tools with which a higher education may be 
acquired? Roughly estimated they may be stated as follows: 

“1) Ability to read the news items of the ordinary newspaper 
intelligently. 

“2) Ability to express in words the thoughts gained from 
reading. 

“3) Ability to express in writing the thoughts gained from 
reading or from conversation. 

“4) Ability to express, however imperfectly, concrete images 
by drawing. 

“5) Ability to perform ordinary arithmetical computations 
through long division and common fractions. 

“If, in addition to those abilities, there be gained some skill 
in the purposeful use of tools, like the needle and the jack-knife, 
and a fair readiness in reading at sight simple music, the elemen- 
tary school will have completed its proper work. Incidentally he 
will have acquired more or less knowledge of geography and 
nature, of myth and literature. As a matter of course, he will 
have increased his self-control and his power of self-direction. 

“The elementary school may very properly confine its largest 
energies to sense-training and to the memorizing of those con- 
ventional forms of knowledge necessary to civilized life. Beyond 
this point secondary education should begin, though elemen- 
tary instruction should be continued and brought to completion, 
not through tiresome reviews, but through the application of 
fresh subject-matter. There should be no violent break in the 
course of study, no flinging of the child into waters beyond his 


1C, E. A, Bulletin, Vol. X, No. 1, 1913, pp. 144-5. 
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depth, but a readjustment of discipline and study adapted to ap- 
proaching adolescence’’.? 


Thorndike and other writers on educational psychology have 
undertaken to discover at what age children begin to reason, and 
to estimate the influence of adolescence on the intellectual facul- 
ties of youth. We are told that children of eight or nine reason 
in the same way as a young person of eighteen or nineteen; but 
whatever be the value of these conclusions, they add but little to 
the subject under discussion. We have little critcism to make 
in regard to present experimental methods ; however, psychologi- 
cal experimentations with some few hundred or thousand children 
under artificial restrictions cannot be as sure a guide as conclu- 
sions reached after many years of observation under normal con- 
ditions. For centuries the youth of Europe at the age of ten or 
twelve have begun the study of those subjects included in the 
first years of our high school. In Spain, Italy, Germany, France 
and England the lad of ten or twelve has proved himself capable 
of learning the elements of the ancient languages, foreign lan- 
guages and algebra. No school laboratory test can equal this 
universal experience, no treatise on the psychology of education 
can lessen the force of the argument drawn from such data. 
The youth of our land like the youth of Europe are ready after 
a six-year elementary course to begin the study of those branches 
which are now required in secondary education; no cryptic ex- 
perimentation and no learned pedagogical treatises are needed 
to prove this simple fact. The wonder is that with all our de- 
partments of education and all our psychological investigations 
we have been blind to the facts that were written large. We 
have ignored the obvious or sought after it as if it were a mys- 
tery. Common sense and long experience have pointed out to 
us that the time element in our educational system is faulty. 
Shall we go on with a system which is so patently unsound, or 
shall we seek to make the needed corrections and to make them 
at once? 


We just stated that it would not be a difficult matter to arrange 
the course which should supersede the present seventh and 


2N. E. A. Report of 1905, p. 428. 
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eighth grades. However, a difficulty does arise here. In the 
German system, which we have studied, there was a line of de- 
markation between certain youth from the beginning of the first 
year of elementary work. No such line can exist in American 
schools. No child must be debarred from any opportunities ; no 
child must be restricted to any special grade of work. Rich and 
poor must enter the elementary schools with equal opportunities 
for the future ; merit and only merit must direct their courses and 
there must be no distinction of classes, no favors for the rich, 
no limitations for the poor. There must be no Volksschule in 
the American system of education. There must be one common 
school for all in the elementary work covering the first six years 
of education. Thus far the problem is simple; but now we come 
to the parting of the ways; from seventy-five to ninety per cent 
of the pupils will wish to prepare immediately for work, while 
the remaining will go on to higher studies. But later many of the 
former, who thought of immediate work, will wish to pursue 
their studies farther. Can a course be provided that will be prac- 
tical and at the same time serve as a preparation for higher 
studies should the pupil wish to pursue them? We believe that 
the principal difficulty of the whole matter rests here; and yet 
it should not be impossible to provide a course that will be a 
practical preparation for life, and at the same time have cultural 
studies leading further if talent or ambition should point to a 
higher education. This difficulty will be gradually lessened as 
the opportunity is extended more and more to attend high 
school and college. 

In a single paper we cannot go further into the question of 
working programs after the completion of the sixth grade. We 
are simply insisting on the fact that differentiation should begin 
at this time. Nothing can be accomplished until there is an 
agreement on this time limit for the elementary grades. We 
should set forth an expression of opinion on this point and 
should make known our findings to all the educational associa- 
tions of the country and seek to cooperate with them to bring 
about sane legislation on this point. 

Educational reforms move slowly, but I believe that it is only 
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a matter of time when we will go back to the six-year elementary 
course. 


But now we are facing another pedagogical anomaly, that is 
a six-year high school course to be built upon a six-year elemen- 
tary course. J am aware that some of the leading educators of 
the country have recently favored this new combination of 
courses. But pedagogically it is just as wrong and impractical 
as the combination of the eight-year elementary and the four- 
year high school, for it saves nothing in the way of time and has 
all the objections and puts the same obstacles in the way of col- 
lege education. If the present system builds the high school on 
the Volksschule, the proposed plan would erect our college on 
the foundation of the Gymnasium, the Lycee or the English sec- 
ondary schools like Rugby or Eton. In other words, this new 
plan of a six-year high school leaves no place for the American 
college. If we believe that the American college no longer serves 
a purpose and no longer finds a place in our educational system, 
let us say so honestly and get rid of it. Certainly with a six- 
year elementary and six-year high school course there is no room 
for a four-year college course. Pupils are supposed to enter 
primary schools at the age of six and finish at fourteen, to enter 
high school at fourteen and graduate at eighteen; but the high 
school graduate averages nineteen years and six months. He 
is nearly twenty years old when he enters freshman class and 
with his four years of college he is too old for his professional 
studies. He is from four to six years older than the professional 
students in Europe. If he is to study medicine, for instance. 
he is twenty-eight when he completes his course and thirty when 
he begins his professional work. He may start somewhat earlier 
if his profession is law or engineering or teaching; but still he 
has been forced either to waste two or more useful years of his 
life or forego the advantage of holding a literary degree. We 
would beg American educators to pause before they enter upon 
a plan of a six-year high school course. It offers three distinct 
disadvantages : 

1) It in no way solves the problem of saving time in our 
general education systems. 

2) It tends to destroy the American college. 
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3) It builds up a system of professional courses on an 
anomalous course of foreign gymnasium and American college. 

Let us have a six-year elementary: school, a four-year high 
school and a four-year college. In larger communities high 
schools should undertake two years of the college work. The 
junior and senior years at college may be largely specialized work 
looking to the future professional courses of the individual. 
Theoretically with this arrangement the college graduate will be 
twenty years old; practically he will be nearer twenty-two and 
this is more than sufficient time to devote to liberal studies. 

Some of you may recall the scholarly and exhaustive paper 
read by our Father Howard, at the New Orleans meeting in 
1913. At that time Father Howard pleaded for the essential 
time changes asked for in this paper. The writer discussed the 
paper and agreed with the conclusions, so that he is not making 
any new plea here. The time was then not opportune; but men’s 
minds have taken a different view of American institutions since 
Father Howard read his paper. Changes are now called for in 
cur systems of education arid the first of them is the time change 
in the elementary schools. Shall we make the changes or go on 
with a fallacious system — a system that has failed for the last 
half century, a system that can never work in with American 
ideals ? 





VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IN A DEMOCRATIC 
SOCIETY 


REVEREND JOHN A. RYAN, D. D., CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF 
AMERICA, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


“To meet the needs of the vocation and the needs of the child 
in the most satisfactory way possible, means practically a com- 
piete revision in our evaluation and selection of subject-matter 
for the whole school curriculum. It means working over the 
materials and methods of education and training on the basis of 
the most vital needs of the present time.” (Fundamental Values 
in Industrial Education, by Frederick G. Bonser, Assistant 
Professor of Industrial Education, Teachers’ College, Columbia 
University). 

The “complete revision” here called for in the subject-matter 
of the schools, may mean a revolutionary change, or it may be 
understood as only a thorough reconsideration. Whatever may 
be the precise degree of modification that Professor Bonser has 
in mind the general thought that he expresses is pretty widely 
held to-day, and the number of its adherents is steadily increas- 
ing. Although the end to which it points seems to be inevitable, 
we Catholics who believe in the freedom of the will are not con- 
strained to assume an attitude of hopeless acquiescence. We 
know that the most inevitable-appearing social outcome can be 
controlled and directed by deliberate human action. Therefore, 
the first question that we ask ourselves is whether this contem- 
plated “complete revision” of our educational system is necessary 
or desirable. And the tests by which this question should be 
answered may be summed up in the one phrase, human welfare. 


THE FUNDAMENTAL ISSUES 


The primary objection to the inclusion of vocational training 
courses in the school curriculum is that these are not education 
(90) 
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at all but a method of trade apprenticeship. Yet this is only a 
partial view. ‘The ultimate purpose of all education is to fit a 
person for life. Now the basic elements of the educational proc- 
ess are found in what’ is variously called liberal, or cultural, or 
general education. Its aim is to increase the capacity of the 
individual to grasp and to utilize those facts and principles which 
underlie right and reasonable life, and to exercise his mind effec- 
tively upon many subjects and interests. It lays emphasis upon 
general intellectual and moral capacity. For the vast majority 
of persons, however, this general education, this general capacity, 
this general fitness, is not sufficient. Almost all persons need, 
moreover, that specialized knowledge and training which enable 
them to become productive. They must be fitted to increase the 
sum total of useful things in the world. The product in view 
may be a book, a sermon, a surgical operation, a building, a hat, 
or a bushel of wheat. Whatever may be its specific nature, the 
product has the capacity of satisfying some reasonable human 
want. If it is to be as large and as good as possible it will imply 
some degree of special training in the producer. As distin- 
guished from general education, therefore, special education de- 
velops more than an average degree of skill in some particular 
form of productive activity. 

From the viewpoint of general human welfare, special educa- 
‘ion is desirable because it makes for an increase of the goods 
that minister to human needs. From the viewpoint of the great 
majority of the persons who acquire it, or who desire to acquire 
it, special education for productive effort is of fundamental im- 
portance because it is directly related to their livelihood. They 
need the special training in order to obtain a larger measure of 
food, clothing, shelter, and all the other requisites of right and 
reasonable life. If the training did not yield these things they 
would not regard it as worth seeking. This kind of training is 
now generally called vocational education. It has been defined 
as, “any form of education, whether given in a school or else- 
where, the purpose of which is to fit an individual to pursue ef- 
fectively a recognized profitable employment, whether pursued 
for wages or otherwise.” In the words of Professor Gillette, 
vocational education is that which “enables men to function effi- 
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ciently for their own good and that of society, in some of its 
essential callings.” 

The principal callings in our present society are industry, com- 
merce, agriculture, household economy and the professions. All 
these are essential callings because they are necessary for hunian 
welfare. Those who are engaged in them are at once performing 
a social service and earning an individual livelihood. Obviously 
the greater the skill and capacity possessed by the men and 
women in these callings, the larger will be their service to their 
fellows, the greater will be their product, and the more abundant 
will be their own share of the good things produced. In a word, 
the maximum of training will mean the maximum of individual 
and social benefit. 


PRESENT CONDITION OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


Special training for the essential callings must be obtained 
either within or without the school. In the case of the pro- 
fessions, the training is now almost entirely provided in scholastic 
institutions: the lawyer, the physician, the engineer, the clergy- 
man, are prepared for their lifework in schools specially designed 
for these purposes. School training for commercial pursuits 1s 
to-day more nearly adequate than is the case with the other three 
essential callings, agriculture, industry, and household economics. 
The bookkeeper, the accountant, the clerk, the stenographer, and 
the salesman, get a larger proportion of their training in school 
than does the farmer, the machinist or the housekeeper. The 
reasons why the professions and commerce have been better 
provided for in the schools than the other three vocations are 
fairly obvious. Professional education is so complex that it can 
no longer be given through apprenticeship; and the number of 
persons requiring such an education is comparatively so small 
that the maintenance of professional schools is not an inordinately 
heavy burden. Although the special training for commercial 
activities that is provided in the schools is utilized by a vastly 
greater number of persons than those who seek professional edu- 
cation, it does not require a very costly equipment, nor do the 
courses extend over a very long time. Indeed, if the general 
education given in the primary and secondary schools can be 
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said te have any special value for a vocation it is for the activi- 
ties that we call commercial. At any rate, the graduate of a city 
grammar schoo! or high sciool can_begin to function in a com- 
mercial pursuit with a smaller amount of additional training than 
in any other calling. Hence there is a considerable amount of 
truth in the statement that our common schools at present tend 
to fit persons mainly for commercial vocations. School training 
for agriculture, industry, and housekeeping has made less prog- 
ress than for the other two great callings partly on account of 
the large expense involved, but mainly because until recently we 
nave all assumed that adequate training could be obtained through 
apprenticeship and direct practice in the occupations themselves. 
To-day, however, it is pretty generally realized that these meth- 
ods are no longer sufficient. Hence we have agricultural col- 
'eges and high schools, while “domestic science” is taught in the 
grade schools as well as in the high schools and colleges. 
Inasmuch as training in household economy and agriculture 
presents fewer difficulties than industrial training, and inasmuch 
as the latter is what most persons have in mind when they think 
of vocational education, the remainder of this paper will be re- 
stricted to the subject of training for industrial occupa- 


tions. 
THE NEED FOR INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 


For many years both employers and educators have seen that 
apprenticeship is no longer an adequate means of supplying ir- 
‘ustry with skilled workers. The reasons for this condition are 
many, and do not need to be stated at 'ength in this place. Let 
it suffice to point out that employers are disinclined to take the 
time and undergo the expense of maintaining a comprehensive 
system of shop training, and that the dominant.position of the 
machine in industry has lessened very greatly the importance of 
the all-round man, the thoroughly skilled artisan. Nevertheless, 
machinery has not yet taken, and never can take, completely the 
place of human skill in industry. The best proof of this asser- 
tion is that for many years manufacturers have been cotnpelled 
to import a considerable part of their supply of skilled workers 
from Germany and other European countries. 
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On the other hand, a.large proportion of children leave schoo! 
in the upper grades and after the first year of high school, not 
because they are too poor to remain longer, but because they do 
not find that the school is giving them that particular training 
which will enable them to function effectively in industry. Hence 
they become wage earners in conditions that preclude the oppor- 
tunity of more than a slight degree of advancement in their 
chosen occupation. The majority of industrial occupations do 
not provide an adequate system of apprenticeship or training. 

The social question, we are frequently told, is mainly a ques- 
tion of distribution. We are assured that sufficient goods are 
produced to provide all persons with such satisfactory conditions 
of living that industrial unrest would disappear if only the prod- 
uce were more equitably distributed. This is a great exaggera- 
tion. According to the estimates of Professor King, in The 
Vealth and Income of the People of the United States, an equal 
division of the national income in 1910 would have given each 
family only 1,494 dollars, and each individual only 332 dollars. 
That would not have been affluence. We need a better distribu- 
tion, indeed, but we also need a larger production. If the respon- 
sible agencies of society fail to ensure this larger product, and 
neglect to provide millions of persons with that kind of a train- 
ing which will enable them to earn a decent living, these social 
agencies will fail in one of their primary functions. There is 
not a single argument on behalf of general elementary education 
which does not apply with substantially equal force in favor of 
vocational education. 

Now the only social agency that is able to make adequate pro- 
vision for industrial training is the State. The Church can do 
inuch for its own children, and private persons and organiza- 
tions can do something, but the State is called upon to perform 
the far greater part of the task. The danger of paternalism 
that some profess to see in such an extension of the State’s 
educational functions is not real. Some social agency must pro- 
vide industrial training for the masses; the State is the only 
competent agency; therefore, the State is obliged to do it. This 
conclusion is merely a particular application of the great general 
principle laid down by Pope Leo XIII, in his Encyclical on the 
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Condition of Labor: “Whenever the general interest of any par- 
ticular class suffers, or is threatened with mischief which can in 
no other way be met or prevented, the public authority must step 
in and deal with it.” In the matter of vocational education, both 
the general interest of larger production and the particular class 
of those who must follow industrial pursuits, are confronted by 
difficulties which cannot be adequately met except by the State. 


SOME PROBLEMS OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


So much for general principles and conditions. The particular 
problems underlying a system of industrial training are numer- 
ous and perplexing. In this paper we are, happily, not called 
upon to solve them, nor even to state them fully. However, two 
or three of them are of such pressing importance and involve 
such fundamental principles that they may not be entirely ig- 
nored. The first of these is the question whether industrial 
training should be imparted in a separate system of schools, or as 
a part of the curriculum of the regular and existing system. We 
can answer at once that the former arrangement must be re- 
jected. In the first place, it would involve a considerable in- 
crease in the cost of administration. In the second place, it 
would divide the school attendants into two sharply defined 
classes: those compelled to become industrial workers, and those 
aspiring to fill the so-called higher positions. This was the out- 
come of the German system, and it ought to be quite as unac- 
ceptable to us as any of the other undemocratic products and in- 
stitutions of that unhappy country. “The sorting out of individ- 
uals begins at the early age of ten in the elementary schools, when 
each child’s social and economic position is practically determined. 
It is decided then whether he shall be one of the great army of 
wage workers, or whether he shall fall into some one of the 
several social classes and vocations which stand apart from the 
common mass of wage earners.” (The Creative Impulse in In- 
dustry, p. 74, by Helen Marot). Undoubtedly this system has 
promoted a very high degree of industrial efficiency, but there are 
some things in life more important than industrial efficiency. 
Among them are democracy, and opportunity for the masses. 
Finally, industrial training should be given in the regular schools 
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because it ought not to be divorced from cultural education. !f 
the ordinary branches of general education are good and usefui! 
for the young person who will be occupied otherwise than in 
industry, they are likewise of value for the person who intends 
to pursue an industriai calling; for they give general intellectual 
power. To compel the person who is learning a trade in a school 
to part company with general education is to deprive him of 
opportunities that he ought to have, and to lower the genuine 
social efficiency of a large proportion of the population. 

All the authorities seem to be agreed that no specific voca- 
tional training can with advantage be given in the grade schools. 
All children, even those who intend to fill an industrial occupa- 
tion, should receive the benefit of this much general education. 
Inasmuch, however, as there seems to be a good deal of dissat- 
isfaction with the subjects and methods that occupy the seventh 
and eighth grades, it would be worth while to examine whether 
these subjects and methods could not be modified in such a way 
as to have some value as a preparation for industrial training. 
Emphasis might be placed upon the industrial aspects and rela- 
tions of the regular studies of the curriculum; a certain amount 
of the right kind of manual training might be given; and some 
such forms of productive activity might be carried on as those 
which have distinguished the schools of Gary. While these 
studies and activities would enable the student to learn something 
about his aptitudes and inclinations for his future occupation, 
their main value would be of a general character. That is, they 
would be helpful to all the pupils, to those who did not as 
well as to those who did intend to enter industry; and they 
would have no tendency to separate the young into classes on the 
basis of their future avocations. 


In very general terms the normal, or ideal, system of voca- 
tional training would seem to be along the following lines. The 
curriculum of the high school should be so arranged that the 
students who wished to follow the courses in vocational educa- 
tion could select from the regular cultural courses those branches 
which would have most value for them. The students who did 
not wish to obtain industrial training would. naturally make a 
different selection. The important point is that the students of 
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industrial education would be in the same school and participate 
in the same curriculum as all other students. There would be 
no unnecessary class separation. It is obvious that the “indus- 
trial” students could not follow as many of the general courses 
as the others; for they would have to give the greater part of 
their time to the vocational branches and activities. The indus- 
trial training is necessarily of two kinds, theoretical and prac- 
tical, the former given in the school, the latter in the shop. The 
practical work must be carried on either in a shop set up and 
maintained in conjunction with the school, or in an industrial 
concern located in the same city. Obvious limitations beset both 
arrangements. Shops or factories sufficient to provide practical 
instruction in a great variety of crafts cannot be provided as a 
part of the school equipment except at a cost that will frequently 
be prohibitive. On the other hand, many cities and towns have 
no industrial establishments, or have so few that actual shop 
facilities for the industrial training of pupils would be available 
for only a small number of crafts. Moreover, it is not always 
possible to obtain the cooperation of employers in the use of 
their plants for purposes of instruction. 

The “day vocational school,’ as the kind just considered is 
technically called, seems to many authorities to be less suitable 
and practicable than the “continuation school.” Between the 
two the essential difference is that the former has the dominant 
control of the pupil both in the school and the shop, even when 
the shop is an independent industrial establishment; while the 
“continuation school” merely provides the theoretical part of the 
industrial training to a person who is primarily an employee of 
an industrial concern, and who attends a vocational school for 
a certain number of hours each week. It is contended that most 
pupils take a far greater interest in both the theoretical and the 
practical parts of the instruction when they go from the shop 
to the school than when the order is reversed. Whenever pupils 
do take this attitude, the advantage will probably be with the 
“continuation school.” Nevertheless the latter is subject to cer- 
iain definite limitations. It can extend only to those crafts and 
occupations that are actually carried on in local industrial con- 
cerns. So long as the industrial motive and the practical demands 
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of the employment are the determining factors in the mind of 
the employer and the employee, there will be a strong temptation 
in the school so to adjust the theoretical instruction as to omit 
or weaken the studies in general culture, and to include only 
such courses as have a more or less direct bearing on the trade 
which the pupil is endeavoring to learn. The gain in interest 
and concreteness is liable to be offset by the loss of a broader 
culture. 
THE QUESTION OF OUR CATHOLIC SCHOOLS 


How will the demand for and the provision of vocational 
training affect our already overburdened Catholic schools? The 
question does not seem to present difficulties that are insuperable. 
The modifications suggested in the courses of the seventh and 
eighth grades should not prove very inconvenient or expensive, 
inasmuch as they do not call for any considerable increase either 
in material equipment or teaching qualifications. In the high 
school the elective courses in general culture and the theoretical 
part of the industrial instruction should be comparatively easy 
of establishment and operation. The practical training in the 
local industrial concerns should be as accessible to Catholic as 
to public school pupils. In those cities that are without sufficient 
industries for the practical training, there will be greater diffi- 
culty, since the cost of setting up shops in connection with the 
schools will in most cases be prohibitive. However, there seems 
to be no good reason why the pupils of the Catholic schools could 
not be enabled to use the shops of the neighboring public schools 
ior the practical part of their training. Their theoretical instruc- 
tion would, of course, be received in their own schools. It is said 
that this arrangement is even now in operation. 


SUMMARY 


The great majority of children require specific training for 
gainful occupations, as well as general education for the general 
purposes of life. This special training cannot, particularly for 
industrial callings, be sufficiently provided outside the school. 
Therefore, it must be provided in the school, and the duty of 
making such provision falls upon society and the State. Voca- 
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tional training in the schools is necessary both for the common 
welfare and for the special welfare of that large section of the 
community that must obtain its livelihood from industrial pur- 
suits. But the training must be established on a democratic basis 
and given in a democratic spirit, so that the recipients shall 
neither be marked off as a separate and lower social class in 
separate schools, nor deprived of that amount of general educa- 
tion which should be available for all the elements of the popula- 
tion. The problems of methods and of ways and means are, 
indeed, difficult, but they raust somehow be solved because an 
adequate system of industrial training will in the long run pay 
for itself in the ‘increased national product. Finally, our Catholic 
schools must be adjusted to the requirements of vocational edu- 
cation, so that no Catholic will be industrially handicapped merely 
because he attends a Catholic school. 





DIFFERENTIATION IN THE CURRICULUM OF THE 
GRAMMAR GRADES: VIEWPOINT OF 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


REVEREND W. J. FITZGERALD, S. T. L., SUPERINTENDENT OF PARISH 
SCHOOLS, HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


At present the movement for scientific reconstguction of our 
entire school system occupies a central position in the field of 
education.. Notwithstanding the much heralded growth and 
development of our scholastic agencies, despite the fact that we 
have enlarged their scope and multiplied their activities to an 
extent bewildering to the teachers and pupils of yesterday, it 
seems there never was a time when so many people were so 
thoroughly dissatisfied with the results of our educational 
efforts. 

We are told that our schools are complete only in form. 
There is no scientific articulation of elementary school with high 
school, of high school with college, of college with university. 
Our courses of study are overcrowded with useless material, 
and bankrupt of those practical subjects which make for life’s 
duties, opportunities and privileges. Our graduates are old men 
before entering their chosen profession. There is too much 
overlapping, too much useless repetition, too much waste of 
precious time. In a word, our present system of education is 
“biologically, physiologically, sociologicallly, psychologically and 
philosophically diseased”. Otherwise, it is in a fairly healthful 
condition. 

Charges such as these are grist to the mill of the educational 
expert. His pedagogical drug store is filled with remedies, each 
with the trade-mark of some peculiar school of scholastic thera- 
peutics blown in the bottle. To analyze in detail the numerous 
ingredients of his various prescriptions I have neither the time 
nor the ability. I shall therefore confine niyself to the one which 
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seemingly has met with most approval, if we judge by the rapidity 
of its growth in many sections of our country. 

It is assumed that in America the student is obliged to enter 
as early as possible upon his lifework in industries, in com- 
merce, or in one of the professions. Hence, by this demand the 
length of his scholastic training must be gauged. The univer- 
sity, however, maintains that if it is to uphold its standard of 
thorough and complete scholarship, it cannot curtail by a mo- 
ment the amount of time required for its degrees. With no 
uncertain tone the college protests that within the short period 
of time now allowed it it cannot fulfill its mission. The high 
school calls on high heaven to witness its pitiable state, caught 
as it is between the upper and nether millstones of inflexible 
college entrance requirements, and the deficiencies of the ele- 
mentary school. To abridge its curriculum, to lessen the time 
assigned at present for the full accomplishment of its purpose, 
is to perpetrate a heinous crime against this, “the university 
of the plain people”. Time must be shortened, but these agen- 
cies have served notice on the educational expert that it is 
“hands off” where they are concerned. In obedience to their 
mandate, and in unison with them he gives vent to a jeremiad 
over the lamentable state of the grammar school, and deter- 
mines gravely that it is in imperative need of surgical treat- 
ment, if the other organs of the educational body would func- 
tion. The operation consists in cutting off two years of the 
grammar school period, and attaching them to the four years 
of the high school, thus making a six-year elementary course 
and a six-year secondary course. 

To attain this end two types of school are proposed. In one, 
separate schools with special equipment are provided for the 
children of the seventh and eighth grades and for the first 
year of the high school as now constituted. In the other, 
there will be a sort of glorified grammar school where 
high school subjects and high school methods of teaching 
will give life to the curriculum of the seventh, eighth and 
ninth school years. In both, there will be a distinct organ- 
ization and corps of officers and teachers. There will be 
a course of study in the seventh and eighth grades enriched 
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by the presence of several high school subjects or by broad- 
ening, culturizing, or vocationalizing the so-called common 
branches. At the end of the sixth grade the children will 
be required to choose whether they will follow industrial 
careers, go into commerce, or have a liberal education and go 
into a profession. If they do not know which course to select, 
an expert in vocational guidance will choose for them, and 
place them in the compartment which, in his judgment, will 
best serve their needs and future employment. Promotions will 
be by subject even in the seventh and eighth grades, and the 
departmental method of teaching will obtain. Such, in brief, 
is the proposed remedy for our educational ills, real or imag- 
inary, —the junior high school. 

3efore committing ourselves to this new departure in edu- 
cational administration; before authorizing the expenditure nec- 
essary for the erection, equipment and maintenance of a sep- 
arate school system for the boys and girls of our seventh and 
eighth grades, it were well to consider prudently and weigh 
carefully the arguments for and against the proposed change. 
Hence it is in order to consider the alleged advantages of the 
junior high school, and the objections brought against it as an 
educational proposition. 


ALLEGED ADVANTAGES OF THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


(1) The advocates of the junior high school are practically 
in unanimous agreement that secondary education should begin 
with the change from childhood to youth. This phenomenon, 
they say, is evidenced somewhere between the ages of eleven 
and fourteen. Adolescence is characterized by more rapid phys- 
ical, psychic and intellectual growth than at any time since the 
first years of life. The boy of twelve or thirteen is not what 
he was at nine or ten. A new milestone of life has been passed. 
The days and ways of childhood are left behind. Old interests 
are cast aside. New motives influence him. He craves for a 
rapid, bird’s-eye view of large masses of knowledge. He is 
impatient of drills and reviews. He rebels against the artificial 
and arbitrary restraints of the primary grades. He is conscious 
of his individuality, and is desirous of associating only with 
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those of his own age and inclinations. The world outside with 
its business and its pleasures is calling him, tempting him away 
from the humdrum life of the elementary school as now organ- 
ized. 

The junior high school meets these characteristics admirably. 
It groups children of the same age, and adapts its method of 
teaching, its discipline, its broad courses of study to the vitally 
important changes going on in the adolescent boy and girl. It 
makes for extension of mind, and eliminates that intension 
of work so grinding, nerve-racking and distasteful in the sev- 
enth and eighth grade curriculum. It develops right attitudes 
towards life and its problems by bringing these problems into 
the classroom. It acquaints them at an early date with the 
social, the economic and the political questions which must con- 
front them in the world outside. By appeal to motives inti- 
mately connected with their present moral growth and devel- 
opment it guides them through the trying time when they are 
passing from the period of control imposed by others to the 
period of self-control, self-discipline. 

(2) It makes the transition to the senior high school easier. 
At present there are few, if any, points of articulation between 
primary and secondary education. Children leaving the ele- 
mentary school and entering the high school arrive in what 
is almost a new world. As a result of their failure to adjust 
themselves to their new environment there is an appalling mor- 
tality among first year high school pupils. 

The junior high school with its methods of gradual depart- 
mental teaching, its promotion by subject, its supervised system 
of study, its introduction at a much earlier period of high school 
subjects, bridges this gap and tends to prolong the school life 
of the child. 

(3). It will develop better teachers and offer more induce- 
ments to men. No one teacher can be expected to be master of 
all the subjects now taught in the seventh and eighth grades of 
the grammar school. The departmental plan encourages spe- 
cialization with its accompanying enthusiasm, and results in 
improved instruction, continuity of the course, and ability to 
detect a pupil’s powers along certain branches of the curricu- 
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lum. For some subjects women are excellent teachers, and 
for some periods in the child’s life are to be preferred to men, 
but in the adolescent period a large proportion of the teaching 
staff should be men. 

(4) It will decrease elimination at the end of the seventh 
and eighth grades, and will tend to lengthen the child’s school 
life. Our eight-year elementary ‘school was organized for chil- 
dren who did not intend to continue their studies, or who would 
leave school as soon as the civil law would permit. As there is 
no articulation between the present grammar school and the 
high school there is created a natural stopping place at the end 
of the eighth grade. Superintendent West in his report on 
Rochester’s junior high school says: “It has increased from 
51 per cent to 94% per cent the number of pupils who have 
completed the eight years of work and who are still remaining 
in school”. Berkeley, California, reports that they promoted 
40 per cent on the old plan, and 65 per cent under the new. 
Evansville, Ind., promoted from 52 per cent to 59 per cent 
under the old plan, and from 59 per cent to 84 per cent under 
the new plan. From many other sections of the country come 
similar figures showing that through this system the per cent 
of elimination is greatly reduced. 

(5) Its various courses— cultural, scientific, commercial, 
industrial and domestic— afford greater opportunity to judge 
of the pupil’s capabilities and inclinations, and thus vocational 
guidance will become more intelligent and more effective. Chil- 
dren entering the high school to-day have had no previous prep- 
aration in choosing the course they will follow. As a result we 
have “‘square pegs in round holes”. Entirely too many young- 
sters are rushing into the professions instead of the industries 
and fields. Lawyers, doctors, and dentists are being ground out 
by the thousands. Two-thirds of them have nothing in their 
pockets but an elegant assortment of holes. The world is full 
of barristers without briefs and physicians without patients. 
True, “there is always room at the top’, but it’s a long hard 
climb, and the road is thickly strewn with wrecks. Vocational 
guidance is imperative to-day and the junior high school alone 
provides it efficiently and effectively. 
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OBJECTIONS TO THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


To those opposed to the organization of education along the 
lines of the junior high school and the junior college the im- 
“ortant question is not: Shall differentiated programs be pro- 
ided?, but rather, Upon what principles shall differentiation be 
based? Undoubtedly there are serious defects in the present 
seventh and eighth grade curriculum, but these defects are 
defects of detailed application, and methods of teaching, not 
of fundamental principles. Carefully selected, rigorously tested 
common elements should form the core of every seventh and 
eighth grade program. Around these should be built the differ- 
entiations, the diversified offerings, but no one should be per- 
mitted to escape the common elements which insure the broad, 
solid foundation on which the superstructure of vocational and 
professional education may be built. These differentiations, 
however, cannot be based on: 

(1) The Phenomenon of Adolescence, because of the great 
variability of age at which puberty begins. Inglis in his Prin- 
ciples of Secondary Education, finds that if all the boys of thir- 
teen years of age could be grouped into one school grade, we 
should have from 41 per cent to 55 per cent prepubescent, 26 
per cent to 28 per cent pubescent, and 18 per cent to 31 per cent 
post-pubescent. Applying the same tests to boys fourteen years 
of age, we find 16 per cent to 26 per cent immature, 24 per cent 
to 25 per cent maturing and 46 per cent to 60 per cent mature. 
Of fifteen-year-old boys we find-12 per.cent immature, 23 per 
cent maturing, and 65 per cent mature. On the theory that 
adolescence begins at twelve or thirteen years of age, the fact 
remains that we do not get a large proportion of the twelve and 
thirteen-year-olds in the seventh grade. From an examination 
of 35,000 pupils in six cities Inglis found that in the seventh 
grade there were only 21.6 per cent of the twelve-year-olds, and 
27.5 per cent of the thirteen-year-olds. 

The insufficiency of our knowledge of the intellectual charac- 
teristics of adolescence is evident to every student of child psy- 
chology. It is freely admitted by such authorities as Crampton, 
Marro, Tanner and even by Dr. Stanley Hall himself. These 
tell us frankly that until much more detailed and exact material is 
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at hand, it is both illogical and wasteful to make over our system 
of secondary education on the basis of adolescence. That our 
schools need to be reformed every one will admit. Until the 
adolescent mind, however, has been much more closely studied, 
any form is likely to be a makeshift as unsuited to the real needs 
of the growing boy and girl as is the present system. 

(2) While it may be true to a certain extent that the junior 
high school will make easier the transition to the senior high 
school, this merely transfers the difficulty to the sixth grade. If 
the passage from the present eighth grade is sudden and abrupt 
for the fourteen-year-old boy and girl, will not the passage from 
the sixth grade to the newly organized seventh grade be equally, 
if not more so, for the twelve-year-old? We must keep in 
mind that the ideal junior high school has at least four courses 
differing materially one from the other. It demands, as far as 
possible, separate buildings and special methods of teaching. If 
the fourteen-year-old cannot select intelligently his course in the 
present high school, and adjust himself to his new environment, 
it is questionable if the twelve-year-old boy or girl will be able 
to do so more effectively. . 

(3) Will the junior high school develop better teachers? 
If they receive special training before entering their profession, 
the answer may be in the affirmative. We justly pride ourselves 
on the efficiency of our normal schools. Entrance into these 
schools is conditioned on the successful completion of a four 
year high school education. During two or more years can- 
didates for the teaching profession in our elementary schools 
are subjected to a well-tested course in the theory and practice 
of education. Not only are they required to master the subjects 
they are to teach, but they are also made acquainted in a practical 
manner with methods whereby they may best communicate 
knowledge to the child mind. 

Is this training in methods of presentation demanded of the 
high school teacher and of the college professor? Have they 
not been presumed to be qualified to teach from the moment 
they have received their college diploma? Yet, salva reverentia, 
there is reason to believe that a college degree is no guarantee 
that its possessor. howsoever monumental his learning, has the 
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qualifications for communicating knowledge, or even has a fixed 
plan of procedure. High school and college teachers are prone 
to follow the methods of the university; they lecture to their 
pupils rather than teach them. And because the fourteen-year- 
old high school pupil has not the digestive powers of his twenty- 
three-year-old university brother he is ranked as a dullard, or 
the elementary school is condemned to a region where a cold is 
the last thing with which the natives have to contend. Sound 
pedagogical training is the sine qua non condition of successful 
teaching. If this is required of the junior high school teacher, 
as well as of the high school and college professor, we shall have 
better teachers and better schools. 


Will departmental teaching produce better results? Un- 
doubtedly this method has all the advantages claimed for it, 
at least in the college and in the university. It is a question, 
however, in the minds of experienced teachers, if such 
advantages would obtain in the grammar school, or even whether 
such results are desirable. Children do not attend school 
primarily to obtain information on a number of subjects. The 
primary purpose of all education is the formation of character. 
Character-formation is largely dependent on the influence of the 
teacher who is the child’s constant guide and companion during 
every moment of the schoolday. By dissipating his attention 
among many teachers this unity of interest cannot be main- 
tained. No one teacher is responsible for the child’s complete 
development. In fact, any one teacher’s influence is reduced to 
a minimum. Furthermore, departmental teaching leads to 
overwork as each teacher naturally sets a higher value on his 
own subject than on the others. Hence, the child is ever at 
high tension and high tension leads to “nerves”, the character- 
istic complaint of busy, bustling America. Finally, specializa- 
tion in a subject is narrowing especially when confined to the 
extent required in the lower grades, and interferes with the 
proper correlation of subjects and general all-round develop- 
ment which true education demands. This lauded advantage, 
therefore, may prove a curse rather than a blessing. 

(4) To attribute the decrease in elimination solely to dif- 
ferentiation in curricula were, I believe, to misinterpret the 
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minds of those who advocate the junior high school system of 
administration. So far as I know there is not a single trust- 
worthy investigation which establishes beyond question the fact 
that elimination and retardation are due primarily to uniformity 
of curriculum. That much of the retardation and elimination 
is due to causes over which the school has little or no control 
has been clearly demonstrated. During the past decade through- 
out the country there has been evidenced a growing desire on 
the part of parents to give their children the benefits of at least 
a complete grammar school education. Improved economic con- 
ditions rendered the realization of this desire very possible. To- 
day, according to one of the last reports of the Bureau of Educa- 
tion, five children in ten are remaining in school to the age of 
fifteen, and one child in ten to the age of nineteen. 


In our parish schools similar conditions obtain. In my own 
diocese carefully collected statistics show that in eight years the 
number of our graduates has increased 117 per cent. Of the 
graduates of the class of 1910, 51.5 per cent entered public high 


schools, preparatory schools and academies. In 1918 there were 
73.4 per cent, and this present year we shall have about 76 or 77 
per cent of our June graduates enter secondary schools next 
September. These results have been obtained without the aid of 
junior high schools. 

In addition to the determination of parents to give their 
children higher education, and the improved economic conditions 
enabling them to do so, I would mention also as causes for the 
arrest in elimination in my own diocese: earlier entrance, more 
effective methods of grading and promotion; a uniform course 
of study and limiting the registration of each classroom to forty- 
five or at the most fifty pupils. To my mind, however, what 
has contributed most to our improvement is the number of our 
teachers who have taken courses at, or are graduates of the 
Sisters’ College at the Catholic University. As normal school 
teachers in their community novitiates, as heads of our summer 
schools, as supervisors and principals, they have broadened the 
vision, revived the enthusiasm, stimulated the zeal, strengthened 
the powers, and improved the methods of every teacher in the 
diocese with whom they come in contact. To them, I believe, 
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is due in great measure the decrease in elimination and retarda- 
tion. If the junior high school will further improve our con- 
dition, it is well worthy of our serious consideration, At the 
same time we must not be unmindful of the fact that it creates 
at the end of the sixth school year a natural stopping place for 
the over-aged and retarded who make up a portion — and some- 
times a considerable portion — of our sixth grade pupils. 

(5) Gradual differentiated curricula in the seventh and 
eighth grades may aid the child in selecting intelligently the 
course he will follow in the senior high school, and enable him 
to discover more readily his life’s vocation. Nevertheless, there 
are those who believe these results are not desirable at such an 
early age. There are those who believe that such a system will 
lead gradually to a separation of the “sheep from the goats”. 
Grouped in separate courses, each with reference to “his probable 
future employment”, that common knowledge and common ex- 
perience, so necessary to mould the future-citizens of a democracy 
into a true and common pattern of thought and sentiment, would 
be no longer possible. To make industrial and professional 
efficiency the great aim of our elementary schools is to divert the 
aim of education from its true goal — moral character; it is to 
make full preparation for the future citizen’s hours of labor, 
and little or no preparation for his hours of leisure; it is to 
create class distinction; it is to lead to the overthrow and dis- 
memberment of national unity. 

To lead the child through the mechanics of reading, and to 
introduce him to all that is best and noblest in sacred and pro- 
fane literature; to ground him in the relations of integers and 
fractions; to acquaint him with the facts of our national history, 
our country’s aims and ideals, its victories and defeats; to 
familiarize him with other countries, their location, their history, 
their products, their customs and their habits; to train the eye 
to see and the hand to execute; to enable him to appreciate color 
and form; to give some understanding of nature and nature’s 
laws and works; to lead him to know, love and serve the God 
who made him; to master these and the other subjects of the 
curriculum requires science and skill, but especially patience and 
time, if words are not to be mistaken for wisdom, and thorough- 
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ness is not to give place to superficiality. The problem of the 
teacher to-day is how to crowd ten hours work into a five-hour 
day. Hence his dread of further additions to an already over- 
crowded curriculum. 

It will not do to say that much that is now contained in the 
course of study is valueless and should be eliminated. The 
most vital question which has been the subject of continual 
debate before every meeting of our educational associations 
during the past twenty years has been: What is, and what is 
not, essential in the grammar school curriculum? Up to the 
present moment, so far as 1 know, a definite decision has not 
been pronounced. Nor will it do to point to England, France, 
Germany and Switzerland where the child of twelve is introduced 
to a language other than his own, and where he chooses his 
vocation at that early age. Conditions in these countries differ 
widely from conditions in the United States. What is possible 
in a static and homogeneous population is not always within the 
reach of a population such as ours. Besides, in these countries 
a school year of two hundred to two hundred and forty days 
obtains. In our country the school year varies from ninety-two 
days in North Carolina to one hundred and ninety-four days in 
Rhode Island, with an average of one hundred-and-fifty-eight 
days throughout the United States. In these countries six hours 
constitute a schoolday, while a five-hour day is the maximum 
with us. On our basis of time the European child has been in 
school eight years when the American child reaches the sixth 
year of his school life. Furthermore, according to a pamphlet 
entitled, Education in Germany, by I. L. Kandel, published this 
month as Bulletin, 1919, No. 21 by the Bureau of Education, it 
appears that the six-three-three plan has been found wanting by 
Germany’s new department of education, because it tends, they 
say, to lower the standard to the needs of the poorest intellect ; 
to a reduction of the elementary school subjects, and by con- 
sequence, to lower the standards of the secondary schools, and 
finally leads to emphasis on developing only those qualities and 

those abilities which would yield most material profit. 
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CONCLUSION 


Such are some of the pros and cons of the junior high school. 
It remains to “choose which we shall serve”. At several meet- 
ings of this Association and elsewhere I have contended against 
a too hasty acceptance of this system. Mine is not the humility 
to be catalogued among, “the last to lay the old aside”. Neither 
is it my ambition to “be the first by whom the new is tried”. 
I have no desire to stand convicted of unalterable opposition 
to the demonstrated truth of any proposition making for the 
improvement of our educational system. With every super- 
intendent, principal, and teacher here present I admit freely 
that there are serious, very serious defects in the curriculum 
now followed in our grammar schools. Not only in the seventh 
and eighth grades are these faults in evidence. They are present 
in every grade from the kindergarten to the last, and they must 
be corrected in every grade from the kindergarten to the last. 
Indeed, we of the grammar school believe that our entire system 
from kindergarten to university is somewhat maimed. And 
even there are those of us who while we confess that there is a 
mote in our own eyes, presume to see a rather unwieldy beam 
in the eyes of our brethren of the high school and college, and 
that it is imbedded in that craggy niche between the last year 
high school and the first year college. In fact, while confessions 
are in order, we may as well admit that occasionally we have 
harbored the uncharitable thought that these estimable gentle- 
men have been drawing “a red herring across the trail”, or 
have been making use of the tactics of the far-famed cuttle 
fish. It would appear sometimes that they are determined to 
make the grammar school the Cinderella of the educational 
family. If the outcome be the same as in case of that fair 
heroine, we are content to play the part until we with them can 
live happily ever after. 

As a cure for our educational ills the junior high school has 
not as yet proved its efficacy. In his report to the Commissioner 
of Education, June, 1916, Dr. Thomas H. Briggs of Columbia, 
writing on secondary education says: “Both public and private 
reports of the details of many of these schools (Junior High) 
raise the question as to whether or not the movement is spread- 
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ing more rapidly than is warranted by the programs proposed. 
The arguments for the junior high school apparently have led 
many schoolmen to think that the adoption of the new organiza- 
tion is in itself sufficient, whereas it is chiefly an opportunity 
for more easily effecting desired reforms in courses of study, 
methods of teaching and school administration. Unless there 
are sound ideas of reform in these details, there seems to be 
little, if any, justification for a reorganization of the grades. 
So far it is not obvious that the junior high school has con- 
tributed to educational progress anything that does not already 
exist somewhere in elementary or secondary schools, nor is it 
likely to do so; but if it enables foresighted administrators more 
easily and effectively to assemble existing advantages in practice, 
it will more than justify itself.’ Again he says: “The un- 
savory fact must be noted that several of the largest American 
cities are proposing to establish junior high schools primarily 
because of an apparent financial economy, it being cheaper to 
accommodate ninth-grade pupils in elementary school buildings 
and to teach them with elementary school-teachers than to 
duplicate facilities now provided.” In the same report Dr. 
Deffenbaugh of the Bureau of Education speaking of the great 
increase of junior high schools says: “If the definition that the 
junior high school is an organization to provide means for 
individual differences, especially by an earlier introduction of 
prevocational work or of subjects usually taught in the high 
school, were applied, the number no doubt, would be considerably 
diminished. Some superintendents who have introduced depart- 
mental teaching in the grammar grades mistakenly designate the 
grammar schools as junior high schools.” 


It is one thing to say dogmatically that differentiation at the 
end of the sixth grade is necessary: it is quite another thing — 
a far more difficult problem —to say definitely of what dif- 
ferentiation shall consist. So far as I know, no definite con- 
clusion has been reached as to what subjects shall be taught, 
how much of these subjects shall be taught and what credits 
shall be given for them in the high schools. It is in view of 
this evident uncertainty as to ends and means that I believe 
it unwise for the Parish School Department of this Association 
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ta give its approval to the junior high school as a certain, safe, 
weil-grounded means for the reorganization and reformation of 
our school system. Reorganization is necessary, but it must be 
reorganization founded on sound pedagogical principles. It 
must be a reorganization which will concern itself not only with 
the 10 per cent or 20 per cent of our eighth grade pupils who 
will follow the academic or classical course, but also with the 
80 per cent or go per cent of those who will pursue the scientific 
course, the commercial course, the industrial course, or will go 
immediately into the field and factory. These, too, have rights, 
and these rights must be guarded and provided for, if we would 
fulfill our mission of preparing all our children for participation 
in life’s duties, opportunities and privileges. 

To add one year more to the seventh and eighth grades, and 
to organize the work on a reasonable high school plan would 
not mean a very great hardship in our parish schools. It would 
mean the great blessing of retaining our young people an ad- 
ditional year in a Catholic atmosphere, and might be a further 
incentive to the erection of central Catholic high schools. But, 
before this is done, justice to our Catholic people demands that 
we know whither we are going, that this problem of the cur- 
riculum from the kindergarten to the university be solved in 
accordance with the findings of scientific pedagogy. 

Happily, we have at hand an organization fully equipped and 
capable of giving us the solution of this vexed question. For 
fifteen years the Educational Department of the Catholic 
University, that great institution of learning so unqualifiedly 
approved by the Holy See, has been training superintendents, 
supervisors, principals and teachers in the principles of school 
administration, school management and methods of teaching. 
By their affiliation of high schools and colleges they have raised 
the standard and unified the system of scholarship. By their 
writings on the history, philosophy and psychology of education 
they have placed before us, and solved for us many an intricate 
educational problem.. Where their system is followed we have 
undoubted testimony that our children have a better development 
at the end of the sixth grade than is to be found elsewhere at 
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the end of the eighth. If the problem of differentiated cur- 
ricula be placed in their hands, we can feel certain that it will 
be solved, and solved in accordance with true pedagogical findings 


and in harmony with the teachings and practices of our Holy 
Church, 





DIFFERENTIATION OF STUDIES IN THE SEVENTH 
AND EIGHTH GRADES: VIEWPOINT OF 
VOCATIONAL PREPARATION 
BROTHER BERNARDINE, F. S. C., CATHEDRAL HIGH SCHOOL, 
DULUTH, MINN. 

In pursuing the task given me by the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Curriculum I have felt some misgiving as to whether 
my position on the matter in hand would gain or lose in strength 
by challenging the opinions of those among us who are opposed 
to making any concession to the vocational propaganda on the 
ground that if it finds its way into our Catholic schools it will 
disarrange our scholastic program, and perhaps prove a serious 
menace to the integrity of Catholic educational ideals. After 
having maturely reflected on the matter as related to personal 
duty and the professed aims of the Catholic Educational Associa- 
tion, I found that those misgivings were without foundation in 
reason and fact. Forthwith, I resolved to take the risk of 
losing the support of the conscientious objector to the vocational 
idea by appealing to the logic of the facts upon which it rests. 
My immediate task, however, is not to make a plea for vocational 
education; it is rather to suggest some changes in the present 
program of studies for our upper grades and for our high 
schools that may be of advantage to our schools in general even 
if they do favor the argument for vocational education. 

We are all agreed as to the necessity of drawing up a program 
that can stand any fair test that may be applied to it on the 
score, first, of its conformity with the spirit and aims of Catholic 
education; and second, its adaptability to the special needs of 
the different groups of pupils found in our schools. If a pro- 
gram can stand up under this dual test it ought to receive the 
unstinted approval of all who have at heart the success of our 
educational system, especially our teachers who desire greater 

(115) 
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and better results than they can attain under the existing in- 
adequate program. As for those who refuse to examine thie 
test here given it would seem but meet to remind them that 
such a reactionary attitude betokens a narrowness of outlook 
upon the changed and still changing conditions of the times; 
such an attitude ill becomes those who are supposed to be on 
the alert, and in touch with every movement that affects the 
future of the Church and of Catholic educational work in the 
United States. 


Catholic educators, whether leaders or followers, have a peculiar 
interest in the outcome of the existing struggle for social justice, 
for a larger measure of economic liberty for the individual and 
greater industrial opportunity for the working classes than are 
available under the present system of economic distribution. 
That struggle has already reached the point when all but certain 
discredited politicians and educated do-nothings recognize the 
necessity of adjusting their plans and aims to the actual 
exigencies of the social situation. The changes that have come 
about in American elementary and secondary education within 
the last twenty years, changes in organization, teaching methods 
and the subject-matter of instruction, have been made in response 
to the insistent demand for a closer partnership and the com- 
munity it serves; for the concerted action of the people, the 
school administrators and teachers, in order to assure to every 
school-going child increased facilities for obtaining a serviceable 
education. Judging by the temper of the American public with 
respect to the function of the school in a free democracy such 
as ours, we may safely assert that the great mass of the Amer- 
ican people will keep on demanding that all classes of Amer- 
ican schools shall give effective aid in the great work of social 
and economic reorganization; that they shall fit our boys and 
girls while still at school, to become practically, as well as 
theoretically, capable of helping themselves and the nation to 
realize the generally accepted aims and ideals of American 
democracy. It would be foolish to claim that a program of this 
kind nullifies all the objections that are usually made to the 
adoption of a richer, a more varied line of study subjects for 
the upper grade classes, and for a closer articulation of such 
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subjects with the high school courses than is possible under the 
existing disjointed, haphazard plan. The diverse economic con- 
ditions that obtain in the different sections of the country, the 
peculiar needs of the rural and the urban divisions of our 
population, the struggling state in which many of our parishes 
and parish schools are, and the inadequate financial resources 
which characterize nearly all of them, areesome of the many 
perplexing factors the problem presents. An educational situa- 
tion so complicated and puzzling may well account for the feel- 
ing of discouragement and the lack of initiative which some- 
times minimize the optimistic views of our zealous pastors and 
teachers regarding the success of our schools. Under the 
circumstances, it is not passing strange that disappointed ex- 
pectations and seemingly useless efforts should issue in either 
a dumb submission to the hopeless inevitable, or a cynical 
tendency to cry down as impracticable any plan that purports 
to bring the grade school and the high school into closer co- 
operation of spirit and purpose, so that both may minister more 
efficiently to the intellectual and moral needs of the pupils, and 
advance their vocational interests more effectually than is pos- 
sible under the existing rigid program. 

The plan outlined in this paper does not contemplate the total 
exclusion of any of the subjects which conservative teachers 
deem necessary for seventh and eighth grade pupils. It seeks 
rather to keep in the open safe road between the reforms 
advocated by the junior high school folk with their friends, the 
workshop vocationalists, and the changes of program-content 
now generally approved by wide-awake teachers. It stands for 
a reduction of the time given to some of the regular subjects, as 
arithmetic, geography, writing, reading and grammar, with the 
view of utilizing the five or more months that can be recovered 
from the twenty at present allotted to these studies, for the giving 
of instruction in elementary physical science, elementary 
geometry, freehand and mechanical drawing. These latter sub- 
jects afford some vocational preparation for certain pupils and 
are of advantage to all of them, since they have a rich educative 
content and lead up naturally to the differentiated high school 
program of studies. That this substitution can be made without 
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detriment to the pupils’ progress in the time-honored essentials, 
appears from the general trend of professional opinion on the 
subject, which has become quite decisive within the past ten 
years in favor of salvaging the time at present wasted in the 
formal teaching of the three R’s, and using it for the enrichment 
of the pupil’s knowledge through contact with subject-matter 
that invites observation and attention, and maintains his interest 
in learning all through and beyond the years he spends in the 
grades. 

Relying on the judgment of teachers and principals qualified 
to speak at first hand on the matter, we may accept as true the 
statement that one-half of the time that is given at present to 
the teaching of arithmetic is all that is necessary to complete a 
good elementary course in this subject. A program drafted on 
the assumption that the present number of class periods allotted 
to arithmetic are, in part at least, available for better purposes, 
would show that by taking two periods a week for freehand 
drawing in the latter term of the seventh year, and three periods 
for elementary geometry and mechanical drawing in the same 
term, there would still be left a half year more that is now 
thought necessary to complete a strong elementary course in the 
subject. The arrangement of the schedule under this saving 
device would show an aggregate of class time given to these 
new subjects equal to one whole term out of the four. An 
additional term, it is plain, could be given to them without serious 
damage to the course in arithmetic; but as a concession in favor 
of the weaker schools and agreeable to the opinion of teachers 
who think that the time now given to arithmetic in such schools 
should not be reduced below one year and a half in the two 
upper grades, I have taken the minimum of one term at least 
as available for the new subjects in the grades. That the allot- 
ment of two terms out of four to these subjects would not be 
excessive, since they are in fact valuable adjuncts and aids to 
the teaching of arithmetic, no observant teacher will deny. 

By a similar reduction of the time now given to lessons in 
descriptive geography and map-drawing, one term, at least, 
could be given to elementary physiography and elementary 
physics with the simpler experimental work suggested by both 
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subjects. Thus, two periods a week could be devoted to these 
subjects, during the latter term of the seventh, and three periods 
during the first term of the eighth year; or both replacements 
could be made in the eighth year only, still leaving an average 
of two and a half periods a week for geography and map- 
drawing. Again, by halving the time given to reading from the 
Reader, to writing and to formal grammar and spelling, the 
periods thus recovered could be distributed throughout the 
second term of the seventh and eighth years and set apart for 
lessons in elementary bookkeeping and the simpler forms of 
business practice and typewriting. Thus the lessons in writing 
could be replaced by those in the elements of bookkeeping, those 
in formal grammar and spelling by typewriting, and those in 
reading from the class Reader, by business practice throughout 
the second term of the seventh year and the first term of the 
eighth year for five periods each week; or if it be thought ad- 
visable to retain the old schedule of reading, writing and the 
rest throughout both years, the new subjects could divide honors 
with the old as in the case of the arithmetic and geography 
replacement already cited. Under this plan the new subjects 
would take the place of the old ones for three or two periods 
out of five periods each week, all through either the seventh 
or the eighth year, if preferred, thus giving only a total of one 
term to the new subjects, but at the same time insuring a closer 
contact of lesson with lesson in said subjects, and no marked ex- 
clusion of the conventional studies in the closing years of the 
elementary school course. 

Variants of the replacing process herewith indicated will no 
doubt suggest themselves to the observant mind. Some other 
study-subjects than those here offered might serve better some 
specific educational aims, perhaps better deserve the approval of 
educational experts in the art of exploiting cultural values. The 
main characteristic, however, of the amended grade program 
should be its adaptation to the expanding intellectual outlook of 
the boys and the girls as they go through the upper grades, and 
a content sufficiently varied and stimulating to induce the pupils to 
regard their present task as a real preparation for the vocational 
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pursuits they must eventually take up, and towards which the 
grade school and the high school both point the way. 

The plan as regards the high school presupposes, first, that a 
survey has been made of the pupils who have completed the 
grades course with the view of ascertaining their vocational 
prospects ; second, that the high school courses are sufficiently 
varied to meet the needs of the several groups of pupils enter- 
ing on such courses. Concretely, the program herewith outlined 
provides a practically uniform course for the different groups 
whatever may be their vocational prospects throughout the first 
two years, with differentiation in the last two years for each 
of the groups. 

The groups provided for include, (1) The students who give 
some promise as shown in the survey of eventually embracing 
the priestly or the religious vocation; (2) Those who intend to 
prepare for the liberal professions, law and _ medicine; 
(3) Those who intend to prepare for the profession of engineer- 
ing or for special technical pursuits; (4) Those who expect to 
engage in business or to follow some line of commercial work. 

For the first year all of the groups would pursue the study 
of Latin, or one of the modern languages; the choice of the 
latter, however, would be restricted to the commercial group 
and to the students of the first group who do not intend to 
study for the priesthood. All of the groups would be taught the 
English subjects at the same hours and in the same classes 
throughout the four years; in the first year, however, and only 
for one term, preferably the second, the commercial group would 
receive lessons in single entry bookkeeping or business practice 
in a separate classroom, and at the same hour the other groups 
are pursuing together the history course. 

In the second year a like arrangement is made for the com- 
mercial students. They thus pursue one subject, bookkeeping, for 
example, one scholastic year out of the two; they have the same 
English, the same mathematics, and the same science course as 
have the other groups, and are, of course, in the same classes 
and classrooms for the total daily scholastic periods, with the 
exception of the special devoted to commercial subjects and the 
modern languages; in other words, the commercial students are 
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in direct class contact with the other three groups through the 
common pursuit of the mathematics and science studies, English 
and history, during five of the seven hours approximately of the 
scholastic day. [For one term, or half of the scholastic year, they 
are in contact six of those hours, being separated from group 
one for the single period devoted to the modern languages. 

In the third year, group four omits history, and takes instead 
bookkeeping and typewriting on alternate days throughout both 
terms, while group three substitutes for history, freehand and 
mechanical drawing. With the exception of this period and 
the period assigned to Latin and the modern languages, all four 
groups are taught together English, mathematics, science and 
Christian Doctrine in the same classroom during six of the seven 
hours which make up the scholastic day. 

In the fourth year, group four substitutes for the mathematics 
of the other groups, stenography and typewriting, and for the 
chemistry of said groups, the theory and practice of modern 
accounting, economics and commercial law. Group three would 
continue their course in mechanical drawing throughout the year, 
and during the same hour of each day that the other groups are 
assembled in the same classroom for the lessons in history. 

It may be noted here, that as the chemistry of the fourth year 
calls for two periods each day, one for recitation and the other 
for laboratory work, the commercial students are separated from 
their classmates of the other groups during three periods each 
day; the third period results from the replacement of the mathe- 
matics by a commercial subject, which replacement seems to 
be advisable and even necessary in order to round out the com- 
mercial course by securing to those following it a certain degree 
of skill in the technique of business practice as well as a sound 
knowledge of the theory of modern bookkeeping and accounting. 
In view of the general advantage which the study of Church 
history would be to all the students, especially those of the first 
group, this subject might be merged with the history course for 
at least one term of the fourth year, or it could alternate with 
the instructions in Christian Doctrine from week to week, thus 
at once reinforcing this latter for all the students and correlating 
it with the secular history lessons. 
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You will notice, no doubt, that neither Latin nor a modern 
language figures among the new subjects recommended for the 
grades. This omission does not necessarily imply that the 
program excludes either of these aids to the teaching of English. 
The strict application of the theory underlying the scheme is 
for the class of schools into which these subjects can be easily 
introduced, and not for those which would meet with serious 
difficulties in attempting the innovation. Since, as a matter of 
fact, a goodly number of our schools cannot provide for the teach- 
ing of Latin and a modern language besides, some of them for 
neither, it would seem but just and meet in this as in the graver 
world problems now vexing the nation, to hold to the principle 
of self-determination, thus leaving each school free to take up 
Latin and a modern language, or neither if the special conditions 
in any given instance justify such a course. The settlement of 
this matter can be safely entrusted to the good judgment and 
tact of our school superintendents, principals, and other duly 
accredited school authorities. 


The help and direction thus accorded our teachers of the upper 
grades will make easy enough the task of articulating the language 
teaching in the elementary schools with that in the high schools. 
The cooperation thus secured will result in the increase of the 
number of grade pupils who will enter upon the high school 
courses. To effect the smooth working of the scheme, all who 
have to do with the question must resolve to throw aside the 
conventional standards for determining what is or what is not a 
truly liberal scholastic program. By taking in its stead the 
broad democratic principle, equality of educational opportunity 
for all the pupils in language instruction as in all other subjects, 
we shall be enabled to secure at once uniform adherence to the 
spirit and meaning of the program as a whole, with a reasonable 
settlement of the question in the particular cases wherein the 
inclusion of Latin and a modern language, or the exclusion of 
either or of both, would present a very serious problem. 

While the difficulties which beset most of our schools may 
argue against the adoption in full of the revised program herein 
offered, a careful canvass of the scholastic situation to which it 
applies, will convince most of our pastors and superintendents 
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as well as our teachers, that the adjustment it stands for is 
based on sound pedagogical principles; it eliminates nothing 
of proved value from our existing program, but rather amplifies 
and strengthens it in the way and. in the measure it most 
needs revision. This, | am aware, is making a bold claim 
in its behalf, since only when a practical trial has been made of 
its worth can it be said that our justly critical school admin- 
istrators are as much inclined to adopt it as the indirect argument 
I have brought to its support assumes them to be. Pending the 
outcome of the actual experiment yet to be made, one may 
be pardoned for enacting the role of “devil’s advocate” in a 
cause of so great consequence to the future of our schools. Even 
a devil’s advocate, however, will hardly be rash enough to main- 
tain that the prospect of the educational gain which the ex- 
periment opens is not worth the pains required to make it. 

The logic of the facts in the case favors the making of this ex- 
periment, even if the measure of positive good which may come 
of the venture should prove somewhat disappointing to its 
advocates. Things have come to a strange pass these late years. 
The change of educational outlook which to-day marks the 
course of American public thought, is one of the results of the 
tremendous forces which are at work here as in every other 
country, re-shaping the ideas which have hitherto given te 
our social usages and political policies the force of pre- 
scriptive law. The process of social readjustment is now going 
on, and the searching trial through which our conventional 
civilization will have to pass is sure to reveal many a weakness 
in our present economic theories and not a few serious mistakes 
in the application of the principles of democracy to the question 
of popular education. 

The portents of the time indicate far-reaching changes yet to 
take place in the social as well as in the international aspect of 
American life: changes that will mark the final passing of the 
old class-born prejudice against giving all the children of all 
the people a fair chance. Now more than ever should we im- 
press upon our pupils the moral lessons which the general social 
unrest offers the American people. Our courses of study in the 
upper grades and those of our high schools should reflect the 
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conjoint influence of the Catholic ideals of education and of 
democratic principles as applied to the school in common with 
our other free institutions. The program itself, therefore, should 
lend support to such formal statements as, that the existing 
abuses in the social and economic orders have their origin in the 
violation of the positive Divine Law by nations as well as by 
individuals; that it is from this law all civil laws draw their 
claim to the respect and obedience of the people; that from 
it alone, strictly speaking, can the ruling authority of whatever 
political character it may be, justly invoke the sanctions of the 
civil law and claim that it is backed by the consent of the 
governed. The program itself should embody the idea of social 
justice and thereby reinforce our formal teaching to the effect 
that in the virtues of the citizens are the strength and the guaran- 
tees of true democracy. It were absurd to think that we can 
effectually aid in the restoration of the Divine Law to its proper 
place in the upbuilding of a genuine democracy, if the school 
organization and the program of study-subjects abridge in any 
way the personal right of every pupil to an education that will 
make the pursuit of life, liberty and happiness, something better 
than a hopeless struggle against the combined power of 
privileged wealth and prescriptive rights. The cry for social 
justice now heard “round the world” should find a responsive 
echo in the wise educational policy of free competition in our 
schools as in every other department of our national activities. 
Never before were conditions so favorable as they now are 
for stressing these and the like postulates of Catholic teaching 
concerning the rights and duties of the citizen. We now have 
the great opportunity and resources ample enough to reshape 
our scholastic programs in accordance with the new methods of 
progress which the universal advance of democracy is revealing, 
and thus make provision for the growing secular wants of our 
pupils while making democracy safe both for them and our 
country. We, no more than other peoples, can afford to in- 
dulge the illusion that we shall be long allowed to keep the 
“even tenor of our way” undisturbed by the terrific energies 
that are playing havoc with the rest of the world. The signs 
of social discontent and political unrest which are increasing 
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from day to day, and slowly but surely marking the nigh coming 
of a tremendous crisis in our country’s destiny, give slender 
assurance that we shall wholly escape the ravaging fury of the 
storm that has already swept across half the world in its mad 
orgy of wreck and ruin, leaving in its wake the scattered and 
broken fragments of the imperial power and kingly pride that 
long overawed the oppressed nations, to point the moral of the 
fearful visitation to the free peoples of the world. Some of our 
leading public men affect to see in these “signs of the times” no 
forecast of danger to our national institutions. They would 
have their countrymen believe that our sturdy Ship of State has 
already weathered the most violent gales of political passion, has 
braved the wrathful storms of foreign war and civil strife, and 
is now safe harbored in the land-locked harbor of democracy. 
Others of our leaders, as brave and perhaps more far-seeing 
than those, bid us take prudent counsel and precaution against 
the portents of the time, lest, presuming overmuch on the 
bravery we have shown in the danger passed and the battles 
won, we prove ill-prepared to undergo the ordeal which will 
surely bring to light the weaker and meaner as well as the 
stronger and nobler elements of the national character, and 
show to all the world the worth of the record upon which 
we base our title to lead the triumphal: march of democracy. 

Granted that there is more or less of uncertainty in forecasts 
which must await the issue for their confirmation, the un- 
certainty itself makes prudent action imperative. In any event, 
the tense anxiety apparent on all sides, will not permit us to close 
our eyes to the fact that the democracy we profess will shortly 
be put to a searching test; that it is, in truth, even now under- 
going the critical inspection which the troubled time has forced 
upon it. The coming test will show whether our conception of 
democracy is but a cheap counterfeit of the genuine essentials 
of the thing, or the concrete expression of the national faith 
in the permanence of the principles embodied in a Constitution 
which ensures the impartial administration of law and govern- 
ment in the civil interests of all the citizens, and that for ends 
of social order and the general prosperity of the country. What- 
ever may be the final issue of the great ordeal, it is quite reason- 
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able to expect that one of the chief bulwarks of our liberty, the 
public system of education and our own Catholic system of 
education, will be summoned to the trial, and each will be re- 
quired to show its title to public patronage and to the moral 
and financial support of the American people. Each will have 
to give proof that its purposes and its methods are fairly 
consistent with and practically conducive to the success of 
popular government, and is in full sympathy with the high 
democratic ideals which to-day are exalting the thoughts and 
ennobling the moral consciousness of men everywhere. 


If our public school system of education come out of the trial 
unscathed and still arrayed in the habiliments of its wonted 
power and social prestige, it will stand thus fully vindicated and 
approved because it is known to be producing results which 
justify the bountiful support it is receiving from the American 
public; because it has proved and is proving itself a powerful 
agency for the extension and acceptance of the ideal of American 
democracy, the uncompromising champion of social justice and 
educational opportunity for all classes of American youth, an 
indispensable help to the attainment of the national destiny. The 
like conditions apply to our portion of the educational field. 

If our Catholic system of education emerge from the ordeal 
unscathed, intact, and certified as being worthy of the credit it 
claims, it will be thus honored and approved, because its spirit, 
methods and aims and the results it has accomplished, prove 
beyond cavil that it is the equal, if not the superior, of its 
favored fellow in the generous contributions it has made and 
is making to the politicai, social, and economic progress of the 
nation. It will be commended because the American people 
recognize it to be a positive factor in the development of the 
righteous personal character that should distinguish the true 
American citizen, and it will be regarded as one of the chief safe- 
guards of the nation’s liberties because it will be known through- 
out the land as the loyal defender of genuine democratic ideals, 
the steadfast advocate of stern swift justice for the shameless 
citizens who steal the livery of free men to serve the devil of 
lawless license, and the unfailing upholder of liberty under 
just law for the humblest as well as the highest class of loyal 
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American citizens. Each system will be appraised and judged 
according to its works, and at that, not upon the record of its- 
triumphs of the past alone, but rather by what it holds in store 
for the greater achievements that will be looked for from it in 
the era of great promise that is opening upon mankind. 

Thus, it is plain that we are facing a situation of grave con- 
sequence to the boys and girls in our schools of every rank, to 
the Catholic body in general, and especially to the leaders of 
Catholic educational progress throughout the country. We are 
at once Catholic educators and American educators. As Cath- 
olic educators, we are responsible to the Church for the safe- 
guarding of our Catholic youth against the rampant irreligion 
and the corrupting immorality of the age. It is our paramount 
duty, as it is likewise our privilege, to prove ourselves worthy 
the high ministry to which the Church has appointed us. 
Our chief function is to fashion the character of the young 
through religious and moral instruction, and above all through 
the inspiring power of the personal example we set before them, 
to motivate their daily conduct in the essential beauty, loveliness 
and perfection of a life modeled on that of Christ, our Teacher: 
that thus silently teaching others the lessons they have learned to 
practice, new witnesses of the Christ-like life exemplified in our 
educated Catholic young men and women may arise and be 
inspired to glorify their Heavenly Father. On the other hand, 
we are American educators, and as such, we are morally bound 
to render good service to our country. ‘This we can do in a 
general way by cultivating a high feeling of patriotic pride and 
enthusiasm for whatever concerns the honor, the dignity, and 
the fair renown of our country among the nations. In particular, 
the moral obligation is upon all of us to inculcate in our pupils 
respect for and obedience to civil authority, ungrudging accept- 
ance of the sanctions of civil law, and the faithful discharge of 
the duties of the citizen. 

We should aim to inspire them with the patriotic visiou 
which beholds in the flag of our country the symbol of the 
nation’s life and hopes and the guarantee of liberty under just 
law for the toiler in the field, the mine, the mill and the factory, 
as well as for the mighty chiefs of the industrial and financial 
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world, the enterprising exploiters of American commercial su- 
premacy. 

We are not called upon to abandon our faith in the essential 
worth of the mental discipline and cultural possibilities attrib- 
uted to the old line of studies, but rather to realign our tradi- 
tional ideas of the cultural values with the new ideas we have 
gained respecting the relation of knowledge to social service, 
and in this way devise a scholastic program of truly liberal 
proportions, that is, one adapted to meet the pressing needs of 
the majority of the pupils enrolled in our schools. 

From our upper grade classes and our high schools will come 
a large contingent of the grand industrial army of the near 
future. These boys and the girls, too, will have to compete 
on equal footing with those of the public schools, and their 
social status as determined by the quality and extent of the ser- 
vice they can give the nation, will be forecast in the measure ot 
the success they achieve in that competition. Thus, if unsuccess- 
ful, they will be eventually compelled to swell the number of un- 
employed or of the poorly paid employed, whereas if they are 
fitted to compete for service in the ranks of skilled labor or in 
the professional lines, or in avocations requiring specialized 
training and skill, they will eventually become our skilled me- 
chanics, engineers, bankers and merchants, lawyers and _ physi- 
cians, technicians and artists, leaders in the agricultural, manu- 
facturing and mercantile enterprises of the nation, trained, 
cooperating units in the peaceful, all-conquering army of dem- 
ocracy. Why not then forestall the needs of the boys and the 
girls now attending our schools, these recruits in training for 
the economic contest which they must soon enter? Why should 
they not find in our schools yet more convincing evidences of 
the fact that our system of education not only recognizes, but 
provides in a special way for the pupils who must early enter 
the wage-earning, industrial and commercial occupations ? 

And now may I not count upon your patience while I give 
expression to a thought to which the facts of current history 
add due emphasis. It is this: In the general social reorgan- 
ization now going on, our Catholic educational forces will have 
to take an important part. By its constitution and personnel, 
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by its relation to the Church and the nature of its office, this 


Association is prudently conservative. This characteristic it has 


shown in its treatment of such trying questions as the stand- 
ardizing of our colleges, the differentiation of courses, voca- 
tional education, the articulation of the elementary and second- 
ary programs, and other equally troublesome problems. It 
has formulated no rigid rules about school organization and 
management, and it has played no favorites in the matter 
of recommending courses of study or plans of conducting 
them. It confines itself to the study and solution of the more 
pressing problems that come up with the general progress of 
Catholic education in the United States. It calls upon individ- 
ual members and upon temporary committees appointed for the 
purpose, to study these problems and report the results obtained ; 
it gives publicity to these results in its official publications and 
encourages the free discussion of the problems and of the 
reports of the committees thereon in the general as well as in 
the conference meetings of the Association. While it is con- 
servative in its policy and methods it gives abundant evidence 
through its actual workings that the spirit of democratic sim- 
plicity and singleness of purpose animates the members com- 
posing it. 

Hence it is that the official executives of this Association have 
never given countenance to any measure that might conflict with 
the rights of self-government which appertain to the various 
religious congregations charged with the teaching of our Cath- 
olic children and students. Hence it is also that they are not so 
much concerned about the fixing of standards and schedules of 
studies, or about securing uniformity in entrance requirements, 
text-books, and the rest, ad infinitum, as they are of giving a 
decisive impetus and direction to Catholic educational initiative, 
to the end that Catholic parents and the patrons of our schools 
in general may have constantly recurring proofs of the fact 
that our Catholic schools are superior to every other class of 
schools in respect of the moral influences they wield on the 
formation of personal character, and not a whit inferior to 
them in respect of the scholastic opportunities they afford their 
pupils. 
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An objective so consonant with the admirable record this 
Association holds for broadness of educational views may well 
inspire all its members to rally to the common cause, and to 
contribute thereto the best they have of counsel and coopera- 
tion, so that the beneficent influence of this great organization 
may be felt in every department of American public life. The 
work that is laid out for us demands nothing less than tie 
early mobilization of all our educational forces in order to 
strengthen and vitalize our teaching in the grades and in our 
high schools, and thereby lend additional power to the great 
moral offensive to which the nation is committed. With an 
unanimous response to the call of duty as the form and pressure 
of the times manifest it to us, we shall see our boys and 
girls fully equipped to do loyal service in behalf of the Church 
and the Republic, when they shall have taken their place in the 
forefront of the crusade for the deliverance of the nation from 
the wiles of the treacherous enemies who would enslave it, and 
for the maintenance of liberty, justice and righteous govern- 


ment safeguarded for all peoples of the earth by the principles 
and sanctions of genuine Christian democracy. 
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DEPARTMENT OF COLLEGES AND 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 





PROCEEDINGS 


FIRST SESSION 
TuEsDAY, JUNE 24th, 1919, 2.30 P. M. 

The Department of Colleges and Secondary Schools held its 
first regular session at 2.30 P. M. at the St. Louis University. A 
short address was made by the President of the Department, 
Very Rev. Bernard P. O’Reilly, S. M. 

The following committees were appointed by the Chair: 

Committee on Resolutions: Rev. A. J. Fox, S. J.; Brother 
Bernardine, F. S. C.; Rev. Joseph O’Connor ; Rev. Joseph Tetz- 
laff, S. M.; Rev. M. S. Welsh, O.: P. 

Committee on Nominations: Rev. James Ryan, D. D.; Rev. 
Patrick Cummins, O. S. B.; Brother Jasper, F. S. C.; Rev. 
J. C. Kearns, S. J.; Rev. lenetioen Wagner, C. PP. S. 

A paper entitled “The Principles of Standardization”, was 
read by Rev. Francis P. Donnelly, S. J., of Holy Cross College, 
Worcester, Mass. Rev. A. J. Fox, S. J., and Brother Thomas, 
F. S. C., took part in the discussion of this paper. 

A paper on “Social Life in the Colleges” was presented by 
Rev. Charles B. Moulinier, S. J., of Marquette University, 
Milwaukee, Wis., and the discussion was taken up by Rev. 
Edward Tivnan, S. J., Rev. A. J. Fox, S. J., and Brother 
Thomas, F. S. C. 


SECOND SESSION 
* WEDNESDAY, JUNE 25th, 1919, 9.00 A. M. 


The session opened with the usual prayer. 
Rev. A. J. Burrowes, S. J., presented a paper on “The Attitude 
of Catholics towards Higher Education”, which was discussed 
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by Rev. James H. Ryan, D. D. Then a paper written by Rev. 
Paul Foik, C. S. C., of Notre Dame University was read by 
Brother Thomas, F. S. C., on “The College Library and Its Re- 
lation to College Work”. The discussion was led by Rev. H. S. 
Spalding, S. J. This was followed by a paper, “The Problem of 
Americanization”, by Mr. William J. McAuliffe. The discussion 
which followed was participated in by Brother Albert, S. \., 
and Rev. F. S. Legowski. 

The Department adjourned at 11.20 A. M. to attend the 
General Session of the Association at which was held the election 
of officers and when a paper was. read by Rev. John A. Ryan, 
D. D., of the Catholic University on “Vocational Education in a 
Democratic Society.” 


THIRD SESSION 

WEDNESDAY, JUNE 25, 2:30 P. M. 
The afternoon session was begun at 2:30 o’clock, Rt. Rev. 
* Bishop Shahan, the President General in the chair. 

After the opening prayer the subject of “The Advisability of 
Establishing a Conference of Teachers of The Classics” was 
discussed by Rev. William Carey, C. S. C., Ph. D., and Rev. 
James Daly, S. J. The discussion of this paper was partici- 
pated in by the President General who earnestly recommended 
that the members of the College Department who are interested 
in the teaching of the classics, and all our Catholic educational 
institutions, join the proposed new Classical Association being 
formed by Prof. Andrew West, Dean of Princeton University 
Graduate School. Further discussion on this paper was led by 
Rev. Dr. E. A. Mooney of Cleveland, Ohio. 

Rev. A. J. Fox, S. J., who took the chair after the retire- 
ment of the Rt. Rev. Bishop, appointed, on motion, a coni- 
mittee of two, Rev. Doctor Mooney and Rev. J. A. Tetzlaff. 
to confer with a similar committee of the Section of Prepara- 
tory Seminaries looking to the formation of a Classical Con- 
ference in connection with the Department of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. 

Then followed the session of the Philosophy and History 
Section presided over by Brother Bernardine, F. S. C. A 
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paper was presented by Rev. Lawrence Kenny, S. J., entitled 
“Preserve the Records.” It was discussed by Rev. B. P. 
O’Reilly, S. M., and Brother Bernardine, F. S. C. 


FOURTH SESSION 
THURSDAY, JUNE 26, 9:00 A. M 

This session was opened by an explanation of the govern- 
ment’s attitude towards the formation of the “R. O. T. C. in 
Colleges” by Major Vernon Bell, U. S. A., who was sent by 
the War Department to give any needed information to the 
college men at the Convention who wished to learn more of this 
movement to form Reserve Officers Training Corps in the 
Colleges. 

After an interesting and informal talk by Major Bell, and some 
discussion, the Department passed a resolution offered by Rev. 
Bernard Otting, S. J., of St. Louis University, asking that the 
government make the R. O. T. C. more attractive to the college 
students. 

The paper “Scholarships for Latin-American Students” by 
Very Rev. B. P. O'Reilly, S. M., was discussed by Rev. E. F. 
Garesché, S. J., and Rev. W. C. Tredtin, S. M. This was fol- 
lowed by a paper on “The Lay Apostolate” by Rev. E. F. 
Garesché, S. J., and a discussion by Dr. Mary Molloy. 

The Committee on Nominations then made the following 
report: 

President — Very Rev. A. C. Fox, S. J., Prairie du Chien, 
Wisconsin. Vice President — Very Rev. R. H. Smith, S. M., 
Convent, Louisiana. Secretary — Brother Thomas, F. S. C., 
New York, N. Y. 

Members of the General Executive Board—Rev. M. A. 
Schumacher, C. S. C., Notre Dame, Indiana, Rev. James H. 
Ryan, D. D., St. Mary-of-the-Woods, Indiana. 

Members of the Department Executive Committee — Very 
Rev. J. F. Green, O. S. A., Chicago, Ill.; Rev. D. J. McHugh, 
C. M., Chicago, Ill.; Rev. J. B. Craney, Dubuque, Iowa; Rev. 
J. C. Kearns, S. J., Spring Hill, Ala.; Brother Jasper, F. S. C., 
New York, N. Y.; Rev. Ignatius Wagner, C. PP. S., College- 
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ville, Ind.; Brother James, C. F. X., Baltimore, Md.; Rev. Mar- 
tin S. Welsh, O. P., Columbus, O.; Very Rev. M. A. Hehir, C. S. 
Sp., LL. D., Pittsburgh, Pa.; Rev. Patrick Cummins, O. S. 8., 
Conception, Mo.; Rev. James H. Ryan, D. D., St. Mary-of-the- 
Woods, Ind.; Rev. Joseph O’Connor, New York, N. Y.; Rev. 
R. M. Kelley, S. J., Omaha, Neb.; Rev. Joseph. A. Tetzlaff, 
S. M., Dayton, O. 

Languages and Literature Section — Committee: Rey. 
James J. Daly, S. J., Prairie du Chien, Wis.; Brother Julian, 
C. F. X., Secretary, Louisville, Ky.; Brother Jasper, F. S. C.,, 
New York, N. Y.; Rev. J. L. Carrico, C. S. C., Notre Dame, 
Ind.; Sister M. Rachael Dady, Winona, Minn. 

Mathematics and Science Section— Committee: Brother 
Thomas, F. S. C., Chairman, New York, N. Y.; Rev. D. J. 
McHugh, C. M., Chicago, Ill.; Rev. J. B. Craney, Dubuque, 
Iowa; Brother Peter, C. F. X., Baltimore, Md.; Mr. W. J. 
McAuliffe, New York, N. Y. 

Philosophy and History Section — Committee: Rev. R. H. 
Tierney, S. J., Chairman, New York, N. Y.; Brother Bernardine, 
F. S. C., Vice Chairman, St. Louis, Mo.; Rev. Lawrence Yeske, 
S. M., Secretary, Dayton, Ohio. 

Conference of Colleges for Women — Committee — Rev. 
James H. Ryan, D. D., Chairman, St. Mary-of-the-Woods, 
Ind.; Miss Mary A. Molloy, A. M., Ph. D., Secretary, Winona, 
Minn.; Sister Antonia, St. Paul, Minn.; Sister Clementine, 
Sinsinawa, Wis.; Sister Mary Antonia, Dubuque, Iowa; Mother 
Mary Ignatius, New Rochelle, N. Y.; Mother Mary Ambrose, 
College of St. Vincent on the Hudson, New York; Sister Mary 
Augustina, St. Elizabeth College, Convent Station, N. J.; Mr. 
W. J. McAuliffe, Marymount, N. Y. 

Joint Committee on Teaching of the Classics: From the 
Department of Preparatory Seminaries — Rev. W. J. Ahern, C. 
M., Chairman, St. Louis, Mo.; Rev. Eugene F. Harrigan, S. S., 
Secretary, St. Charles College, Catonsville, Md.; Rev. Charles 
A. White, D. D., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

From the Department of Colleges and Secondary Schools: 
Rev. E. A. Mooney, D. D., Cleveland, O.; Rev. Joseph Tetzlaff, 
S. M., Dayton, O.; Rev. James J. Daly, S. J., Prairie du Chien, 
Wis. 
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The report of the Cornmittee on Standardization was read by 
Brother Thomas, F. C. S. The Committee recommended that 
the College of Mount St. Vincent, New York, University of 
Santa Clara, Santa Clara, Cal., Loretta College, Webster Grove, 
Mo., and St. Mary’s College and Academy, Portland, Oregon, 
he added to the list of colleges that the Committee considers as 
filling in every way the conditions as outlined in the definition 
of a standard Catholic college formulated by this Association. 

The Department then adopted a resolution of appreciation 
io Very Rev. B. P. O'Reilly, S. M., the retiring President, on 
his faithful and devoted service in the Department of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools. 

The Committee on Resolutions presented the following state- 
ments :— 


RESOLUTIONS 


Resolved, That the inspiring example of sacrifice and devotion 
to country displayed by all our Catholic colleges, — faculties, 
alumni and students —throughout the duration of the world 


war, as well in the attitude maintained by them at all stages of 
the great struggle as also in the many and various activities 
undertaken by them for the success of our country’s cause, have 
been but the expression in word and deed, and has given irre- 
fragable proof to the world, of the kind and degree of loyalty 
and patriotism inculcated at all times by all our Catholic insti- 
tutions of America, from the primary classes to the university. 

Resolved, That while we enthusiastically favor and have al- 
ways favored the highest standards of attainment in the field of 
education and educational endeavor, we are and shall remain 
unswervingly opposed to all methods and processes of standard- 
ization which proceed from false systems of philosophy, rest 
upon erroneous principles, or work injustice or unjust discrimina- 
tion to the institution or to the individual. 

We deplore the apparent apathy on the part of many parents 
and students who do not avail themselves of the increasingly 
great benefits of Catholic higher aducation, and the lack of appre- 
ciation they thereby show of the marked advantages that higher 
education alone can afford. We strongly urge as a remedy 
for this condition a continued increase in the number of 
Catholic free high schools, together with a strong recom- 
mendation that all our Catholic lay organizations be encouraged 
to begin at once an active propaganda in favor of Catholic higher 
education for our young men and women throughout the land. 
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This Association fully endorses the movement undertaken by 
the American Classical Association to arouse and renew interest 
in the study of the classics. We pledge ourselves to individual 
membership in this organization, to use to the utmost every 
opportunity such membership may afford, to restore the classics 
to the well-deserved prestige which once they held in American 
schools and colleges. 

Since there is need of a concerted, definite and systematic 
training to be given the pupils in our schools to prepare them 
to take their part either as volunteers or as professional workers 
in the wide field of the lay apostolate which the times are open- 
ing out before the Catholics of the United States; and convinced 
that unless our Catholic children and young people are given 
some sense of personal responsibility and are inspired with a zeal 
to take their part in the work of the Church, it will be difficult 
or impossible to enlist them in needed activities after they have 
gone out of school, we recommend: 

Father Garesché’s Report on the Lay Apostolate ; and the mo- 
tion offered by Father Otting, which was as follows: 

1. That it be respectfully suggested to the superiors of 
religious communities that they introduce into their novitiates 
or scholasticates or at another time before the religious is sent 
to the mission, a series of lectures or instructions which will ac- 
quaint the young teacher with the nature and the actual func- 
tioning of a sodality or society for training in the lay apostolate, 
together with the kinds of spiritual and corporal works of mercy 
that might be advantageously undertaken in the various localities 
in which the religious shall be employed. 

2. That the said superiors of religious communities take up 
the matter seriously in the schools and colleges under their con- 
trol, of introducing a sodality or society for doing one or several 
of the works of the lay apostolate. 

3. That a certain time-period of the regular school time-table 
be taken periodically — weekly, fortnightly, or monthly, — 
for the meetings of the sodality or societies that are intended to 
initiate children in the duties of the lay apostolate; that educa- 
tors come to look upon this “part of the curriculum” of the 
Catholic school and college as of equal importance with classes 
in Christian Doctrine, languages, and mathematics, and that con- 
sequently the sodality or society meetings should have their 
specified time and place on the school roster. 


The meeting adjourned. 


BroTHER Tuomas, F. S. C., 
Secretary. 
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PAPERS AND DISCUSSIONS 





THE PRINCIPLES OF STANDARDIZATION 
REVEREND FRANCIS P. DONNELLY, S. J., HOLY CROSS COLLEGE, 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


The question of the hour is: Are you standardized? 
Eugenics would standardize the race; Socialism would standard- 
ize the State; unionism has standardized a day of labor; pro- 
hibition standardizes our drinks; child welfare standardizes the 
baby; Simon-Binet tests standardize the intellect of everyone 
from the age of three to the age of forty. A modern physician 
is alleged to have standardized old age as beginning at forty, 
and now the League of Nations will no doubt standardize the 
world. 

What are we to think of all this standardization? Some of 
it is fact; some of it fashion and fad; some of it fallacy. In 
the manufacturing world standardizing has _ revolutionized 
production. From the shoe to the ship; from Waterman to 
Ford, the standard parts and standard patterns have simplified 
production, have multiplied products and amplified profits. 
What works so well with the outside of the head might well be 
transferred to the inside, so reason the theorists, and ‘material- 
ists see no difficulty in applying to brains what has been found 
to work with boots. Education wishes to produce in quantities. 
Why not then consider analogy to be likeness or even identity? 
The pupils will be the raw material; the schools will be machines 
in standardized buildings, with standardized teachers as parts 
of the machinery, and quantity production, properly labeled, 
will result under the benign control of a Washington Ford. 

The revolution brought about in manufacture by standard- 
izing accounts partly for the fashion or fad of extending the 


(137) 
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principle beyond its proper sphere. The fallacy of supposing 
an analogy or metaphor to be a complete likeness and specific 
correspondence, accounts partly for the transfer of standariiiz- 
ing from the material to the spiritual, from machines to iree 
souls. 


Besides this fundamental fallacy which lurks beneath much 
of the agitation for standardizing, there is too the glamor and 
comfort of glittering generalities which from time to time are 
in fashion. Review briefly the history of modern education and 
recall the blaring of trumpets and the tramping of battalions 
which have gone on under the rallying cries of efficiency, sys- 
tem, progressive, preparedness, socializing, electivism, vocational- 
ism, reconstruction, and ten thousand other terms. Men dearly 
love to characterize simple things by dignified appellations and 
are careful not to repel possible adherents by attaching too de- 
finite meanings to high-sounding terms. Standardizing is an 
especially comfortable and blessed word, because of the easy 
way in which what is standardized may be thought to reach 


a high standard. Only the simple can be deceived by so obvious 
a play on words, but we have the authority of the greatest show- 
man on earth that the American people like to be fooled. 


Another fallacy that lurks under the term, standardization, 
might be noted. It is fondly believed that standardizing confers 
on the school or class which is standardized a certain perfection 
which goes on working automatically ever afterwards. This is 
the perpetual-motion fallacy applied to human associations. No 
system, however perfect, no standardization, however elaborate, 
will go on functioning without a personality. This assertion is 
true even of. machinery, and much more is it true of thinking, 
feeling, free-willing man. 

Yet despite these perils and others connected with standard- 
ization, the term and its reality represent some facts and good 
advantages: 

First of all, standardizing tends to give definite meaning to 
many terms. What is meant by a college, a university, a high 
school? Countries, States, individuals, differ in their acceptance 
of the term. It is a gain for clear thinking and for accurate 
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reasoning to have some commonly accepted signification for con- 
stantly used terms. Standardizing defines. 


Again standardizing, though it does not always put the thing 
standardized in the highest class, does usually give it some class 
by establishing minimum requirements. A standard protects 
a school against inferior competitors; keeps out, if the standard 
is enforced, unsuitable material; assures students and the world 
that the product of a system has, at least in theory, a definite 
value. 

Catholic schools cannot be independent entirely of their en- 
vironment, and if the whole world is going to be standardized 
and if the lack of standardization means, for the unthinking, 
inferiority, then Catholic schools cannot and will not permit that 
their excellence be questioned. We must indeed protest against 
excessive experimenting, against educational fads and fashions, 
we must remove from truth the deceptive veils of fallacy, but 
we must likewise show that we shrink from no fair comparison 
or adequate test, and we must be ready, as we are always ready, 
to establish our worth beyond all just criticism. We cannot 
allow Catholic schools to be aspersed by the passing appellation 
of the hour. If to-day the fashion is to be standardized, let 
us not remain unstandardized. 

But what does it mean to be standardized? To-day standard- 
izing seems to mean a definition derived from averages. You 
are standardized if you come up to the average of your class. 
Take a recent instance of standardizing issued by the Federal 
Government, The Resources and Standards of Colleges of Arts 
and Sciences, Bulletin No. 30, 1918, Bureau of Education. “The 
investigation described in this report was carried on with a 
tight appreciation of Catholic conditions, and it presents its 
conclusions fully and liberally without the dogmatizing of unjust 
discrimination. The Bureau of Education wisely did not con- 
tinue the classification which was begun in Ig1t. The grave 
injustice of that classification, which left out of account entirely 
the free services of our Catholic teachers, is not committed in 
this report. The value of energetic Catholic protest and of 
clear explanation of what Catholic colleges really are, is well 
attested by these sensible words: “Due allowance is made in 
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estimating the standing of institutions under the following 
categories for denominational institutions whose budgets con- 
template no salaries for instructors and whose discipline pre- 
cludes separation of the college from the preparatory’ schoo!” 
(P. 15). 

The Report disclaims any attempt at formal definition, yet, 
however fair in its handling of facts, it does wish to establish 
minimum requirements; it does outline “what may be regarded 
as the essential scope of a successful collegiate enterprise’. 
The study of this committee’s procedure and result will give 
us an idea of what is meant by standardizing. This Report 
has already been repeatedly quoted as defining a standard col- 
lege and it will continue to be so quoted. 

The committee prepared a questionnaire, calling for informa- 
tion under thirteen heads, chosen, it would seem, arbitrarily and 
not logically classified. Four points concern the student directly: 
admission requirements (9, 10), size of “quiz” sections (12), 
work required (8); three points concern the teachers: their 
number (4), their qualifications, one-fourth Ph. D., three- 
fourths A. M., (6), their hours of teaching (7) ; the curriculum 
has one point (3), and the separation of college and preparatory 
is urged, with limitation, in the fifth point. There are four 
points concerned with finances: income (1), tuition (2), salaries 
(11), equipment (13). 

Out of 500 colleges 252 replied to the questionnaire and on the 
basis of their replies minimum requirements are postulated. 

If this instance of standardizing may be taken as typical what 
are we to say of the principles upon which it is based? In the 
selection of the points, the report seems to follow no definite 
principle. It is almost entirely arbitrary and empirical. In the 
present condition of philosophy or lack of philosophy outside of 
the Catholic schools, the absence of any definite theory of educa- 
tion is lamentably evident. Without a philosophy of education, 
there are no sure principles for standardizing education. Had 
the report given merely a classification of facts, no criticism could 
be offered except that the value of the facts is much impaired 
because each institution filled out its own questionnaire and with- 
out implying any intention in the colleges to deceive, the wide 
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latitude allowed them in the interpretation of terms renders 
conclusions doubtful. 

Two years ago Professors Bushnell and Place of Syracuse 
University attempted to find out the value of a College A. B., in 
terms of Latin and Greek requirements. In the use of such a 
simple term as year there was a wide difference of practice. 
The investigators fixed as a standard year three recitations per 
week throughout a college year. Even here there is room for 
misunderstanding. What is a collegiate year? How long is a 
recitation period? Again, the conclusions were based on cata- 
logue prescriptions, which do not always correspond with reali- 
ties. But, without considering these necessary limitations, it is re- 
markable what a wide range of requirements was noted. Catho- 
lic colleges in the East called for eleven years of Latin and 
Greek whereas by far the larger number of Eastern colleges 
demand six years or less of both languages. 

The arbitrary nature of the questions and the inaccuracy of 
the replies constitute a serious criticism of this method of stand- 
ardizing. But a more reprehensible feature seems to be the 
imposing upon all the average standard. This is a serious defect 
in modern methods of standardizing. The method of voting is 
applied to everything and whatever the majority do, is set down 
as the standard. The effect of such a principle on education is, 
I believe, to drag down the high standard to the average, which 
average will go down lower and lower the wider the vote taken. 
Take the least satisfactory part of this United States Report we 
have been considering, that is, the curriculum. The Report 
states that “a college of arts and sciences should have as many 
as eleven departments.” Reasonably, however, it does not ex- 
pect every institution to meet immediately all requirements and 
makes especial mention of curriculum and income. “A college,” 
it declares, “might do good work in a restricted field with a 
faculty smaller than 11 departments”. As a fact, out of 250 
colleges 93 report less than 11 departments; 16 make no return, 
leaving 145 with 11 departments or more. As a matter of fact, 
too, most of our Catholic colleges have 11 departments, but is 


it quite fair te impose the practice of a majority on all? Is it 
fair to allow universities to dominate independent colleges? Is 
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it right to convert all colleges into universities? I do not say the 
Report desires that, but is it not the tendency? Suppose a 
questionnaire to-morrow should show that the majority of col- 
leges, especially those in union with universities, have fifteen or 
sixteen or twenty departments, should independent colleges be 
forced to multiply departments? The departmental system is 
distinctly a university plan; it facilitates the worst evils of elec- 
tivism, and tends to destroy that general education which is 
distinctive of a college, and renders difficult all unity of edu- 
cation. Suppose a college should prefer a system which has 
stood the test of centuries and insures a solid and unified and 
well balanced education; suppose it prefers a class system 
where one teacher teaches several subjects; must such a college 
be forced into the comparatively recent university system? Must 
the departmental system be stereotyped by a vote or determined 
by an average without questioning whether it is best or worst 
for all concerned ¢ 

The truth is that this fundamental principle of averages relied 
on in much of modern standardizing is narrow, is depressing, is 
antagonistic to progress. Even in machinery standardizing can 
be carried too far. Inventors and improvements would cease if 
standards were stereotyped. The system of averages and of 
voting, as practiced, say in the United States Report, is too 
narrowing. Why take the vote of 140 colleges in the United 
States in the year 1918 as the norm and measure of all colleges? 
This is modernism and democracy gone to excess. To act so is 
to close the pages of history and geography and attempt to 
dominate the educational world by institutions and systems which 
are but of yesterday and of one restricted locality. If you de- 
sire to standardize properly lift your eyes above the narrow hor- 
izon of national practice, look back through the years of the 
past lighted up by the rays of illuminating experience, and most 
of all let the light of wisdom and true philosophy guide you 
when you are attempting the ambitious design of standardizing 
the immortal soul and divine intellect of man. There lived 
standardizers before Agamemnon’s time. Who can doubt it? 
At any rate Homer leaves us his standard. When Achilles was 
sent to be taught by Phoenix, Peleus, the father of Achilles, left 
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orders that his son should be made “a speaker of words and a 
doer of deeds”. A practical standard surely that is, a standard 
demanding results, a standard for all schools from Homer to 
Hoke Smith. 

The first educationalist who desired to standardize education: 
was Gorgias, the Sophist, who came from Sicily to Athens. The 
Sophists were the first to advocate quantity production in educa- 
tion. They left their mark on education and in Isocrates pro- 
duced the greatest school-master of the world. Athens wel- 
comed these and all other teachers, kept and handed down to 
posterity what it found good in their systems, but never attempted 
to mould all education by one uniform standard. It was Sparta 
that attempted mechanical standardization under a highly cen- 
tralized oligarchy and a bureaucratic government. Athens with 
her liberal policy became the teacher of the world, the founda- 
tion of all arts and sciences, and Sparta has the unique distinc- 
tion of having never produced a gentleman. It is the sad model, 
however, of a State which advocates a narrow, State-controlled, 
and highly specialized standard. During every age in their at- 
tempts at standardization, the most enlightened educators never 
cut themselves off from experience and true philosophy. The 
Renaissance saw many plans of education devised, all of them 
purporting to embody, not the average of a given locality or 
time, but the garnered and choice experience of all time and of 
every place. The humanists mostly disdained the Middle Ages, 
and so their plans, though good in many ways, were not compre- 
hensive enough. The most ambitious attempt at standardizing 
education ever attempted is found in the Ratio Studiorum of the 
Jesuits. The Jesuit system endeavored to make a synthesis of 
the best in humanism and the best in medieval scholasticism. Its 
originators were conservative Spaniards, educated in progres- 
sive Paris, and teaching and planning in artistic Italy. The 
Ratio was an elaborate embodiment of the best experience of all 
time and was imposed after many and careful trial tests. Stand- 
ardization, however, cannot stop life and freedom and progres- 
sive changes, and though the principies of the Ratio inherited 
from experience and based on sane philosophy are still and 
ever will be true, yet with the disappearance of Latin, outside 
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the Church, as the language of science and art and learning, 
with the growth of modern languages, with the discovery of 
modern sciences and their adoption as instruments of education, 
with the unceasing pressure of environment, the Ratio 
Studiorum, the most ambitious and most enduring of all 
standardizations, has been profoundly modified in different 
ways, by different countries. 

Newman’s Lecture on Christianity and Letters in the Idea 
of a University is a conspicuous example of the breadth of view 
and wealth of experience which should go into any standardiza- 
tion. How insignificant and uninspiring is Bulletin No. 30 bas- 
ing its proposals on two hundred replies about what are really 
the externals of education when contrasted with the solid de- 
duction of two thousand years, which are drawn not from pros- 
pects or pretensions but from manifest results achieved in ten 
thousand schools of the Christian era. Any method which ex- 
cludes from consideration either purposely or by oversight the 
successes of the past is bound to repeat the failures of the past. 
Modern educationalists are pragmatic in philosophy. They be- 
lieve that truth cannot perish, that error cannot come to life 
again, that what now is done by the majority is true. Some 
modern educators are evolutionists and believe that everything is 
evolving to greater perfection and that to-day is always better 
than yesterday. If they were logical to the whole extent, their 
very philosophy should show them that pragmatism and evolu- 
tion negate all standardizing. But even in their philosophy they 
are short-sighted and inconsistent. They grasp at the majority 
practice of to-day and wish to stereotype that into a standard, 
although on their own first principle, pragmatic tests may to- 
morrow shatter their standardizings, and evolution, if true, 
must utterly cast them aside. How can one possibly standardize 
William James’ stream of consciousness or how can one stereo- 
type the perpetual flux of pragmatism and evolution? Unless 
there exists absolute, unchangeable truth there can be no stand- 
ardization at all. To standardize is to fix a norm or rule of 
measurement, and there can be no fixed measurement of some- 
thing always changing. You might more easily measure by 
means of a piece of elastic the current circling in the Niagara 
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rapids as to establish a standard in a pragmatic and evolutionary 


world. 

Another government bulletin, Bulletin No. 35, 1918, attempts 
to do for high schools what Bulletin 30 does for colleges. These 
government publications which at one time might have been 
neglected, are now deserving of careful study when a highly 
centralized Bureau of Education backed by millions of money is 
about to be imposed upon us. Bulletin No. 35 is entitled 
Cardinal Principles of Secondary Education. This proposed 
standardization is far niore dangerous and revolutionary than 
Bulletin No. 30. The latter document is at least based on facts 
and errs only in wishing to make a few facts the measure of 
all time and places; but Bulletin No. 35 practically ignores all 
facts, proposes an entirely new kind of high school and one based 
on an entirely false philosophy. This Bulletin is the report of 
a committee appointed by the National Educational Association 
and seems to have the endorsement of that body as well as the 
approval of the United States Bureau of Education. 

This Bulletin represents the triumph of Dr. Eliot’s electivism 
which after changing all colleges into amorphous universities is 
now to be re-baptized as vocational training and to make 
miniature universities of the high schools. Youths at the mature 
age of twelve are to experiment for three years playing at trades 
under the guidance of so-called vocational experts and then be 
differentiated into groups for further experimentation. 

The principles underlying this attempted standardization are 
false, materialistic, unhistorical and subversive of true vocational 
training. The report is avowedly based on the principle that 
there is no such thing as general training. General training, 
however, is established by the experience of centuries, is cor- 
roborated by the analogy of the body which has general health 
and of the will which has a general character, is confirmed by 
adequate and various experiments, and seems to have no better 
reason to be denied than the a priori assumption of the Herbar- 
tians, that as there are no faculties, there can be no training of 
faculties. Other philosophers say that the soul has faculties 
through which it functions; the Herbartians assume that the soul 
functions directly, as one might say that the brain sees and hears 
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and smells and not eye, ear and nose, and I suppose the Herbar- 
tian soul is a perpetual flux. 

Bulletin No. 35, Cardinal Principles of Secondary Education, 
is also materialistic in its fundamental principles. It works out 
almost to their last conclusions the theories of Dr. Eliot, who 
openly bases his system of electivism and the equivalence of all 
studies on the principle that as we think with nerves and muscles 
anything that trains nerves, muscles, senses, will also train the 
mind. Listen to these words of Dr. Eliot given at the National 
Educational Association in 1903 in Boston: “We have lately 
become convinced that accurate work with carpenters’ tools, or 
lathe, or hammer and anvil, or violin, or piano, or pencil, or 
crayon, or camel’s hair brush, trains well the same nerves and 
ganglia with which we do what is ordinarily called thinking.” 
Dr. Eliot is too an evolutionist, considering man’s knowledge, 
only a developed sense knowledge such as is found in animals. 
Dr. Eliot is deceived by the idea that the acquisition of facts or 
mechanical training will cultivate the spirit of man. Dr. Eliot 
is a legitimate descendant of Brougham, Peel and the other 
utilitarian theorists whom Newman refutes so fully and so 
thoroughly in the Tamworth Reading Room discussion and in 
ihe Idea of a University. Indeed Newman’s Idea of a 
University is a storehouse of the true philosophy of education, 
and furnishes an ideal basis for true standardization. What 
after all is Newman’s Jdea of a University except the determin- 
ing of the elements of a real university and a real college! 

Note this passage as an answer to Dr. Eliot’s materialism and 
to the false tendency of Bulletin No. 35: “You see then, there 
are two methods of education ; the end of one is to be philosoph- 
ical, and the other to be mechanical; the one rises towards 
general ideas, the other is exhausted upon what is particular and 
external. Let me not be thought to deny the necessity or to 
decry the benefit of such attention to what is particular and 
practical, or belongs to the useful or mechanical arts; life could 
not go on without them; we owe our daily welfare to them; 
their exercise is the duty of many, and we owe to the many a 
debt of gratitude for fulfilling that duty. I only say that 
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knowledge, in proportion as it tends more and more to be 
particular, ceases to be knowledge.” (p. 112). 


“Such knowledge”, he continued, “is not a mere extrinsic or 
eccidental. advantage, which is ours to-day and anothers to- 
morrow it is an acquired illumination, it is a habit, a 
personal possession, and an inward endowment.” Then 
distinguishing education from instruction he goes on to say: 
“We are instructed, for instance, in manual exercises, in the 
fine and useful arts, in trades, and in ways of business; for 
these are methods, which have little or no effect upon the mind 
itself, are contained in rules committed to memory, to tradition, 
or to use, and bear upon an end external to themselves. But 
education is a higher word; it implies an action upon our higher 
nature, and the formation of a character; it is something in- 
dividual and permanent”. 

We have shown that the proposed standardization of second- 


“ary schools is based upon false and materialistic principles. 


That it is also unhistorical needs no proof. Except for brief 
references to a very recent past, the history of education and 
the experience of centuries are ignored. As in the case of the 
standardization of colleges, the average or majority of the 
present is assumed to be the true guide, and so allusions to the 
failures or successes of history are considered pedantic and 
futile. We should not wonder that education is running round 
in a circle, diligently repeating failures. 

The most serious defect of this proposed standardization of 
secondary schools is its destruction of all order and unity in 
education. It establishes seven objectives of secondary educa- 
tion and then straightway practically forgets them all except 
vocational training. Listen to this principle: “The contact and 
teaching methods of every study should be adapted to the capac- 
ities, the interests, the needs of the pupil concerned. In certain 
studies these factors may differ widely for various groups of 
pupils, e. g., chemistry should emphasize different phases in 
agricultural, commercial, industrial, and household-arts cur- 
riculums.” 

It has been the common belief and practice of educators that 
you must first train the individual before you adjust him to 
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life. This new system supposes in its vocational guides, or in 
its pupils preeminent seers who will, at the age of twelve, adjust 
each individual to a specific form of chemistry which he will 
need in the one of ten thousand trades to be elected by him. 
Such a system would teach a baby to dance before it taught it 
to walk or rather, looking at its feet, it would not impose on it 
actions common to every dance but would insist on a Highland, 
fling, a sailor’s hornpipe or a fox-trot for the baby before it 
even had learned to walk. 


This proposed standardizing, fathered by the National Educa- 
tional Association and sponsored by the Bureau of Education, 
will turn education topsy-turvy, waste money like water and 
saddest of all, will spoil the brains of the pupils and render 
them unfit for any vocation. It will make a veritable witch’s 
cauldron of our children’s minds and the old, old complaint of 
untaught children will continue to be heard. In Bulletin 45, 
1918, of the Bureau. of Education, entitled Educational Surve\, 
we have a resumé of a survey of the Gary Schools, undertaken 
by the General Educational Board. What is the conclusion? 
In the five common subjects of writing, spelling, arithmetic, 
English composition and reading, “the product of classroom 
teaching of the fundamentals listed above is poor in quality 
and inadequate in amount; it approximates in character the 
product of the poorer conventional schools.” Are the surveyors 
convinced that if you divide the energies of pupils you cannot 
achieve the same results? No, they cannot see that the socializa- 
tion of school work is wrong or affects the fundamentals favor- 
ably or unfavorably. Rather than give up their theories, the 
surveyors would believe that the much lauded tests are out of 
date and ‘“‘must be revised or entirely reconstructed in order to 
keep up with the modern socialized school.” (P. 26.) 

This last statement brings us to one of the most recent at- 
tempts at standardization. Beginning with Binet in France, 
tests and examinations have been devised and evaluated and 
established as standards, by which intelligence in general or in 
specific branches may be quickly and accurately measured. 
During the war a test was devised for rating the intelligence of 
the soldiers and up to November 1, 1918, approximately one 
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million five hundred thousand men had been tested. The 
authorities express themselves as satisfied with the results. It 
seems that we are now destined to have a wide application of 
such tests. Columbia University proposes to substitute such 
tests in place of college entrance examinations. The Binet test, 
variously revised, has been widely used, and the many educa- 
tional surveys conducted throughout the country have applied 
standardized tests to determine the grading of schools. 

The commendable features of most of these tests are the 
endeavor to measure power rather than mere information, the 
selection and prominence of the common branches, the emphasis 
put upon expression as a norm of ability, the recognition of 
the faculties or at least of the operations which have been 
traditional in the history of our race. 

Fortunately Binet bases his tests on the old psychology and 
so far is sane and reasonable. Sensation is not intelligence for 
him as it is for Dr. Eliot; memory is not understanding; his 
methods are synthetic rather than analytic; “the ability to com- 
prehend and use language is one of the most reliable indications 
of the grade of mental development.” See Measurement of 
Intelligence, Terman, Houghton Mifflin Co., 1916. 

These tests have, however, their limitations. They are in 
reality standardized examinations and must be continually 
modified and changed. They are based on averages, and since 
the average changes, they do not give, as their devisers seem to 
imagine, an absolute test. Their result should not be accepted 
without reserve because they may do an injustice to the pupil. 
Professor Terman, an ardent advocate of the revised Binet 
tests, would seem to hold that a child’s intellectual endowment 
is at birth of a definite amount and capable of a definite develop- 
ment and no more. This is a theory resting on a very slight 
foundation and not helpful in education. If pupils and teachers 
believed that ability was a question of birth rather than of 
application and schooling, all incentive for improvement would 
soon cease, and schools would stagnate. 

Hitherto we have been more destructive than constructive. 
What should be the positive principles of true standardization? 
Those principles follow from the rejection of false principles 
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and have been implied in all the foregoing discussion. This is 
the way I should formulate them explicitly. Time does not 
permit their proof and development. 

All standardizing should rest on sound philosophy, on 
enlightened experience and on tested historical tradition. 


A standardization based on the average of a certain time and 
place is narrowing and stereotyping rather than helpful. For 
free and intelligent beings a clear purpose and a lofty ideal are 
more beneficial and inspiring than mechanical programs. A 
standard rightly understood and properly devised should have 
order and therefore unity, division and subordination in its 
details. 


Education may be defined as an adjustment to life, but as 
future conditions, future occupations are unknown, to strive to 
adjust pupils to the multiplicity of unknown conditions and 
unknown occupations is impossible, and the attempt is destructive 
of true unified education. 

Education of the man should precede education of the business 
man or the tradesman or the professional man; education in 
the arts of life should precede education in particular sciences 
or vocations. Any other course divides the energies of the 
pupils, interferes with the proper development of manhood and 
all its powers, and results in inferior products. If the general 
intelligence of a country is lowered, all business, all trades, all 
professions will be correspondingly lowered, even though a 
superficial acquaintance with scientific terminology and a showy 
pretence at many sciences may be widespread. Manual 
dexterity, or glibness in the use of technical terms, or playing 
with vocational toys, cannot give power of thought or keenness 
of judgment or accuracy of reasoning. Every trade, every pro- 
fession, every vocation will suffer if its candidates have not 
been well grounded in language which is the only practical test 
of intelligence and the proper use of which is the only certain 
way of exercising and developing the growing mind of our 
young. With language should go those other common branches 
needed by everybody in life and therefore the best preparation 
for all vocations in life. 
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Differentiation of pupils should not take place until the in- 
dividual has received the fullest development of his capacity 
through the tested means of education. The increased leisure 
of modern life calls for more insistence on so-called cultural 
subjects than ever before. Improved methods will shorten the 
time in which a pupil may learn how to write and to speak 
clearly and how to fill up his leisure with solid reading, but 
nothing should be allowed to impair the full attainment of these 
results. 

When partial differentiation does take place, there can be no 
adjustment to the thousand particular vocations of life, but 
rather adjustment must be made according to standards which 
are certain. No one knows the future in detail, but there are 
certain groups into which all mankind may be divided, and there 
are elements common to each of these groups, as there were 
elements common to all to be taught in the elementary schools. 

Secondary students may be grouped roughly under three cate- 
gories, trade, business and professional. The common element 
in all will be a mastery of interesting and forceful English, an 
acquaintance with the history and geography of other countries, 
and mathematics of greater difficulty. To these common 
elements for all three kinds of schools should be added elements 
common to each of the kinds. What these elements are, has 
been in part shown by experience and by fact, and in part is 
yet to be determined for business and trades. We can say with 
certainty that to specialize early will be to divide energies, impair 
the acquisition of what is common and necessary and so injure 
the special efficiency which differentiation was intended to 
improve. 

In colleges 2gain we must be fair to all professions by con- 
sidering first the student who is to be developed and then next 
the professions to which he is to be adjusted. There should 
not be in colleges any excessive demands for one profession 
over that of another. Such discrimination is unfair to the 
student, whom it specializes too early, and unfair to the profes- 
sion, which is really injured by inferior candidates. The 
medical profession has deserved well of the colleges by demand- 
ing college work as a preliminary, but the medical profession 
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will injure the colleges and deprive its own candidate of the 
best quality if colleges are changed into pre-medical schools by 
the imposing of specific subjects. What doctors demand for 
medicine, journalists will demand for journalism, and dentists 
for dentistry, and bankers for banking, and lawyers for law, and 
technical experts for their own technique. This way leads to 
disorder and confusion and to the destruction of the colleges 
and to dilettanteism. 

As with elementary and secondary education, so in colleges 
we must adjust ourselves to the permanent and abiding features 
of all professions. Such a method alone insures a fair treat- 
ment for students, for colleges and for all professions. 

History, experience, sane philosophy and every test, have all 
shown that leadership in any profession cannot be achieved un- 
less the powers and capacity of candidates receive fullest 
development, that the man must be educated for life and its 
leisure as well as for profession and office hours. Technical 
training cannot supply that rounded development; indeed with- 
out training in the common and permanent features of all pro- 
fessional life, technical training is dwarfed and de-humanized. 
The student becomes a technicist and ceases to be a man. 

What are those comprehensive features which time and wis- 
dom have shown to be necessary to a standardized college? 
They are the mastery of English speech and composition, the 
broadening and enriching contact with our civilization through 
the classical languages and history, the general principles of 
molecules through physics and of atoms through chemistry and 
of life through biology and of finance through political economy, 
and finally the transcendental principles of all knowledge 
through metaphysics and psychology, and the ruling of all con- 
duct through ethics. 
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SOCIAL LIFE IN COLLEGES 
REVEREND CHARLES B. MOULINIER, S. J., MARQUETTE UNIVERSITY, 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

I assume, of course, that our subject is restricted to Cath- 
olic colleges. I shall, therefore, be guided in all that I say by 
this point of view. 

The more I have thought of the subject, since it was as- 
signed to me, about two weeks ago, the more difficult it has 
become for me to map out a clear outline of treatment. The 
subject is so complex, so varied, so delicate and so open to 
differences of opinion, that I decided the only wise and helpful 
thing for me to do was to so construct my paper as to make it 
an opening for discussion, rather than a treatment which might 
carry anything like finality of thought. 

It seems to me that there are some things clear and sure, 
others obscure and doubtful. The clear and sure things are 
certain principles and conditions which, in a body like this, I 
feel should be taken as unquestioned and unquestionable. The 
obscure and doubtful things are the interpretation of princi- 
ples and their application in the various colleges under our 
direction. What I am to say, therefore, naturally shapes itself 
into two divisions. Under the first will come what seem to me 
principles and procedures to which we must cling with unflinch- 
ing tenacity; under the second division, I believe, we shall find 
a large margin for free discussion and final decision by local 
authorities. 

For the sake of precise thinking I shall divide our colleges 
into three kinds: st, the ordinary liberal arts college, located 
in or near a small town, usually what is called a boarding 
school, and having few or no opportunities for social life out- 
side of the college walls and grounds. In this type of school, 
«ll, or nearly all, the students are directly and always under 
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the supervision and even surveillance of the school authori- 
ties; the second type is again the liberal arts college located in 
a large city, not a boarding school, and consequently an institu- 
tion in which the student body is not under the constant control 
of the college authorities; thirdly, there is a college which is 
only a department of what we call a university, located either 
in or near a large city or in some cases, a city of two or three 
hundred thousand inhabitants. This type of college may be a 
boarding school, but in most cases is a school which does not 
provide lodging and board for any or all of its students, 
though, in theory at least, it exercises some care in supervising 
the kind of homes or houses in which its students have their 
lodging. 

It seems to me quite apparent that the kind and degree of 
social life adaptable to college students will necessarily vary, in 
some degree, in these three different types of colleges. And 
yet the same principles should be the basis and motive for all 
the social activities of these three kinds of colleges It, there- 
fore, becomes necessary at this point, in order to aid clear 
thinking, to agree on some general characteristics of social 
life. Just what do we mean by social life? Here again I find 
it necessary to put down two definitions of social life; one a 
vety broad and comprehensive definition; the other narrow 
and restricted. ; 

Social life in its broadest sense, it seems to me, must include 
all the dealings of the student with his fellow man, and in this 
sense, the college student has a social life that begins in the 
home, reaches to his circle of acquaintances, runs into all the 
activities where he is brought into contact with others, out of 
school and in the school, pursuing him even into every period 
of effort and every activity, even into each class, recitation and 
laboratory exercise. In regard to this concept of social life 


there occur to me to say several things of fundamental and 
searching importance. The college student is being moulded 
as a member of society, for good or ill, by every influence that 
reaches him from association and contact with those about him: 
his thought, his sensibilities, his manners and his language are 
all a very close reflex of the kind of social atmosphere he lives 
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in during his college days, throughout the whole range of his 
classroom, playground or lounging association with others. 
The tone and spirit and minutest detail of daily contact and 
intercourse with superiors, professors, associates and acquaint- 
ances have a stronger moulding influence on the young college 
man than, I believe, most of us think of in our daily collegiate 
activity. If men are to be the output of our colleges, there 
must be an all-pervading manly atmosphere in the college; if 
real students are to be the output, there must be an all-pervad- 
ing atmosphere of study; if Christian gentlemen are to be the 
outcome there must be a dominant, irresistible force animating 
the college, which is unmistakably Christian and cultured. The 
effect can never be greater than the cause and there is no ele- 
ment that enters into collegiate life, from the most minute and 
most casual dealings with superior, teacher or companion, 
which does not enter into the great, complex and moulding col- 
legiate environment which envelopes and shapes the young man 
during his. four years of college life. 


But we do not understand the subject of my paper “Social 
Life in Colleges” in the broad, nebulous sense I have just been 
talking of. We really mean a certain set of activities that 
engross the time and attention of students and form a more or 
less recognized round of activities during their collegiate years. 
I shall classify these as academic, extra-academic and_ purely 


social. The academic would embrace the doings that go on in 
debating societies, oratorical societies, elocution and dramatic 
clubs, lectute courses, glee clubs, orchestras and all other 
possible diversions from their class-work, that serve to develop 
and mature the taste and artistic sense of students. We all, 
I think, agree that these are good and should be encouraged 
and fostered with the greatest care and sympathy, —the only 
limit being their interference with the more valuable, lasting 
mental growth that comes from the hard daily grind at the set 
educational courses of the curriculum, such as history, science, 
literature and mathematics. 

The extra-academic social life of the college student may, | 
think, be put down under two headings, namely, athletics and 
fraternal activities. Much has been thought and said and 
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written in recent years on the evils of athletics. Great efforts 
have been made to regulate and control their invasion on the 
scholarship standards of the universities and colleges, drastic 
measures have been taken in some institutions and in all, or 
nearly all, regulations are now in force which, at least theoret- 
ically, help towards scholarship by requiring certain standards 
on the part of those who go in for intercollegiate games and 
contests. So it seems that the mature judgment: of college 
authorities has pretty well reached the point where it agrees 
on accepting athletics as a part of college life, — good, whole- 
some, helpful in many ways, but dangerous and harmful, men- 
tally, physically and morally, unless carefully regulated and 
strongly controlled by college authority. 

Fraternities have aways been a part of the social life of the 
large State and non-Catholic universities and of the non-Cath- 
olic smaller colleges. I believe it is only in recent years that 
Catholic universities have been invaded by this form of student 
cocial life and am inclined to doubt that they have been able 
to penetrate the sacred precincts of the smaller or secluded 
liberal arts college under Catholic control. There are many 
things to be said against such fraternal social activities and 
some strong things in their favor, but, I believe, in these insti- 
tutions where they are already established and inevitable, as a 
part of university life, the only policy to be followed is that of 
benevolent but firm supervision and control. 

There remains as the last point to take up real social life, 
the one point which, I rather suspect, was intended as the only 
point to be treated in this paper. What then are these real 
social activities? There are, at least in the main, banquets, 
dinners, smokers, dances, proms and parties. I think that all 
agree that banquets, dinners and smokers held from time to 
time in connection with the extra-academic activities above 
mentioned are approved of. When, however, we come to 
dances, proms and parties I] fear we are on a subject where 
there will be a difference of opinion and sharp questioning of 
principle and procedure. I, therefore, do not propose to advo- 
cate any policy or try to establish any principle upon which a 
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policy in our schools might be established. All I need to do 
is to ask a few questions and propose a few doubts which this 
honorable assembly, I think, should take up for discussion, 
and it may be, for a decision. And first of all, I wish to ask 
whether it is forbidden by ariy law of God or the Church or 
by sound ethics for young men and women to be gathered to- 
gether in social activities; or whether the tradition and practice 
so long established in the colleges and universities of the 
Church, preclude the possibility of a well thought out, care- 
fully planned and wisely administered system of co-education 
in collegiate and university institutions where conditions and 
circumstances are at all favorable? Woman is rapidly assum- 
ing a new position in our social life. She is becoming more 
and more man’s co-worker and helper in all the varied activi- 
ties of industrial, political and commercial life. Is it not in- 
evitable and may it not be wiser, that she take her place side 
by side with man in that formative period of early adult life 
when mind and heart and character are being moulded to the 
higher and better thoughts and impulses inseparable from 
Christian collegiate education? 

In this country to-day hundreds, yea, even thousands of our 
bright and ambitious young women are forced by circumstances 
over which they have no control, to get their collegiate and 
university education in co-educational institutions where the 
control and guidance, if there exist any at all, are only external 
and where, too, even the teaching and influences are material- 
istic and pagan. Is this right? Is this safe? Is this wise? 
Is there not in this condition of affairs a bounden duty left 
undone on the part of those in the Church who are looking to 
the broad and large welfare of her children in the present-day 
struggle for social betterment and the survival of a sure, safe, 
Christian society? There is a problem here, it seems to me, 
that should be fully discussed by the Catholic Educational 
Association and investigated in all its phases, because there is 
an important development impending in collegiate education 
and social life, which vigorously calls for every exertion, to 
bring about a sure and sane solution for the many problems 
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that are rapidly growing out of the new and quickened devel- 
opments in our political, industrial and educational life. Who, 
if not this educational body, shall answer truly and finally ihe 
question, “What shall be the social life of our young men and 
women in their collegiate and ufiversity days?” 





ATTITUDE OF CATHOLICS TOWARDS HIGHER 
EDUCATION 


REVEREND ALEXANDER J. EURROWES, S. J., CLEVELAND, OHIO 


There is in the United States to-day a steady progress of the 
mass of the people towards the acquisition of knowledge. There 
has been a multiplication of high schools, colleges, univer- 
sities and technical schools. There was a time within the mem- 
ory of many of us, when the eighth grade was the high aim of 
the few among the working classes. Now it is the completion 
of the high school and it is only a question of a short time 
when at least two years of college will be the ordinary stopping 
place. One reason among others for this higher trend is that 
education is a mark of distinction and, besides is necessary to 
meet the increased demands of the commercial life of to-day. 
Educated men are needed in every walk of life as was fully 
brought out during the late war; so much so, that the govern- 
ment found it impossible to supply officers for the troops or 
trained men enough for any division of the service. The day 
of the self-made man has passed, and superior knowledge is 
an asset for the artisan as wel! as for the professional man. 

We are to inquire, what is the attitude of Catholics towards 
this upward trend of education? As for the Catholic laity, I be- 
lieve they have taken advantage of improved opportunities as 
far as their means allowed. We must remember that among 
the poor of the United States, Catholics count a large per cent, 
and hence the absolute necessity of procuring a living will 
prevent many of them from keeping their children at school 
beyond the minimum time established by law. I believe we may 
say in all fairness that Catholics of more ample means appre- 
ciate the value of education as a business and professional asset 
for their children and take advantage of the opportunities with- 
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in their reach. It would be a mistake to gauge the interes! of 
Catholics in higher education by the number that frequent our 
Catholic colleges and universities. Fashionable private schools 
and State universities, non-Catholic colleges, normal and techni- 
cal schools, ciaim a large number. Again, a glance at the 
catalogues of our State universities and secular universities will 
show that the majority of the students in the arts course (com- 
prising hundreds) are women. We may fairly conclude that 
many are Catholics, as there are only one or two Catholic 
universities in the whole land offering post-graduate courses to 
women. It is sad that Catholic women are forced to imbibe 
materialistic and infidel ideas while in search of higher educa- 
tion. It is useless to say that women would be better off with- 
out dabbling in metaphysics, psychology and sociology. If non- 
Catholic women by the hundreds are studying these branches 
and carrying with them into society false theories destructive 
of Catholic belief, should we not meet this danger by affording 
reasonable facilities to Catholic women to take university 
courses? 


We may assert, though in a less degree, that the same 1s 


true in the case of our young men. The presence of a 
Catholic university in their midst has induced a very large body 
of Catholic men to take up professional studies. I can say from 
an experience of many years that formerly it was taken for 
granted that the obvious course for the A. B. graduate of 
Catholic colleges was to seek employment in some store. There 
was scarcely a thought of anything else. But now as the 
Catholic college leads up to a Catholic university connected with 
it, the student realizes there is something more ahead and if 
he is able financially, will continue his studies. If a Catholic 
university is not near and his means are only moderate, he will 
go to the nearest secular university. Besides there is the super- 
added inducement that university courses in State institutions 
are free and in greater variety, all of which bears out my 
previous assertion that the total number enrolled in our Catholic 
colleges and universities do not fairly represent the number of 
Catholics interested in Catholic higher education. There is a 
tendency on the part of some to depreciate the influence of our 
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Catholic universities because they have not large endowments 
and are unable to offer the infinite variety of courses that may 
be had in a State university. Because one cannot do many 
things at all, it is no reason why he may not do a few things 
well. 

What we should aim at in a Catholic university is to bring 
whatever courses we teach under the influence of the principles 
laid down in Catholic philosophy and theology. A Catholic 
university has done a great service to the Church and morality 
if it has made known the demands of Catholic moral theology 
to the medical student and required their observance; if it has 
insisted on Catholic ethics as a guide in the study of law; if 
it has made Catholic ethics a prescribed branch in the study 
of economics, commerce and finance. Such a university with 
only a few courses has brought a Catholic leaven into the in- 
fluential professions and created a better feeling towards the 
Catholic Church in the community. Courses of this kind appeal 
to Catholic and non-Catholic and even to the Jew. As a case 
in point, I may say that where a course in natural ethics is 
offered as optional it is chosen by Catholics, Protestants and 
Jews. As is well known it treats of the fundamentals of religion 
without reference to any particular form of religion. The 
lecturer has an opportunity to speak of those ideas that are 
at the basis of all morality and lay the foundation upon which 
the Catholic system rests. In this way infidelity, rationalism, 
skepticism and many other modern errors may be demolished 
without using Revelation, while at the same time the way is 
paved to the truths of Revelation. 

It may not be out of place here to say a few words in regard 
to the view the American people take of a university. The 
enthusiasm of the American people in the cause of education 
shows conclusively that the oid European idea that university 
training was to be confined to a privileged few does not meet 
with favor in this country. Dissemination of knowledge, 
whether of secondary or college or university character, must 
be so universal that the people of the whole country may be 
able to avail themselves of its benefits. This is the American 
idea, that the university should be brought to the people as far 
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as possible and that students should not be compelled to travel 
from home at great expense to enjoy its benefits. This popular 
wish has often been opposed by the objection that the multiplica- 
tion of universities was suicidal financially and that they satisfied 
no longing on the part of the people. A few well equipped seats 
of learning could readily meet all the wants of the educated 
few. This objection, however, has had no deterrent effect on 
the body politic, and universities have gone on multiplying. 
And what has been the effect? Has Harvard or Yale fewer 
students to-day than thirty years ago? Despite the existence 
of Western universities, with their thousands of students, has 
Cornell or Princeton suffered? Have not the Eastern universi- 
ties as great a student body as they can well handle? 


In Europe also, although there is not the same freedom 
allowed in establishing higher centres of learning, the signs of 
the times point towards greater liberality in this respect, especi- 
ally since the close alliance between certain studies and the in- 
dustrial arts is shown to exist. Universities are no longer the 
exclusive resorts of young men who desire to enter the profes- 
sions of law, medicine, or divinity. Avocations which up to a 
late period, were thought to require no special preparation along 
academic lines, are now subjects of deep study. In fact the 
whole business world has been revolutionized within the past 
century. Schools of Commerce and Finance furnish regular 
courses in all our universities and these call for mental caliber 
of high grade to master them. 

In the social world, the demand for the presence of universi- 
ties of the right kind is still more urgent. The theories re- 
garding man’s social relations, the functions of civil govern- 
ment, the origin and obligation of religion, are all freely dis- 
cussed in universities. It is evident both as a foregone con- 
clusion and from experience that the good and the pernicious 
theories have sifted down from the university, through all the 
strata of society. The socialists before the war did not fail to 
see the tremendous influence wielded by universities, and with 
energy worthy of a better cause, established propagandas in 
these homes of theories and flooded them with tons of socialistic 
literature. That they were meeting with marvellous success we 
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may gather from the New York Times of April 7, 1912: “One 
year ago the number of important colleges and universities in 
this country in which socialists claimed their propaganda had a 
foothold numbered only eleven. Within the past year, the 
increase has been 400 per cent; Socialist local societies with 
social libraries and social lectures in frequent attendance now 
number 46; hardly any sizeable university being without its 
group. In numbers the college Socialists had increased from 
150 in 1910 to 860 in 1912.” 

We may now consider the attitude of the clergy towards 
Catholic higher education. It must be obvious that the greater 
good of the Church in this country will be best served by an 
educated clergy in conjunction with an educated laity. An 
educated laity is one, (or should be one) that has gone beyond 
the high school. An educated laity to deserve that title should, 
at least, comprise a considerable number of college and uni- 
versity graduates. If this be the case, the clergy should 
encourage and foster a desire for higher education among the 
pupils of parish schools and high schools. It is certainly 
most praiseworthy and meritorious before God to foster voca- 
tions for the priesthood, but it is also to God’s glory and the 
good of the Church in general to have well equipped Catholic 
laymen. This is the age of Catholic lay activity and it becomes 
necessary that Catholic laymen who are to take part in the 
organization and management of great social movements should 
be thoroughly equipped in special branches. It is for this 
reason that some of our Catholic universities have taken up 
sociology. A certain State official was once asked why it was 
that no Catholic seemed to be able to secure a position on any 
of the State charities. The official replied that it was not a 
matter of discrimination but of qualification, and among these 
general qualifications was a certificate from some recognized 
school of sociology. It is not necessary here to delay in 
enumerating how many forms of delinquency and charity 
(public and private) the foregoing answer may comprehend. 
It proves conclusively that if we are to have Catholic laymen 
on these public civic boards, they need a certificate of special 
training. The workers in these particular fields are usually 
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women; hence the necessity of affording our Catholic women 
more easy and ampler opportunities for university training. 

It is not to the discredit of a Catholic university that it 
specializes in a small number of courses, for many secular 
universities with a vastly superior income do the same and it 
is a notorious fact that few universities have a first-class reputa- 
tion in all their departments. I have no hesitation in asserting 
that the constantly enlarging field of education will make it 
morally impossible in a few years for any one university, unless 
it have the funds of Croesus to draw on, to give a training in 
all possible branches of knowledge. In consequence most 
universities will be forced to specialize. There is no reason, 
therefore, why a Catholic university should not confine itself to 
such branches as it deems most suitable. 

Let me speak of an attitude towards Catholic higher institu- 
tions of learning which does them not a little harm and which 
bears an intimate connection with what I have just mentioned. 
Because our institutions do not measure up to all the magnifi- 
cence and glory of the richly endowed State and certain private 
universities, they are passed over as worthy of little considera- 
tion. They do not receive that hearty cooperation which the 
cause of Catholic higher education would seem to call for. If 
we were to apply the same reasoning to our colleges and 
academies it would be very disastrous. We are all in favor of 
a high standard for our colleges, academies and universities, but 
let us demand that it be reasonable. There is some danger that 
we Catholics unconsciously contribute to the destruction of our 
own institutions by a premature criticism and a vain desire to 
be classed with more ambitious company. I deem this matter 
of sufficient importance to speak at some length about it. A 
remark of this kind is made by persons well intentioned but not 
conversant with the situation: “If we cannot have a first-class 
college or first-class university, let us have none.” The very 
important question is, What is a first-class college? Under 
present arrangements it is one that measures up to certain 
arbitrary standards fixed by a private group of colleges. Among 
these conditions figure courses of study; physical, chemical, 
botanical, and biological laboratories; besides certain money 
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qualifications. These conditions are not stable but decidedly 
changeable and what is more :mportant, there is no limit to which 
these standardizing bodies may not go. A college may be class 
A one year, and class B, the next. We have only lately been 
informed that a higher standard will soon be demanded, viz.: 
that a standard college must have eleven departments, fifteen 
professors, twelve of whom shall have the A. B. or A. M. 
degree and three, the Ph. D.; besides, there must be an endow- 
ment of $250,000, which is to be raised in the near future to 
$500,000. These are a few —not all —of the conditions to be 
required for a standard college. The same body of men may 
add as many more as they please. There must of course be 
a limit beyond which the small college can not go. The men 
who make these standards are fully aware of this and see in 
the no distant future the disappearance of many a small college. 
Those Catholics who in their zeal declare that it is better to 
have no college than one that cannot measure up to these 
arbitrary standards, had better pause and reflect that a similar 
fate awaits the Catholic high school and in due time the 
parish school. They too will be standardized in the near future. 


Would it not be more just for the State that gives the charter 
to make it less broad and say, we will license you to give that 
particular degree or those degrees that you are capable of giving 
and in that respect you will be in class A. I feel confident that 
the small college would receive fairer treatment at the hands of 
the State than it will under present methods. There is just 
now a great wave of indignation sweeping over Catholic circles 
because of the impending fear of Federal control of national 
education. It seems to me that Catholic schools — colleges, 
academies and universiti¢s — are moving as surely (1 would say, 
even more so) to an early death under the influence of private 
standardizing organizations whose decisions are without appeal, 
as they would under Federal control. The agitation that is now 
going on against Federal control may stop it, but how are you 
going to prevent the equally disastrous control of private or- 
ganizations? My contention-is not, that any organization has 
not the right to lay down whatever rules it pleases as requisites 
lor membership in its own body, but I do object strenuously 
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when rejection from that body is made the occasion of defama- 
tion before the whole educational world. Neither do I object 
if the American Medical Association prescribes a certain group 
of subjects as necessary for entrance into a medical school, but 
I resent that the adoption of that course be made obligatory 
on all Arts schools under penalty of being ranked as an inferior 
college. There is no reason why the Association of American 
Law schools, if itis powerful enough, should not lay down a 
particular group of subjects as an entrance requirement under 
the same penalty. Any organization may do the same. ‘The 
very pertinent question is, why should the Arts school be com- 
pelled to assume all the functions of a university? Is it not 
permitted to the small college to make a feeble remonstrance 
that such insistence is destroying every vestige of what was 
once considered the Arts course? Has not the small college 
the right to protest that the present grouping of courses is not 
final, that Harvard right now is admitting the folly of elective- 


ism? Before putting the small college out of existence, would 
it not be a part of wisdom on the part of the present standard- 
izing agencies to consider that it is easy to destroy but difficult 
to rebuild? I am not now concerned with new courses of study 
or their relative merits, but am viewing them simply as a means 
of destroying the small college. 


What I have laid before you is not a pessimistic view of our 
place as Catholics in the educational world of to-day but a con- 
viction forced upon me by the too evident trend of educational 
legislation, public and private. We cannot shut our eyes to the 
fact—it is painfully evident—that the aforesaid legislation 
throughout the country is overturning old accepted courses of 
study and fixing certain standards, educational and monetary, 
that will destroy a large number of small colleges, Catholic and 
Protestant. Is this being done systematically to lessen the 
number of academies and colleges? A similar campaign was 
waged against medical schools and only one half survive. Is a 
similar fate in store for private colleges and high schools? Let 
it be recalled that they were closed without any recourse to 
law. How so? The American Medical Association publicly 
declared certain schools to be of inferior grade. As a conse- 
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quence they lost caste. Later they were excluded from various 
States; their diplomas became worthless and the colleges closed 
their doors and the public applauded their demise and State 
authorities were glad to see the charters granted by them 
rendered useless. We have here a forcible example of the weak- 
ness of law as compared to the strength of public opinion. In 
consequence some presidents of our Catholic institutions, per- 
fectly confident that legislation by private agencies does not affect 
them and fondly imagining they are secure in the possession of 
an unassailable privilege, will awake some day to find that their 
colleges have been legislated out of existence, having been publicly 
declared to be of an inferior grade. 

The experiment of the American Medical Association met 
with such overwhelming success that it will be imitated by 
other educational associations, and there is good reason to be- 
lieve that similar results will follow in case of our small col- 
leges and high schools. Conditions are being gently suggested 
as desirable in a:standard college and high school and judging 
from the near past the “desirable” will shortly become the 
“essential” requisite for existence. Are Catholics in the mean- 
time to await their annihilation with serene composure? 

What can be done? I believe we should employ all the 
energy we possess to fight the monetary standard in education. 
The attempt is being made to require an endowment of $500,- 
000 as a necessary requisite for a standard college, which would 
mean the death knell for most of our small and large colleges. 
It is not at all requisite for the maintenance of a thoroughly 
equiped corps of religious teachers. It may become necessary 
to join ourselves with other private schools and fight this boy- 
cott in court.. To be publicly branded as an inferior college 
because we have not an endowment of $500,000 is, perhaps, 
more than sound public opinion will tolerate. We can not hope, 
however, to maintain a course of studies much at variance with 
ihat usually adopted by standard institutions. Here too, how- 
ever, injustice may creep in. 

As public opinion is so great a factor in legislation we should 
try to do our part in creating it. We should become members 
of such educational societies as have influence, and thus become 
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acquainted personally with the officers of other institutions. | 
have noticed that when you are personally acquainted with these 
men, they will be slow in favoring drastic measures against 
you; and that because you have had an opportunity to explain 
your point of view. I have attended meetings of the [Illinois 
Federation of State colleges; of the Wisconsin Federation of 
State colleges and of the Missouri Federation, and invariably 
received the most cordial treatment. The good will of these 
private schools should be assiduously cultivated ; they will be our 
staunchest allies in the near future. If the ultimate aim of 
recent and present educational legislation is to turn over all 
education to the Federal government or to the several States, 
the private schools with their numerous and influential friends 
will prove the greatest obstacle. It is to be feared that even 
they may be caught napping; for the requirements of standard 
schools may advance so gradually as to become impossible for 
all except State endowed institutions before the smaller colleges 
realize the danger. Catholic representatives who attend the 
meetings of the college associations would do well to call atten- 
tion to this danger. 


That we may have some idea of how the squeezing out 
process does its work, let me recall some facts. The American 
Medical Association has laid out a course of studies for the two- 
years’ college course that is to precede the usual four-year 
medical course. The studies prescribed, as is natural, are almost 
purely scientific and must be made in a standard college. Here 
we have the two elements of the process. In the first place, the 
school of Arts must become a quasi-school of science, and besides 
continue its ordinary courses. It must demand full four years 
for the A. B. degree. It is just here where the squeeze begins. 
The large university in its college department gives the required 
two years of pre-medical studies, passes the young man into 
its medical department and after two years of medicine, gives 
the A. B. At the end of another two years, the M. D. Thus 
the university student in.six years gets two degrees which would 
have required eight, had he been simple enough to lose time in 
the small college. The same holds true for law and other post- 
graduate courses. Is it any wonder that the small college is 
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discredited? Not only is there a gain of two years for the 
young man side-stepping the small college, but there is the added 
prestige of an A. B. from a university. 

The second element of the process is the method of 
standardization. The two years of pre-medical studies must be 
made in a standard college and only such colleges are standard 
which are recognized as such by the N. C. A. and one or two 
other associations. Accordingly, even the A. B. of an other- 
wise respectable college can not be accepted as an equivalent 
for entrance to a medical school. This at times has caused not 
a little friction when Catholic medical schools signify their in- 
ability to admit the graduates of these schools. For a time, 
St. Louis University could not accept graduates from her own 
high school as pre-medical students. 

Another factor in the squeezing process is the fact that many 
public high schools are becoming junior colleges, that is, carry 
the first two years of college. The State university and the 
other universities take over the second two, so what is left for 
the small American college? It is just beginning to dawn on 
some, why so few graduate from the smaller institutions and 
why the A. B. means so little. The large universities have 
made it meaningless. It stands for no defined grade of scholar- 
ship in this country. Some ten or fifteen years ago an in- 
spection of the educational field caused the then president of 
Chicago University, Mr. Harper, to write a pamphlet entitled: 
“Has the Day of the Small American College Come?” There is 
still greater reason to-day to entertain doubts on that point. It 
is becoming a mere preparatory school for those desiring the 
professions and university courses. Two years suffice for this. 
The junior college was called into being for that end. The 
grade school and the high school have a completeness about 
them; the college has not. It is being hampered by conditions 
that impose impossible burdens and destroy its prestige. 

Thus the web is being woven and the meshes are drawing 
tighter, but the stronger institutions are not worrying, for the 
strangling of the weak lessens competition and they will survive 
as the fittest, which is (so they think) as it ought to be. The 
weaker colleges and high schools like lambs are slaughtered, but 
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in the noble cause of higher standards, and their places are taken 
by the next in order of weakness, to be slaughtered in their 
turn with the applause of those higher up, because public 
opinion demands it. So the merry process will go on until 
State institutions are the sole survivors. The process has been 
a little slow but it has been effective, and no one can say that 
any law has been violated or that the freedom of education has 
been legally interfered with. It is well to bear in mind that 
public opinion is not always synonymous with the opinion of 
the people at large but often stands for that of a group of in- 
terested men. Quite often the matter of which there is ques- 
tion has no interest whatever for the general public. Let us 
take the case of private colleges and academies. Who cares 
for private schools, Catholic or Protestant? Not the general 
public; not the Federal Government; not the State Govern- 
ment. The interests and bias of all these is concerned with the 
welfare of the public school. Except for a minority of highly 
endowed private institutions, the great majority of the rest are 
fighting as isolated units against a well organized minority of 
endowed private universities and colleges and a public senti- 
ment that is latently hostile or apathetic. The small American 
colleges are beginning to apprehend danger and have joined 
together in an Association of American Colleges. Catholic 
colleges should join this organization for their own protection. 
We will wield little influence as a distinct body against the 
overwhelming forces arrayed against Catholic education. We 
must always pool our interests with those of other American 
citizens, fighting for like rights. 

It is time that the stronger Catholic institutions combine and 
come to the aid of their weaker brethren or else they too will 
cease to exist. Unjust and relatively impossible conditions that 
crush the weaker, will be so regulated in the near future as to 
put out of existence those who now pride themselves on being 
strong enough to survive. Our aim must be, not to condone 
inefficiency, hut to present a united opposition to standards whose 
object is to destroy the unendewed school. 

Here we may be permitted to ask a question of the State. 
Does it encourage confidence in the protecting power of the 
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State when it allows privileges granted by it to be rendered null 
by the action of private organizations? Is it wise for the State 
to stand by and see the doors of the small college closed? 
Neither scholarship nor Americanism demand it. It is not the 
small American college that teachers Socialistic theories subver- 
sive of the State. It is not in the small American college that the 
American Constitution is sneered at as an antiquated document. 
It is not in the small American college that broadness of view 
is incompatible with Christianity. Would that the same could 
have been said of all our State universities and many prom- 
inent private universities just before the late war. The United 
States government has had no more loyal sons than the facul- 
ties and students of the small American college— none more 
genuinely. American. We are perfectly willing to admit that 
the standardizing agencies have done much to raise the edu- 
cational tone of the country, but there is such a thing as a 
good association abusing its power or wielding a power that 
belongs to the State. When private organizations deal with 
public interests, the public who are affected, according to the 
good old American doctrine, ought to have a share in the legis- 
lation. 

Let us say a few words on the constructive side. We must 
be standardized from within or from without and, perhaps, 
both ways. Such is the order of the day. The American Med- 
ical Association has asked Catholic colleges whose graduates 
seek entrance to a medical school, “Have you any standardiz- 
ing body in the Catholic Church that will vouch for your schol- 
arship?” Up to the present, we have had to admit that we had 
not. Fortunately this organization, the Catholic Educational 
Association, has now constructed such a body. To obtain 
credit, it will be obliged to lay down the same condi- 
tions for membership as obtain in the National Educational 
Association and the North Central Association. Once it obtains 
authority as a standardizing agency, it will be in a position to 
demand a voice in the fixing of the standard. It can then de- 
fend the cause of the small college and secure fairer treatment. 
The individual has little influence but an organization has. The 
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laboring man has obtained a power through union that would 
have been impossible without it. 
An advisory board could be created by this organization 
whose duty it would be to suggest means and ways to meet the 
standards required, or help in any other way. It would play 
the role of friendly adviser and not dictator. The only motive 
power that would be used in this organization would be that 
of stating in a friendly way the minimum requirements of a 
standard school. All disputes would be carefully considered, 
always having in view the preservation of our schools and 
their reputation, and not their destruction. 
There are other matters which this organization might offer 
for consideration, as for example, how to concentrate the teach- 
ing forces of the Church so as to save money and teachers. 
We have certainly enough workers in the field of Catholic edu- 
cation if their labors were properly coordinated about a Cath- 
olic university or college. As single isolated units they can 
accomplish little and may be destroyed in the struggle for exist- 
ence. There is such a thing as becoming a part and merging 
one’s interests without losing one’s identity. We might have, 
for example, all the mathematics taught by one order; English, 
by another ; philosophy, by another. Or one course, by one body 
- of religious; other courses, by other religious. In this way ex- 
perts in every branch might be more readily supplied. By this ar- 
rangement, a group of Catholic colleges might participate in the 
advantages new enjoyed by State universities and some private 
universities, viz.: a saving of two years might be effected in the 
obtaining of degrees. As a part of an organized body, their stu- 
dents after two years of college, might pass on to medicine or law 
and receive their A. B. after two years study of those branches. 
Again, it would be possible by such consolidation to have the 
number (100) required for a standard college and thus pre- 
serve smaller colleges. Besides a large saving of money could 
be effected, if say, one college of the group supplied the labor- 
atory for physics, another for chemistry; another for biology. 

Our strength, measured in money and teaching force, is 
being dissipated by the unnecessary multiplication of Catholic 
institutions in the same area. A consolidation of them would 
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make one institution deserving of and capable of enforcing 
recognition. I have not said anything about the attitude of 
wealthy Catholics toward Catholic higher education, because 
the amount required to endow a single institution is enormous 
and is not obtainable until we concentrate our forces. Prot- 
estant private colleges are experiencing the same difficulties, 
and many within the past few years have ceased to exist. In 
the words of former President Cleveland, we are confronted 
by a condition and not a theory. 

One of the main objects of this paper has been to make clear 
the absolute necessity and advantage of cooperating ewith all 
agencies, whether Catholic or not, to preserve our existence 
and to influence public opinion in favor of the right. Cath- 
olics are not alive to the power of public opinion as a force 
superseding the civil law. We are so accustomed to the 
guiding power of authority, that we are led almost in- 
stinctively to hold as axiomatic that law (civil or religious) 
alone controls the actions of men, because of the sanction 
behind it. This is far from being the case in England or 
in the United States. While it is true that in both coun- 
tries, the civil law theoretically enjoys the highest place in 
the esteem of the people and a certain reverence that is said 
to be characteristic of an [English-speaking nation, it must 
be borne in mind that our laws are created by public opinion 
before they are enacted by legislative bodies, and public opinion 
and public sentiment are about the same. No matter how 
righteous the cause, it will have a hard struggle, if public opin- 
ion is against it. Catholics have had this brought home to 
them so often, that it becomes unnecessary to mention partic- 
ular instances. Our classic English writers in literature and 
science have done more effective work against us than legisla- 
tors because they have created the adverse world of thought in 
which we live. It will require a century or more to create a 
different world of thought. 

It is quite obvious that if legislation is the result of public 
opinion focused on a particular measure, it is fatal to delay ac- 
tion until a legislative body is about to pass some bit of hostile 
legislation. Often unfavorable measures are enacted, not be- 
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cause of a fixed resolve to injure Catholics but because the 
legislators were ignorant of the wishes of Catholics. It is 
taken for granted in this country that all classes of the com- 
munity make known their needs. If the Catholic side is not 
presented, who is to blame? Eternal vigilance requires organ- 
ization to be effective. 
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THE COLLEGE LIBRARY IN RELATION TO 
COLLEGE WORK 


REVEREND PAUL FOIK, C. S. C., NOTRE DAME UNIVERSITY, NOTRE 
DAME, IND. 


The problem that confronts almost every college and uni- 
versity in the United States is the determination and estab- 
lishment of the proper correlation between the library and the 
teaching body. Failure to recognize the function of the library 
in the educational plan is due in a large measure to lack of 
interest among Catholic educators and teachers. Instead of 
the library being the central agency from which the life and 
activity of the school radiates, it is too often the fact that the 
library and the library profession occupy a subordinate posi- 
tion. Too often it is the haven of a broken-down professor 
who leans upon librarianship as the means to an income, with- 
out a care or a thought of the instrumentality of the library in 
the great work of education. 

The librarian if he would make the library serviceable must 
make each book do the work for which it was made. In other 
words, he becomes a teacher, not with one or two books, as the 
teacher in the classroom, but with a world of books. The 
average student who enters for the first time a large library is 
appalled. by the size of its collections. It is the duty of the 
librarian to relieve this embarrassment. The text-book of the 
classroom contains often the predilections of the author on a 
given subject. The well-stocked college library enables one to 
examine a subject, and to trace it through its many ramifica- 
tions until its full meaning and content have passed into the 
alembic of one’s individuality. A text-book has been described 
by Justin Windsor as, “something that hits an average with a 
void on both sides of it”. If the education of our youth is to 
produce the best results, then the librarian must be the abetter 
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of the professor and his text-book. The librarian must help 
where the classroom fails. lf this work is to be accomplished, 
the cooperation of teacher, librarian and pupil is absolutely 
necessary, and in this task the initiative must be taken by the 
librarian. 

College faculties are composed of persons of multifarious 
temperaments. Some are responsive and sympathetic; others 
repel and are self-sufficient. Like St. Paul, the librarian must 
be all things to all men. He must be tactful with all whom he 
meets. By prudent judgment, he may cultivate the tastes of 
some; by encouragement he may awaken desires in others. 
Unobtrusively he may offer help without creating embarrass- 
ment. Kindness is the key that unlocks the treasury of knowl- 
edge. Diligent sacrifice compels the attention of even the most 
self-contained professor, creating that condition of cooperation 
and mutual interest which is necessary and which is worth all 
the librarian’s efforts. 


Once that spirit of cooperation exists between the professor 


and librarian, then the library habit must be brought to bear 
on the student. A clear set of duties rests on both preceptors, 
if the education of the pupil is to reach the highest plane of 
development and achievement. On the part of the professor, 
care must be exercised that the proper assignments for extra 
reading are always faithfully executed. Failure to check up 
on the collateral work of the student nullifies the efforts of 
the librarian. Just as the orientation of the ship by the mariner 
may be improved by the vigilance and orders of the captain, 
so also the advice, direction and correction of the professor 
keep the student on the path of duty, that by the librarian’s 
efforts, he may be piloted successfully to the harbor of 
learning. 

The librarian if he knows his business, will inspire confidence 
in the pupil. His patience, his gentleness, and his kindness 
will attract seekers for knowledge. His counsel and advice in 
research will always find receptive minds, and their good will 
will carry out his instructions. He ought to lead the way until 
the student with practice acquires what is known as the library 
sense. 
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The scientific method of using books must be inculcated in 
the student from his earliest years at college. Practical applica- 
tion of the library system; a thorough acquaintance with the 
bibliographical apparatus, and a careful manipulation of the 
reference material, are necessary to every pupil soon after his 
matriculation in college. Every graduate at the end of his 
course should have a practical and intelligent knowledge of the 
books that are to aid him in his life’s work. No one can make 
the use of books more a perpetual delight and refreshment than 
the painstaking librarian; for the student once having been 
taught by him where to go for his material, knows how to ex- 
tract it and can thereafter help himself. 


The credit for whatever development or progress has been 
made in recent years in the library field is attributed to the 
scientific method. In fact, library methods in general have kept 
the pace of all other educational methods. The value of the 
laboratory method as it is most commonly called, has been 
demonstrated in all branches of teaching. It is no longer a 


part merely of natural and experimental sciences, but finds a 
place also in the library. Its extension to include all branches 
of human knowledge caused librarians to discover and employ 
ways and means whereby the library as a great laboratory could 
be made to answer the needs of all workers of the university. 
An analytical study of the operation of the scientific method 
brings us to the heart of our problem, namely, how the college 
and university library of to-day does its teaching. Next to the 
acquisition of knowledge, is the learning how and where it may 
be acquired. Every freshman on entering college must be 
shown the advantages that the use of the library brings. The 
librarian should at certain intervals during the college year 
explain the nature and use of the devices in the library for 
finding what one wants. The practical use of the dictionary 
catalogue should be given special attention. Dr. E. C. Richard- 
son regards the author and subject catalogue, but more 
especially the subject catalogue as, “‘a series of little bibliograph- 
ical essays, much like the bibliographical lectures, which, 
theoretically at least, every professor prefixes to every course.” 
Again, nothing is more obvious than the teaching function 
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exercised by the reference librarian. What a conspicuous 
service to the student, what a revelation of hidden treasure, 
te be able immediately to suggest the best book or article on a 
given subject. Each time an inquirer approaches the reference 
desk, he discovers a new method of research; and once he has 
overcome all the difficulties that hinder his advancement, he is 
indeed master of an educative power more valuable than years 
of tutelage by a professor. 

The investigation of any subject by the student calls forth 
the resources of a library and puts them to an ultimate test. 
As subjects have their limits, so almost every subject presents 
a problem that requires a clear vision on the part of the in- 
vestigator, in order that by systematic process in conducting the 
research, the best results may be achieved. A general survey 
of the subject should be made long before any notes are taken. 
A bibliography or reference list is essential before any construc- 
tive writing is attempted. For only by this systematic method 
and procedure is time saved and energy conserved. 


As a man wandering aimlessly about in a crowded city is of 
all men the most lonely, so the student that does not make a 
reconnaissance of the material in a large library is apt to be 
bewildered or even lost, if he does not measure the value of 
the books in relation to his problem. Thought, selection, 
discrimination, must be employed at every stage of the in- 
vestigation if satisfactory results are to be obtained. 

The careful student will make first a statement of the fund- 
amental principles underlying the question in hand. This in- 
formation may be obtained by consulting encyclopedias. Source 
materials are next in order. A few of the leading authorities 
are cited at the end of articles in the encyclopedias. The 
student should seek for whole books on his subject. Here the 
card catalogue of the college library begins to function. Other 
valuable catalogues, such as United States catalogue of books 
in print, the Cumulative Book Index, the A. L. A. Index to 
General Literature, and other national and foreign bibliog- 
raphies, are indispensable tools in every university library. 
Books consulted, if they are scholarly, will yield many additional 
authors and titles. Sometimes portions of books and single 
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chapters contain the substance of bulky volumes. Magazine 
reference is frequently as valuable as a book reference. Conse 
quently every student should know how to use Poole’s Index 
to Periodical Literature, the Reader’s Guide, Magazine Subject 
Index, Agricultural Index, Index Medicus, Public Affairs In- 
formation Service, Engineering Index, Science Abstracts, and 
the like. A further aid to a student’s study of any subject, and 
those qualities which will give definite shape to his bibliographic 
formula are, uniformity, clearness, accuracy and conciseness. 
With the help of these, let each reference the investigator 
makes be entered on a separate sheet. Failure to note some of 
the reference data, as for instance volume or page, may mean 
confusion, useless repetition and delay. 

The advanced laboratory method in library work is like 
analytical work in chemistry. It is here that the modern 
system of seminars finds its counterpart. Its origin may be 
traced to the ecclesiastical training of the scholastic period when 
the scholar was obliged to defend an original thesis before his 
professors and co-workers. In like manner the teacher gives 
each student a subject at the beginning of the session with 
sufficient authorities to lead him into the problem. By a 
thousand allusions, references, and footnotes, he is soon beyond 
the support of his preceptors and may have discovered a corner 
of original sources, — the investigator’s paradise. 

When the seminar system cannot be employed, on account of 
the human inability of the professor to handle large numbers 
of students, the topical method is perhaps the best substitute. 
Students who have been assigned topics are required to report 
periodically with the results of the library work and to present 
it in the classroom. This supplements the professor’s lectures 
and the college text-book, and gives side-lights that prevent the 
student from settling into a state of passivity. The results 
achieved by the topical method are the formation of inquisitive, 
eager, critical and original habits of thought, the foundation 
of scholarship and erudition in college men. 

“Every book we take up without a purpose” says Frederick 
Harrison, “is an opportunity lost of taking up a book with a 
purpose; every bit of stray information which we cram into 
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our heads without any sense of its importance, is for the most 
part, a bit of the most useful information driven out of our 
heads and choked off from our minds. It is so certain that 
information, that is, the knowledge, the stored thoughts and 
observations of mankind, is now grown to proportions so 
utterly incalculable and prodigious, that even the learned whose 
lives are given to study can but pick up some of the crumbs 
that fall from the table of truth. They delve and tend but a 
plot in that vast and teeming kingdom, while those whom active 
life leaves with but a few cramped hours of study can hardly 
come to know the very vastness of the field before them, and 
how infinitesimally small is the corner they can traverse at 
the best. We know all is not of equal value. We know that 
books differ in value as much as diamonds differ from the sands 
of the seashore; as much as our living friend differs from 
a dead rat. We know that much in the myriad-peopled world 
of books,—very much in all kinds — is trivial, enervating, 
insane, even noxious; and thus where we have infinite op- 
portunities of wasting our efforts to no end, of fatiguing our 
minds without enriching them, of clogging the spirit without 
satisfying it,—there, I cannot but think, the very infinity of op- 
portunities is robbing us of the actual power of using them. 
And thus I come often in my less hopeful moods to watch the 
remorseless cataract of daily literature which thunders over the 
remnants of the past as if it were an impediment to men of 
our day in the way of systematic knowledge and consistent 
powers of thought, as if it were destined one day to overwhelm 
the great inheritance of mankind in prose and verse.” 

It is the “remorseless cataract” of which Frederick Harrison 
speaks that makes book selection one of the most difficult 
problems of library and college administration. It was Carlyle 
who said: “Readers are not aware of the fact, but a fact it 
is of daily increasing magnitude and already of terrible im- 
portance to readers, that their first grand necessity in reading 
is to be vigilantly conscientiously select and to know everywhere 
that books like human souls are actually divided into what we 
may call sheep and goats.” 
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Ruskin puts this same thought in other words by making the 
following distinction: “There are books of the hour and books 
of all time . . . . These bright accounts of travel, good 
humored and witty discussions of questions, lively or pathetic, 
story telling in the form of the novel, firm fact telling by the 
real agents concerned in the events of passing history; all these 
books of the hour, multiplying among us as education becomes 
more general, are a peculiar characteristic and possession of the 
present age; we ought to be entirely thankful for them and 
entirely ashamed of ourselves if we made no good use of them; 
but we make the worst possible use, if we allow them to usurp 
the place of true books.” 

De Quincey also makes the same distinction: “There is a 
literature of knowledge, a literature of power, and knowledge 
that can never be transmuted into power becomes mere in- 
tellectual rubbish. The choice of books would be greatly aided 
if the reader in taking up a volume, would always ask him- 
self just why he is going to read it, and what service it is to 
be to him. This question, if sincerely put and truthfully 
answered, is pretty sure to lead him to the great books — or at 
least to the books that are great for him.” 

College librarians, college executives and college faculties, 
like individual readers, will do well to keep this distinction in 
mind. A mere collection of books, gathered in a place called 
a reading room, does not necessarily mean or constitute a good 
working library. All “intellectual rubbish” should be removed, 
even though the library is considerably decreased thereby. Just 
as it is absurd to teach by antiquated or obsolete pedagogical 
methods, so also it is almost as ludicrous to try to give students 
a broad education by handing them books to read that are out 
of date, archaic in language, lacking in authority, unclassical, 
uninforming and commonplace. 

Lists of books and celebrated catalogues of best authors are 
valuable but they should not be treated as finalities. If one 
should wish to have some definite criteria on which to base 
one’s judgments, whether or not a certain college library is a 
good practical collection, let him examine the American Library 
Association catalogue of eight thousand volumes, and the 
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supplements that appear from time to time. Experts in book 
selection were employed in the collation of these lists. The 
university library which is larger will do well to examine Son- 
nenschein’s Guide to Best Books, in three volumes, embracing 
a selection of one hundred thousand books. 


Of course there are hundreds of good books in all libraries 
that are not to be found in any guide, and here the librarian’s 
individual judgment must determine their value to the col- 
lection. It is this keen sense of values that will furnish the 
right discretion when new publications are to be selected. In 
this as in most of the functions that have to do with library 
service, the trained librarian is necessary. No mere closet 
scholar or platform teacher can perform these services. The 
librarian’s fitness for the special duties of his profession is 
based upon a thorough education, but in addition to this he 
must also have an excellent knowledge of the fundamental 
principles underlying library economy, bibliography and library 
administration. 

Dr. E. C. Richardson of Princeton in his summary of 
university library teaching says: “The place of the library in 
the university, the actual practice of universities and the trend 
of university instruction, may therefore be described as that of 
an organic teaching unit, coordinate with all schools, depart- 
ments, museums or other separately organized teaching factors; 
its work of teaching being done by its own particular biblio- 
graphical method, as well as by classroom methods and directed 
towards assisting the teaching of all departments of the univer- 
sity, by its bibliographical and reference and exhibition methods 
of instruction; while its expert staff form a special school for 
instruction in the book sciences. Such a school meets the 
modern demand for instruction in the book arts in the univer- 
sity, even for undergraduates, as well as the demand for library 
training”. 

From what has already been said, the necessity of a professor 
for books and reading becomes quite apparent. As some one 
has said: “It is not enough to introduce a student to these 
quarries of knowledge; he should also be taught how to sink 
his shafts, and how to work them.” 
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If learned professors and profound scholars are sometimes 
puzzled amid this avalanche of books, how much more per- 
plexed are novices in these same fields of literature and 
science. In our days when the amount of literary pabulum 
has increased many times that used in the days of our ancestors, 
it is imperative that scientific training for the profession of 
iibrarian should receive the attention and encouragement of 
educators and members of this Association. But this is not 
all. There should be within the Catholic Educational Associa- 
tion a permanent organization composed principally of 
librarians and those interested in library development, who 
should meet annually and discuss library problems and use 
every effort to upbuild and safeguard the interests of Catholics 
in this particular field. It is upon this Association then that 
the largest responsibility rests for the future welfare, progress 
and growth of the library movement in Catholic schools. The 
Catholic library world also looks to you for leadership in 
standards, example and practice. Will you accept the respon- 
sibility ? 





THE PROBLEM OF AMERICANIZATION 
PROFESSOR WILLIAM J. MCAULIFFE, CATHEDRAL COLLEGE, NEW 
YORK CITY 


With the culmination of every great world movement, we are 
apt to believe that we are coming tc a crisis in the world’s 
history. The world has weathered many storms, and emerged 
a better place to live in as a result, and at the present moment 
is standing at the beginning of probably the greatest crisis 
through which it has ever passed. The world war is over, 
and we are at the eve of a new era pregnant with possibilities, 
the end of which no man can adequately prognosticate. We 
have stood idly by in the years that have gone as we listened 
when the German drank his toast “Der Tag’, secure in the 
optimistic idea that no matter whether war was declared or not 
from the other side, it could never touch us. We have watched 
the Nihilist at work in Russia, not much concerned at his ter- 
roristic methods, believing again that he would be held within 
the confines of his nation. The soap-box orator spreading his 
propaganda on the street corners was dismissed as a crank, and 
slowly but surely there has infiltrated into the fabric of the 
world’s politics the poison of what we now call “Bolshevism”. 

The English, firm in their belief that it is better to let this 
type of crank work in the open, took no steps whatsoever to 
suppress him. We followed their example with the result that 
America and Britain have been the breeding place of the Rus- 
sian revolution. The Soviet is in control in Russia, spreading 
a reign of terror and of blood which makes the French revolu- 
tion fall into insignificance, tearing down every vestige of law 
and of order, destroying industry in the mistaken idea that 
they are destroying capitalism, with no respect for God or 
man. They are setting up an absolutism under the name 
of democracy which in its scope and in its effect is a far greater 
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autocracy than the autocracy they sought to overthrow — the 
absolutism of the czar. [It took the war, which like a flash 
of lightning illuminated the dark places, to show us how far 
the Soviet idea had infiltrated into America; and it is a question 
if even yet we have a real conception of how far it has really 
gone. We have the spectacle of the city of New York being 
forced to dismiss teachers for socialistic and anarchistic ideas. 
We have the spectacle of the schoolrooms and school auditoriums 
being used as media for the propagation of Bolshevism. In 
a certain public school in the Borough of Brooklyn, a Bolshe- 
vistic lecture was given by a paid agent of the Bolshevist Russian 
government at which thirteen hundred people listened and 
cheered, and refused to permit the presentation of the American 
idea. This can only mean that our vaunted idea of American- 
ization of the foreigner has not been the success that we deemed 
it to be. 


Someone conceived the idea of America being a wonder- 
ful melting pot, and that word hypnotized us. We have 
believed that the immigrant, through the process of American- 


ization, as it were, was atuomatically turned out of this great 
melting pot a finished product. We know now that this is not 
quite true; he is still naturalistic and in many cases not as- 
similated, but no great movement such as the Soviet movement, 
or the Socialistic movement, can go very far unless the people 
to a certain extent have been prepared for it. There must be 
something in the national life which serves as a fertile soil upon 
which the seeds of a doctrine of this type can fall. Unfortunate- 
ly we have this in America. ‘‘Hogism” and not capitalism has 
made more Socialists and more Bolshevists than any other single 
cause. When we look at the slums of a great city where 
hundreds of families are living on asphalt-lined streets with 
scarcely sufficient food to keep body and soul together, ill- 
nourished and ill-fed children dragging out a miserable existence 
in inside tenement rooms, deprived of sun, light and air, we 
wonder that revolution against conditions has not started 
sooner. When we realize what happened in Ludlow and the 
famous Colorado bull pens, see what happens in the sweat-shops 
of the city of New York, in the stock-yards of Chicago, and 
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the steel works in Pittsburg, or rather let us say what did 
happen, we cease to wonder that the people who were compelled 
to live under those conditions did not become loyal Americans. 
The slums in America are as much a national disgrace as a 
national menace. 


The growth and power of the I. W. W., a revolutionary 
organization of the most radical type, anti-religious, anti- 
national, repudiating God.and man, was made possible by the 
fact that our industrial leaders, our so-called hard-headed 
business men, have had hard spots in their hearts and soft 
spots in their heads. Go into the South and see children whose 
bodies are bleached like lepers in cotton mills; or into the coal 
mines and watch the young frames as they bend over the 
breakers, scanning the tumbling coal from which their 
fingers pick the slate. If they are reluctant to fight for their 
country, who will be responsible? These things have been 
wrong from the beginning. They are wrong now and in the 
process of Americanization we must amend our child-labor laws 
so that every child will have an opportunity to enjoy the heritage 
of the race, with a sound body and a decent education. One of 
the first steps in nationalizing America will be giving labor bet- 
ter working conditions, better homes, and better education. 
Whether this will come as a result of higher wages, —or as 
is being done by many of the large industrial companies to-day, 
by giving their employees a share in the business, — is a question 
for economists to settle: but any problem of Americanization 
that is worth anything must be satisfactory to the worker. Of 
course, I. W. W.-ism (Bolshevism) can on no ground be just- 
tified. Law and order must be maintained at all hazards. Law 
is an organized expression of the will of the majority. There 
is a legal way of doing a thing, and an illegal way. A man, 
who, in the presence of the legal way, chooses to adopt the 
illegal one, is false to the fundamental doctrine of this govern- 
ment which seeks primarily to protect his inalienable rights from 
arbitrary methods. To secure these rights, says our Declara- 
tion of Independence, governments are instituted among men. 
Every citizen of a free nation owes to his nation obedience to 
the law. That is no obligation for him to think the law wise, 
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well-planned, or just, or even desirable; but while it is a law, 
he owés obedience to that law. And furthermore, he owes every 
assistance to his country in making that law as perfect as pos- 
sible. To aid him in this, the ballot was given him. He is 
guaranteed the right of free speech and free press, and to peti- 
tion the government. These are his legal weapons and they 
cannot be taken away from him while the country is at peace 
so long as he is a loyal citizen. But, in order that these rights 
may be exercised to the full extent, it is necessary to educate 
the citizen. How frequently have arbitrary methods in minor 
courts caused injustice, arising perhaps from not understanding 
the language of the litigant, causing a disrespect and fear and 
a distrust in our laws? In the immigrant sections we have per- 
mitted the private banker to rob and fleece his fellow compatriots, 
because of inadequate banking laws. Legislative bodies have 
played politics, enacted foolish laws, probably due to the fact 
that the legislators were not adequately educated, all of which 
conspire to hold the immigrant strictly within himself. 
Heretofore our idea of Americanization has been to reach the 
immigrant through his language. Settlement houses and the 
evening schools have tried to Americanize through the medium 
of the language of the foreigner. This has only served to in- 
tensify the nationalistic feeling. We must approach this problem 
from ‘another angle. The.first thing we must do is to give the 
immigrant a complete and thorough knowledge of the English 
language, and the problem of doing this naturally divides itself 
mto three parts: reaching the child, which is comparatively easy ; 
reaching the youth who is above the compulsory education age ; 
and finally, reaching the adult who probably never will see the 
inside of a regularly organized school. Bishop Zardetti of the 
diocese of St. Cloud said many years before the war, that the 
German cannot exclude himself from the others, ignore the 
English language, nor carry about the idea that he can found 
here a little Germany, Luxemburg, or Switzerland. He should, 
if he wants to realize his ambition, treasure the German language 
and cultivate it, be proud of his German character, of his tradi- 
tions and of the memories of the fatherland. He must 
acknowledge that he with his national characteristics is only 
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a co-worker and that he is no more in the old fatherland, but 
in the land of the Stars and Stripes; and that is doubly true to- 
day. But a knowledge of the language is only the beginning of 


if possible, the 


cultivation of the home-life. The man who owns his own home, 


He is generally 


one, who, with continued proprietorship becomes more enamored 
with the land in which he is living. The men most likely to 
desert America at the close of the war will be the men with 
job-stakes and wage-stakes, not those with home-stakes and 
investments. The home-stakes of the people that have conx 
to America are inseparable from the stakes of the soil itself. 
Many of the immigrants have lived close to it, dug their hands 


a home around 


which .clusters thousands of associations. In America this is 
not so. The immigrant finds his way into crowded cities with 
the result that he has been forced into the ghetto or into unsightly 
industrial towns with their labor shacks put up by great con- 


within himself, 
Consequently, 


in Americanization you have got to satisfy the creative instinct 
in men. Their sense of home has got to be satisfied. You have 


widest possible 


knowledge of America. The man who can come to love the 
Hudson, the national parks of America, its great wide forests 
and rivers, and can speak of them with the same pride that he 
speaks of the Italian lakes, or Swiss villages, or the Pyrenees, 
has gone a great way to become a lover of America. We have 
thousands upon thousands of men, cultured and educated, who 
know Europe from London to Madrid, who have not stirred 
twenty-five miles from their own villages in the exploration of 


The second step in Americanization is the school, and naturally 
the first thing we look to in the school is the teacher. No 
teacher should be employed in any school whose knowledge of 
the English language is not thorough and complete; whose 
knowledge of American traditions, whose knowledge of the 
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American spirit, and whose love for America, is not paramount. 
We will have to get away from the idea that school stops with 
the 8B. We are going to see in America within a short time, 
schools established in every industrial plant of note, where the 
men will be permitted to continue their education on the com- 
pany’s time, and the industrial plants which have so far tried 
that, have found that it is a paying proposition. The men are 
more satisfied and are better workers. To a large extent this 
factory education will solve the problem of industrial high 
schools, which we have known for many years would have to 
be established. The immigrant is keenly alive to the fact that 
he must know English; that he must have a certain cultural 
knowledge, because if he has not he knows that there is no 
place for him, except at the very bottom. Without it he can- 
not command better wages; he cannot assert himself in either 
securing a job, or justice. If he has any ambition to get into 
social relationship with his fellows he must know the language 
of the people. Acceptance of the country’s language is essential 
to the immigrant, but it cannot be forced on him. This is true, 
we know, from the language trouble in Austria-Hungary which 
has rendered the making of a nation under the Hapsburg im- 
possible. He must secure it naturally and easily, and when he 
learns it in the shop school under a competent teacher, he has 
absorbed it without any legal compulsion on a purely selfish 
ground. 


Now we come to the problem of what is to be done with the 
adult immigrant, and I believe that the best method of doing 
this is through the organization of the community life around 
the school building. Much of our trouble in American educa- 
tion has come undoubtedly from the exclusion of God from the 
school. Educators are a unit in admitting that the fundamental 
fault and flaw in American education to-day is the lack of the 
religious element. We have tried in public school systems to 
supply that need with very thin Godless ethics which have 
generally done more harm than good. We are coming nearer 
and nearer to the realization that if America is to succeed, we 
must introduce into the school curriculum a genuine religious 
course. This will probably come in a few years by the establish- 
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ment of school systems similar to parish school systems of all 
denominations supported by State aid. The problem of 
Americanization for our own Catholic system has no terrors. 
When the curricula of public schools excluded all mention 
of God, the Catholic Church, to maintain the faith in its 
children, answered the challenge with the parish school system; 
and what that system has done in the line of education needs 
no explanation here. To-day when the Soviet threatens to 
tear every vestige of God from the human heart, the Catholic 
Church will also be ready with the answer. That answer will 
come by gathering the community around the Catholic church 
and the Catholic school as the community centre. Our church 
societies are now the nucleus of an organization which can be 
made remarkably powerful in the propagation of Americanism. 
We can establish forums which can discuss neighborhood 
questions, State questions, and national questions. As the 
people come together in the Catholic school houses, under the 
leadership of the clergy and well-intentioned laymen, love of 
country and love of God can be instilled into the minds and 
hearts of people who could be reached in no other way. Clubs 
may be organized of men and women, each with its own problem 
to work out, but all working toward the general idea. These 
in turn may become the nucleus of something which we will 
sooner or later have to do, namely, the establishment of the 
night school and the night high school, where we can be sure 
that our boys and girls are going to secure an education under 
the proper auspices. 

Finally, we must remember that there can be no Americaniza- 
tion from the top down, or in mass, which will not come from 
the court that grants the citizenship certificate, nor from the 
school, nor from speakers that talk patriotism, nor from the 
patriotic society that prints platitudes. It will come when fund- 
amental conditions are right, as we shorten the distance between 
the Constitution and the shop, as we square every act with 
every utterance in public print, as we bring God into the lives 
of the people; as we inculcate a love of justice on the part of 
employer and employee and as we make life livable for the in- 
dividual. A new race is being born here, revitalized and re- 
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shaped by environment and new experience. They will differ 
from the English, the French, the German, or the Irishman 
who came from his native heath seeking liberty in America. 
We will be a nation just as powerful and as successful as we 
make ourselves with the proper application of the law of God 
and man. If in our day we are wise and are guided by wisdom; 
if we are just and see that justice is done; if we are loyal to 
the great founders of the nation and the traditions for which 
they stood, loyal to the Church whose guidance has led us 
through the past, we shall emerge Americans; and may God 
grant that to be an American may in the future mean something 
better and more significant even than what we see it to mean 


to-day. 





A CONFERENCE FOR TEACHERS OF THE CLASSICS 


REVEREND WILLIAM CAREY, C. S. C., NOTRE DAME UNIVERSITY, 
NOTRE DAME, IND. 


The all-absorbing business of national interest at present, and 
no doubt for a considerable time to come is and will be work 
of reconstruction. In every phase of our national life — in 
government, commerce, finance and the rest — men are seriously 
considering needs, thoughtfully examining methods and cautious- 
ly planning how they shall build for the future. In the general 
scrutiny to which things are being subjected, much that is old 
and venerable will be cast aside, and ideas of change which but 
a short time ago would have seemed radical or yevolutionary 
will be quietly accepted as the normal and necessary thing. 
With fan in hand the reconstructor is preparing to enter the 
field of education and but few, if any, of its phases will escape 
a certain amount of winnowing. 

In the domain of education certain branches have been some- 
times questioned, particular methods have been more or less 
suspected and needs have been vaguely felt. But the war, be- 
sides changing the geography of Europe, will inevitably change 
our methods of teaching geography ; besides throwing additional 
light on the history which we already know, will surely give 
us new ideas of teaching history; over and above revealing to 
us new feats of engineering and unthought of prowesses of 
chemistry, it will undoubtedly suggest new methods of teaching 
engineering and chemistry. In the general reconstruction, cer- 
tain branches are doomed to be lopped off and cast aside. Any 
particular branch in the curriculum—be it science, letters, 
history — will have to justify its existence to be retained. The 
recent attack on the age-long conviction of the utility of classicai 
studies is sure to be renewed with fresh vigor; and men who 
are convinced of the value of classical learning, and especially 
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those who are engaged in teaching the classics, must be 
prepared to defend them, to repel these attacks, and, if possible, 
to put forth in new and more telling arguments the validity of 
the claims of the ancient classics in a solid and finished educa- 
tion, 

In the discussion which is to follow I am going to concede 
that the assumption contained in the periodically recurring 
question, ““What’s wrong with the teaching of the classics?”, is 
justified. I intend, however, to proceed on the far surer and 
more correct assumption of the inherent value of classical 
studies. To-day, as in the days of Cicero, “plent omnes sunt 
libri, plenae sapientium voces, plena exemplorum vetustas; quae 
iacerent in tenebris omnia nisi litterarum lumen accederet”. 

With proper classical training there never has been and there 
never can be a just cause for finding fault. But with classical 
teachers there is a possibility, perhaps a good probability, that 
there are grounds for reproach. In the immediate future this 
reproach must be removed; and for the solution of our problems 
there is undoubted timeliness and hope of much good in the 
proposed Conference for Teachers of the Classics. 

At the outset I stated that attack on the utility of classical 
studies will be renewed with fresh vigor. Who is to meet this 
attack? If it is heard from many quarters, then it must be 
answered from many quarters. Doubtless here and there a 
zealous voice will be raised in their defence. But many men 
whose voices are needed will be silent because they are not 
“sent”. Some will be deterred by a false diffidence in their 
ability and authority to speak for the classics; others will 
shrink from the task from a feeling of a lack of support — and 
it is true that they will lack organized support; still others will 
feel that on account of the obscurity of their position they will 
be unable to have a hearing. Hence, in view of the inevitable 
boom which technical studies are bound to receive, and in view 
of the activities of the opponents of classical studies, there is 
need of organized and concerted action to plead their cause. 
Such action can be best initiated and then pursued to its highest 
advantage by the establishment of some such agent as the pro- 
posed Conference for Teachers of the Classics. Their work is 
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as distinct as it is important, and hence they should be an organ- 
ized body whose sole and unembarrassed purpose will be to 
attend to the problems special to the classical course. 

Another advantage which will come from the proposed Con- 
ference will be to acquaint teachers of the classics with their 
problems—to give them a definite answer to the vexing 
question, “What’s wrong with the teaching of the classics?” — 
and then to bring their combined experience to the solution 
of those problems. Is our classical course faulty in preparatory 
or collegiate work? or in both? Is it too long here? too crammed 
there? too short elsewhere? In what schools and with what 
results has the direct method of teaching Latin been applied? 
Just when should grammar and syntax cease to be the end in 
our classical studies? What studied effort do we make to 
encourage the student to begin or to finish his classical studies? 
In other words, what pains do we take to impress the student 
with the advantages of classical training —to fill him with the 
conviction that it is vitally related to the problem not only of 
making a living, but in determining what sort that living shall be? 

What collaboration, if any, exists between the teachers of 
the ancient classics and the teachers of English literature? Are 
Milton, Homer and Virgil ever associated in either classroom? 
Is the influence of Cicero on Newman ever discussed by English 
teachers? Do the teachers of the classics take pains to explain 
to the wondering student why Virgil should be called the 
“orator’s poet”? Why Edmund Burke should always have kept 
his Aeneid open upon his desk? Why Virgil should likewise 
be called the poet’s poet, and why Tennyson should have styled 
him, ““Moulder of the stateliest measure ever fallen from the 
lips of man’? 

On whom does the duty devolve of calling the student’s atten- 
tion to the likenesses between Homer, Virgil and Milton, not 
only in general outlines but even in idiom? Are students ever 
enabled to catch the purely Greek spirit of poems like Shelley’s 
Arethusa? These and a hundred like questions which suggest 
collaboration between our classical and English teachers, are 
problems whose solution is beyond the scope of this paper, yet 
they unquestionably have a vital bearing on the proper teaching 
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not only of the ancient classics, but of English literature; and 
it is only the combined experience and wisdom of teachers that 
can successfully approach them. 

It seems clear then, that we cannot question the need of 
establishing a Conference for the teachers of the Latin and 
Greek classics. How then shall it be done? Perhaps the best 
results could be attained by organizing and holding for the 
present a special meeting at some centrally located point — Chi- 
cago, for instance — during the Easter or the Christmas recess. 
This would enable teachers to give their undivided attention 
to questions peculiar to the purpose of this body. We must 
bear in mind that in so doing we will be attempting nothing new 
or novel. We will be merely following the lead of secular in- 
stitutions whose efforts are surely outstripping us in this regard; 
and this indeed should not be so. Classical literature and cul- 
ture have ever been claimed as the traditional heritage of the 
Catholic Church. To the guardians of our State as well as 
to those of Plato’s ideal state, education must ever be a 
dvdaxrppiov, a bulwark, a vulnerable point. Hence that 
catholicity of knowledge and culture afforded by the ancient 
classics should gather as its first and foremost supporters those 
who are engaged in Catholic education; among them it should 
find its most ardent as well as its most able exponents. In 
Catholic schools it should find a home where it is fostered and 
cultivated to its fullest advantage and to its finest fruitage. 





THE FUNCTION OF THE CLASSICS IN EDUCATION 


REVEREND JAMES J. DALY, S. J., CAMPION COLLEGE, PRAIRIE DU 
CHIEN, WIS. 


Many exaggerated claims are made for the classics as factors 
in education. It has been said that they help to make a boy 
a good business man, or a good lawyer, or a good physician. 
One may have doubts of such a sweeping assertion. If a boy 
has business in him, a course in the classics will increase his 
efficiency and extend his sphere of future activity; but, if he 
lack the commonest natural aptitudes for business, I believe a 
classical course will increase rather than diminish his unfitness 
for business. The classical course merely cultivates and 
develops what it finds in a boy. It does not create new 
aptitudes. If a lad is going to be a professional literary man 
it will help him to be'a distinguished literary man; if he is 
going to become a natural scientist, a training in the classics 
will help him to be a distinguished natural scientist; if he is 
going to become a rascal, I am afraid it will help him to be- 
come a very charming and dangerous rascal. The road from 
the classical course does not lead invariably to a palatial home 
or to honor and distinction. But when it does wind that way 
the man who travels it will know how to live in his fine home 
with dignity, or will wear his honors gracefully, and occupy a 
position of influence in his community. This is the lesson 
taught by long experience in the past; and it is too important 
a lesson to be neglected in favor of methods without the same 
historic credentials. For, if good fortune makes a man’s limi- 
tations of mind or character, due to inferior training in his 
youth, only the more conspicuous, as is generally the case, then 
good fortune is an insupportable’ burden, useless to others be- 
cause it is not wisely employed, and worse than useless to the 
owner because it merely serves to tempt him to be ridiculous 
on a grand scale. 
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The battle for the classics has been fought in every genera- 
tion for the last hundred years. It has been, more truthfully, 
always waging, with lulls and scattered firing. We seem to be 
entering at present on a period of intensive fighting. The nor- 
mal conditions of the civilized world have been disturbed by a 
great war, and it will take time before equilibrium is restored. 
The idea of valuing knowledge for its own sake seems a weak- 
minded delusion when it has been only recently proved in the 
most vivid and awful fashion that the very existence of a na- 
tion depends upon the instrumental value of knowledge in the 
hands of specialists. In the piping times of peace we may stop 
to take stock of a man’s social and mental assets, but when our 
house is on fire we shall accept help from the first passer-by. 
This, however, ought not to lead any thoughtful person to con- 
clude that our house will be always on fire, or that everyone 
ought to be trained exclusively in the very necessary art of ex- 
tinguishing fires, or that a man’s efficiency in the art of quelling 
flames is seriously impaired if he happens to have devoted some 
years of his early life to the general cultivation of his mind. 
Mistakes of this kind are natural in a panic. They are forever 
recurring and are forever being exposed. In the Sysiphean task 
of helping, however inadequately, to roll the classic boulder up 
the hill again, I shall take a mild war-experience as a point of 
departure for what I have to say on the subject of the classics. 

During the S. A. T. C. days of the year just passed it was my 
duty to conduct a class in English. There were some thirty 
young men in the class, everyone of whom possessed a high 
school certificate. At least three of them had no knowledge 
whatever of English grammar. They could not tell the differ- 
ence between an article and a verb. I perspired in my efforts 
to explain the difference so that they might understand, but I 
cannot honestly say that I succeeded. When it came to the 
subtle differences between adjectives and adverbs, nouns and 
pronouns, the task of making them comprehend was all but 
hopeless. I wish it to be plain that I am not indulging in any 
strain of exaggeration. I took every precaution to be certain 
of the fact. It was not a case of timidity; nor was it any 
strangeness in my terminology which puzzled them for the time 
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being. I had ample opportunity for determining beyond all 
peradventure that it was simply a case of appalling ignorance 
and lack of intelligence about their mother-tongue on the part of 
graduates from high schools. As for the rest of the class, the 
major portion was not much further advanced from the stage 
of illiteracy. The gem of colloquialism, “He hadn’t ought to 
have went”, after a searching scrutiny was given a clean bill of 
health by most of the class as an example of irreproachable 
English which it would be a misdemeanor to suspect. 

This class was composed for the most part of graduates from 
non-Latin courses of public high schools. But, although the 
few representatives of the Latin course in my class showed 
distinctly a higher average of intelligence and accomplishment 
than the others, I am not adducing my single experience as a 
triumphant vindication of the classics. I merely desire to call 
attention to the kind of product which may issue properly cer- 
tificated from courses based exclusively on the sciences and 
modern languages. It used to be, and still is, considered a 
strong argument against Latin and Greek that boys as a rule 
never succeed in mastering these ancient tongues, that they are 
made to memorize some dry rules and learn the translation of 
certain passages of classic authors, and in the end find it diffi- 
cult if not impossible to translate the Latin document in which 
the college faculty announces that they are Bachelors of Arts. 
“What is the use,” it is objected, “of making youths fumble 
this way for years in a subject-matter in which they never get 
anywhere? Give them something to sharpen their minds on, 
which will appeal to them as more obviously useful than dead 
languages. They can learn the sciences and they can learn 
modern languages; and they cannot learn Latin and Greek. 
Eliminate these learned languages, of which they rarely get more 
than a smattering, and give the boys biology and mechanics and 
geography and English and French and German and Spanish, 
subjects which can stir in them a vital interest, and urge them 
on naturally to efforts that will issue in exact knowledge. This 
will be mental training as well as acquisition.” 

This, I confess, always seemed to me to be a strong argument 
until my recent experience. I have discovered experimentally 
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that the results of the new non-classic courses can also be slip- 
shod, smattering, and devoid of anything like accomplishment. 
[If I trusted my own observations only, I should be inclined to 
say that this was ordinarily the case. But I do not think my 
data sufficient for such a broad generalization. Still, one 
truth seems to stand out clearly: namely, that the sciences and 
the modern languages do not ensure greater enthusiasm or ap- 
plication on the part of the young than Latin and Greek. This 
is a very simple inference, the least it seems to me that I can 
draw from my half year’s experience with the S. A. T. C. After 
all, the experience should not have been necessary. Nowhere is 
the great American game of “bluff” practiced more assiduously 
or more successfully than among the students of our high schools 
and colleges. In the neighborhood of that dead-line known as 
the passing-mark, a good “bluff”, as every bright child knows, 
will sensibly affect any examiner with half a heart. And it is 
just as easy to put up a “bluff” in biology as in the classics; 
quite as easy to pretend to know something about Shakespeare 
and Edmund Burke and Racine as it is about Virgil and Cicero 
and Aeschylus. Secretly, I think it is easier. If my wits as 
an examiner were to be matched with those of a sharp youth, I 
should want it to be in a Latin or Greek paper. Excluding 
mathematics I can think of no subject in a high school or col- 
lege curriculum in which a pupil’s standing can be so readily 
and accurately determined, be the “bluff” never so artistic and 
persuasive, as in Latin or Greek. 

We can dismiss the contention that there is anything in the 
nature of the physical sciences or the modern languages which 
possesses the magical power of overcoming juvenile reluctance 
to submit to mental discipline. The process of forcing will 
make the ordinary lad hate the sciences and the languages, in- 
cluding his own, in the same degree and to the same extent 
as the unwilling classical student is said to hate Latin and 
Greek. It is safer, we may add, to hate dead languages in 
manhood than to hate the sciences and afts of life. 

Misconceptions of various sorts are continually intruding to 
darken and confuse discussion on the value of the classics in 
the training of youth. Thus, isolated instances are advanced of 
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boys who could make nothing of the classics but shone like stars 
of the first magnitude when turned loose in the field of some 
natural science. People who seriously bring up such examples 
. aS arguments cannot be said to understand the nature of the 
discussion. It is a question of determining the best system of 
studies for the ordinary boy, the average boy, who constitutes 
the rank and file of all boys who are to be taught. If there is 
a boy here and there with a congenital and single aptitude for a 
science, let us recognize his genius and release him from the 
bondage of courses. High school and college courses are not 
made for exceptions above the average, neither were they made 
for exceptions beiow the average. Sir Walter Scott said that the 
teaching of Latin and Greek to some boys was like trying to 
sharpen a hatchet on a razor-strop: it didn’t do the hatchet any 
good and it spoiled the razor-strop. 


An intelligent friend in a recent conversation with me sup- 
plied another illustration of a common misconception. He de- 
plored the small number of writers the classical courses of our 
Catholic colleges were turning out. But why should they turn 
out writers? Why writers more than generals or physicians or 
electrical engineers? It is not the function of a liberal educa- 
tion, of which classics form the staple, to make specialists. It 
merely undertakes to ensure that the boy who is afterwards to 
become a writer will have something like a disciplined intellect 
and a grasp of fundamental principles to preserve him from 
writing like a gifted and accomplished lunatic. The danger is 
not so very remote. “What amazes me about the modern mind”, 
says Gilbert Chesterton, “is its magical dexterity in so many 
artistic, technical, and impressionist types of perception, com- 
bined with its lumbering collapse in the first few steps of rea- 
son.” 

It is the peculiar and distinctive value of the classics that 
they are sure and easy tests of the force and industry and prog- 
ress of a boy’s mind. Trusting to his wits will not serve the 
ingenious and indolent youth in the study of two dead 
languages, which are more regular and more complex than any 
he is likely to be acquainted with even casually. It is objected 
that he is not acquiring useful information. People who say 
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that know very little of Latin and Greek. It may be added that 
they know less of the nature of education. It is not the pur- 
pose of education to give information. That can be picked up 
anywhere, in books, in the streets, at lectures, in the newspapers. 
Education is supposed to prepare the mind to handle capably 
the information which is coming to it forever from countless 
sources. The sternly logical processes involved in the study of 
Latin and Greek necessarily and by their nature tend to strong- 
mindedness, discretion, and precision in dealing with the facts 
of life and experience. 

This is so true that even geniuses can reap much profit from 
the classical course, from which, if they insist, we are quite 
willing to excuse them. The great Sir William Thomson, Lord 
Kelvin, on being appointed Professor of Natural Philosophy at 
the age of twenty-two, was obliged by custom to read a disserta- 
tion in Latin. His subject was De Caloris Distributione per 
Terrae Corpus, and his biographer says in allusion to it: “The 
illiterate science-graduate to whom the classical tongue is 
anathema is a product of a more recent age. The requirement 
of a Latin dissertation has been dispensed with and wisely in 
these days; but, alas, with its disappearance there has come into 
the memoirs and theses of scientific writers, and even of oc- 
cupants of university chairs, a neglect of precision in language 
and a slovenliness of composition that would have horrified the 
members of faculty of the year 1846. Of Lord Kelvin, at least, 
it can be said that his training in classics manifested itself 
throughout his life in a precision of diction, and a nice apprecia- 
tion of accuracy in the use of terms, worthy of imitation by all 
who would follow him in science.” 

I have not mentioned the humanistic value of the classics. 
Perhaps this side of the classics has been unduly magnified in 
an age like ours when comparatively few students of the classics 
have either the temper or the leisure to pursue the subject to that 
point where the perfection and beauty of classic form stand 
revealed, to remain forever an influence of high distinction. The 
strongest argument for the classics, because it is the one most 
universally applicable, is that they have always been found the 
best training instruments in education, which consists essentially, 
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not in learning something—it makes no difference what is 
learned or whether anything is learned at all — but rather con- 
sists in developing the powers of the mind and the will by sub- 
jecting them to logical, graduated, and easily estimated tests, 
Still I think he is a rare and unhappy student of the classics 
who will not sooner or later be able to sympathize with Her- 
rick in The Ebb tide: “For it is the destiny of those grave, 
restrained, and classic writers, with whom we make enforced 
and often painful acquaintanceship at school, to pass into the 
blood and become native in the memory; so that a phrase of 
Virgil speaks not so much of Mantua or Augustus, but of Eng- 
lish places and the student’s own irrevocable youth.” 


It is not improbable that some Catholic educators may feel 
themselves forced to loosen their grasp on old principles by the 
current of popular opinion setting in once more against the prom- 
inence of the classics in education. In such a contingency I 
take the liberty of recommending two books for study and ser- 
ious attention even to the extent of introducing them as text- 
books into the classroom. In the Cambridge History of English 
Literature J. W. Adamson, Fellow of King’s College, London, 
and Professor of Education in the University of London, refers 
to the two works in the following terms: “Mill’s Inaugural 
Address and Newman’s [dea of a University, when made mutual- 
ly corrective, portray ideals of individual attainment which it is 
hard to imagine irrelevant at any stage of human civilization.” 
Overlooking the suggestion that John Stuart Mill has any cor- 
rections to offer the “subtlest mind of the nineteenth century,” 
this deliberate conclusion of a secular authority on education 
in favor of Newman’s theory of education, ought to have great 
weight with Catholic educators. 

The Catholic Church has always favored and encouraged a 
system of liberal education built up around the classics. One 
reason is that she aims at having an educated clergy. Another 
is that a liberal education is peculiarly suited, among systems of 
education, to prepare the mind for the reception of truth. After ° 
the grace of God and a good heart there is probably nothing 
which is so likely to unveil to unbelievers the truth and beauty 
of the Catholic Church as a liberal education. If the utilitarian 
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and scientific system of education should ever become the prev- 
alent system of our institutions dedicated to culture, it is prob- 
able that the Church in this country will have to ride un- 
precedented storms. It is the character of the mind trained on 
exclusively scientific lines to regard science as a religious body 
of dogma and scientists as a religious sect. They exhibit all 
the well-known signs of the fanatic. Opposition infuriates 
them; moderation incurs their virulent scorn; they are restless 
propagandists, writers and distributers of endless tracts, tireless 
intriguers and eager and relentless persecutors. Some of these 
features of the science-course cast of mind can be studied in the 
history of modern European States; some can be gathered from 
a cursory perusal of some of our bright but— except in the 
scierices — uneducated popular novelists. It is a type of mind 
extraordinarily narrow and limited, and yet extraordinarily 
prone to say the first and last word on everything under the sun. 
We have inventors discussing immortality, ribald and Herodian 
novelists and playwrights sitting in judgment on Christianity, 
young men and young wemen of Bohemian tendencies and habits 
discussing the nature and precepts of moral purity, and inex- 
perience of all shades, degrees, ages and sexes, advocating start- 
ling reforms in the family and the State. And they are taken 
seriously. For it is an accepted principle that if a man is an 
expert in biology, or in writing novels, or in manufacturing a 
machine, he must be in the nature of things an infallible author- 
ity on politics, religion, education, the soul, and all the duties 
of man. The absence of accurate knowledge, as Newman 
pointed out, instead of discouraging views on all kinds of sub- 
jects, is on the contrary a condition of mind especially prolific 
of them. The science-course cast of mind never repines long 
for lack of a very positive view on anything that may turn up. 
And since, as Newman again points out, the possession of some 


view, even a wrong view, gives a man more influence than if 
he had no view at all,—it is not difficult to explain the intel- 
lectual confusion of literature and journalism at present and 
the part which the science-course product of education plays 
in maintaining it. 
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I am inclined to agree with Matthew Arnold that these periodic 
drives against the classics are always doomed to wear them- 
selves out after a brief display of violence. The common sense 
of mankind is sure to assert itself. But were it possible for thar 
hard, inhuman and so-called useful plan of education, the pet 
hobby of agnostic philosophers and self-made men, to be ac- 
cepted universally in popular institutions of education, the men- 
ace to religion and all spiritual idealism would not be more ser- 
ious and tangible than the menace to democracy. Wealthy fam- 
ilies with traditions of culture and enlightenment will never sub- 
mit to a scheme of popular education which at its worst aims 
only at the making of money and at its best dreams of regiment- 
ing soulless men and women into orderly herds of healthy and 
materially equipped cattle. These prosperous and refined fam- 
ilies will find means of procuring for their sons and daughters 
a liberal education on the long-accepted lines, and they alone 
will reap the advantages of a scheme of education which, in the 
words of Cardinal Newman, “aims at raising the intellectual 


tone of society, at cultivating the public mind, at purifying the 
national taste, at applying true principles to popular enthusiasm 
and fixed aims to popular aspiration, at giving enlargement and 
sobriety to the ideas of the age, at facilitating the exercise of 
political power, and refining the intercourse of private life.” 


Thus we shall introduce into the new world an oligarchical 
form of government which old-world democracies find partic- 
ularly obnoxious. We shall have that element in our national 
life which thwarts the purpose of popular constitutions, namely, 
a small class of “governing families.” It would be a hideous 
irony if the war we have lately been waging for democracy were 
to issue ultimately in the destruction of the only thing we set 
out to save. 

There are two groups of forces in our country which may 
bring this horrible irony to pass. The first of these are the 
graduate schools leading to the professions. College students 
in annually increasing numbers are looking forward to the pro- 
fessions and limiting their mental application to the bare re- 
quirements of the professional schools. These requirements 
have been lamentably low in most of the schools, especially 
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in regard to the classics. One or two years of Latin, which the 
average student regards impatiently in the light of an obstacle 
io be surmounted, can hardly be expected to afford much mental 
discipline or to lay the foundation of a broad culture. Let the 
professional schools ignore the classics altogether in their re- 
quirements, and the first step will have been taken towards the 
virtual suppression of the classical course, and the exclusion 
of the masses from the enjoyment of those opportunities which 
create enlightened leadership in the nation. 

The second group of forces which threatens the existence of 
an intelligent democracy are the politicians and educationalists 
who in a spirit of unenlightened patriotism desire all the ener- 
gies of.the schools to be directed towards increasing the wealth 
and material resources of the State. They are a class of persons 
who cannot appreciate the finer and subtler contributions made 
by liberal methods of education to the honcr, dignity and power 
of a great State. They would like to commandeer and employ 
the machinery of our Federal government in order to make 
all schools and colleges conform to their narrow and erroneous 
views of patriotic duty. Private schools and the small col- 
leges are their pet aversions. These well-meaning reformers 
begin by wishing to deprive individual citizens of a cherished 
liberty ; if they are allowed to have their way they will end by 
destroying all liberty for the great mass of the nation by de- 
livering them over to the control and leadership of a cultured 
and sagacious minority. We may in that event become a power- 
ful nation, as powerful as Germany before she entered the 
great war, but we shall hardly be able to describe our form of 
democracy truthfully as a government of the people, by the 
people, for the people. 





SCHOLARSHIPS FOR LATIN-AMERICAN STUDENTS 


VERY REVEREND BERNARD P. O'REILLY, S. M., ST. MARY COLLEGE, 
DAYTON, OHIO 


The purpose of this paper is to call the attention of the 
Catholic colleges of this country to the work that is being done 
to establish friendly interchange of relations between the col- 
leges of this country and of the countries of Europe and South 
America. 

Last year over one hundred young women from France were 
brought to this country and located in various colleges and uni- 
versities where free scholarships were offered to them. The 
same institutions and others have again offered free scholar- 
ships for the coming year for young men as well as young 
women. It is gratifying to know that the Catholic War Council 
iias communicated with Catholic colleges and universities which 
have responded by offering scholarships to wounded French 
soldiers. 

The Pan American Union established at Washington, D. C., 
to encourage free commercial relations between the United 
States and South American countries, has recently inaugurated 
a section of education, the purpose of which is to give an in- 
terchange of information on educational matters. The first 
step taken has been to secure all possible information regarding 
educational systems and institutions in the republics of America. 
Correspondence has been carried on with the educational officials 
of each of the Latin-American countries, and the information 
requested is being received and classified so as to make it avail- 
able for consultation. Data concerning educational institutions 
of the United States have been secured in some cases through the 
assistance of the Bureau of Education, and in others by direct 
correspondence with a large number of universities, colleges and 
schools, as well as various special agencies interested in pro- 
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moting the well-being of Latin-American students in this 
country. A list has been prepared and distributed widely 
throughout Latin America showing what institutions (about 
fifty at the present time) make special offers of free instruc- 
tion, and in a few cases additional scholarship aid, to Latin- 
American students. This list has been posted in all public build- 
ings, railway stations, and hotels of South American countries. 
The attitude of college and university officials of the United 
States has been uniformly liberal and cordial to a most grati- 
fying degree. 

The section of education of the Pan American Union is in 
constant correspondence with a large number of students in 
Latin America wishing to take advantage of the offers of free 
instruction made by these institutions, or in quest of informa- 
tion as to the special opportunities offered for the study of 
medicine, engineering, agriculture, or other professions. 

Notwithstanding the expense of traveling and high cost of 
living during the war, the movement of students of Latin 
America to the United States, which had a notable increase in 
recent years, has been given a great impetus by the world war 
on the one hand, and on the other because of a better knowledge 
of the educational facilities offered by the institutions of learn- 
ing of the United States and their recognition of educational 
methods and progress in Latin America. It is estimated that 
there are now two thousand of these young Latin-Americans 
in the United States. The current of students formerly directed 
to the great European universities has been diverted to the 
United States, and efforts ac being made to keep the students 
coming this way. 

One of the greatest obstacles, even in normal times, to the 
coming of vast numbers of young men and women who are 
eager to complete their education in the United States, is the 
great expense of traveling so far from home and maintaining 
themselves for several years in a foreign land. To overcome 
this difficulty it has been suggested that student pensions be 
established by American governments, or by private organiza- 
tions, which would make it possible for students to complete 
their education in foreign countries. The practice of pension- 
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ing students for study abroad is quite common among the Latin- 
American governments and it seems possible that some practic- 
able plan may be worked out to meet this. need. 

In order further to encourage free relations between countries 
of the Pan-American Union, it has been suggested to inter- 
change teachers and professors. The great difficulty will arise 
in regard to the salaries which are lower in Latin-American 
countries than in the United States. This difficulty may be 
obviated by a college or university in the United States exchang- 
ing teachers with a similar institution in Latin America. Evi- 
dently the teacher of languages would have a better opportun- 
ity to enter first into such an exchange of positions, and the 
plan could very well be extended to instructors in history, geog- 
raphy, commerce, and government, providing naturally that the 
professors are sufficiently familiar with the language of the 
country in which they are to give their services. 

The section of education of the Pan-American Union prom- 
ises to welcome any suggestions that will bring a closer relation- 
ship between colleges and universities of American Republics. 
This organization has promised to act as a clearing house in all 
such matters. 

I beg to submit that a committee representative of at least 
three colleges and universities of the Catholic Educational As- 
sociation be appointed to make a study of this important ques- 
tion. They might communicate with all Catholic colleges in view 
of making a list of those willing to offer scholarships. These 
scholarships can be given full publicity in the lists sent out by 
the Pan-American Unior to all the countries of South America. 
At least all Catholic students from those countries should be 
given the opportunity of continuing their education in this 
country under Catholic auspices. 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON TRAINING 
FOR THE LAY APOSTOLATE 


REVEREND EDWARD F. GARESCHE’, S. J., EDITOR OF The Queen’s 
Work, st. LOUIS, MO. 


This Committee composed of the following, Rev. Edward F. 
Garesché, S. J., Chairman, Rev. Albert C. Fox, S. J., Rev. 
Walter Tredtin, S. M., and Dr. Mary Molloy, report as follows: 

There is need that a concerted, definite and systematic train- 
ing be given the pupils in our Catholic schools to prepare them 
to take their part either as volunteers or as professional workers 
in the wide activities of the lay apostolate which the times de- 
mand of the Catholics of the United States. Unless our Catho- 
lic children and young people are given some sense of personal 
responsibility and are inspired with a zeal to take their part 
in the work of the Church, it will be difficult or impossible to 
enlist them in needed activitics after they have gone out of 
school. Work for Catholic literature, for the missions, home 
and foreign, for catechetical instruction, for the care of children 
and young people through clubs and societies, for cooperation 
with parish activities and for cultural and educational work by 
the laity, are some of the most pressing needs of the day. If we 
can bring these needs effectively before the advanced students 
in our high schools and colleges and teach them their own op- 
portunities in meeting such needs, we shall have gone far to- 
wards securing recruits for the lay apostolate from the ranks 
of these pupils, after they have left school and have time and 
opportunity. 

It is advisable however, that some standard, proven and 
practical system be adopted by Catholic colleges and high schools 
for training for the lay apostolate. We therefore offer the fol- 
lowing suggestions : 

“1. That the various phases of the lay apostolate, as set forth 

in the article on “Training for the Lay Apostolate,” page 144 

of the Report of the Catholic Educational Association for 1918 

and in Catholic periodicals and other publications, passim, be 
(209) 
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made the subject of essays and class exercises in English and 
of brief talks by teachers when the subject is naturally intro- 
duced in the various classes. 

2. That the Sodality of the Blessed Virgin (and other school 
societies which lend themselves to such purposes) be used as 
training schools for the lay apostolate, according to the plans 
described in the above mentioned article in the last report of 
the Educational Association, by the formation of sections or 
committees among the sodalists to work respectively for the 
foreign missions, the home missions, lecture courses, catechetical 
work, Catholic literature, pastor’s aid, Eucharistic crusade, poor 
aid, study clubs, social study clubs, entertainments for the poor 
and similar activities. Each of these sections is to be organized 
with its own officers and each sodalist is to be an active mem- 
ber of at least one of the committees and of as many more as 
he or she can actually cooperate with. In each high school or 
college, only those sections should be begun which can be prac- 
tically conducted by the sodalists. The work should be used as 
a training in self-sacrifice, personal initiative and the sense of 
responsibility which will depend on the degree to which the 
sodalists are given charge of the work and made to feel that 
failure or success will depend on their own efforts. Details con- 
cerning this work will be found in the article above referred to, 
and in previous articles on the same subject in former reports 
of the Catholic Educational Association. 

3. That it be respectfully suggested to Superiors of religious 
communities to introduce into their novitiates or scholasticates 
or at another time before the religious is sent to teach, a series 
of lectures or instructions, which will acquaint the young teacher 
with the nature and the actual functioning of a sodality or so 
ciety for training in the lay apostolate, together with the kinds 
of spiritual and corporal works of mercy that might be advan- 
tageously undertaken in the various localities in which the 
religious shall be employed. 

4. That the said Superiors of religious communities take up 
the matter seriously in the schools and colleges under their con- 
trol, of introducing a sodality or society for doing one or sev- 
eral of the works of the lay apostolate. The first requisite for 
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success will, of course, be an able director who has time to at- 
tend to the work. 

In addition to this volunteer training for the lay apostolate, 
we earnestly recommend that wherever practicable our Catholic 
colleges inaugurate a preparatory course for social work, com- 
prising classes in elementary sociology, the history of social 
movements in the Church and out of it, and such teaching of 
methods and of modern conditions as may prepare the student 
for a more advanced course in a Catholic school of sociology 
or for taking up social work along Catholic lines, as a lifework. 

We further recommend that a conference on training for vol- 
unteer and professional social work and on the lay apostolate 
viewed from the educational standpoint, be made a feature of 
the sessions of the Catholic Educational Association, that the 
Committee on this subject be made permanent and that an effort 
be made from year to year to standardize and perfect the work 
of training for the lay apostolate in our schools and colleges, by 
taking advantage of past experience and encouraging new sug- 
gestions and developments. 





CONFERENCE OF WOMEN’S COLLEGE 





PROCEEDINGS 


FIRST SESSION 


TUESDAY, JUNE 24, 2:30 P. M. 
The Conference of Women’s Colleges of the Catholic Educa- 
tional Association met in joint session with the Provincials of 
the religious orders. The program of the joint session was dis- 
tributed over two sessions. 


Rev. James H. Ryan, D. D., chairman of the Conference, 
opened the meeting, in the course of which he made the follow- 
ing remarks: 


“Tt is a very much appreciated pleasure to address this large 
and representative gathering of delegates from the Catholic 
women’s colleges of the United States. This is a very important 
meeting, one of the most important of the Association —a fact 
which needs no emphasis from me. Not only is the question 
which we will discuss of supreme importance for our schools, 
but the value of the mere coming together, in such numbers, of 
the deans and faculty members of our colleges can hardly be 
overestimated. The contacts we will make, the airing of our 
views, the expression of our purposes, cannot but be productive 
of much good. This meeting is very significant, if for no other 
reason, than that to-day we witness five of our large women’s col- 
leges cooperating in the study and lending their aid to the solution 
of one and the same problem. This harmony of endeavor and 
purpose is a splendid thing. It is likewise an augury of a closer 
union in the future, a pledge of our will to submerge individual 
differences in the attainment of a common end. _ 

“The subject for discussion to-day is “The State Certification 
of Teachers in Parish Grade and High Schools’. It would 
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have been difficult to have selected a subject of more vital 
importance to our schools. It is especially timely here in the 
Middle West, for each year the State is assuming more and 
more control of the schools, both public and private. The 
Middle West is, and will be for many years, the experimental 
fields for educational theories and practices of all kinds; the 
whole country looks to it to initiate and develop the best in 
modern scientific pedagogy. And the trend of educational 
work can be studied with more profit in this section of the 
United States than in any other part of our country. Any- 
one who is acquainted, even superficially, with the facts cannot 
fail to see in what direction we are moving. The State univer- 
sities are reaching out farther and farther every year. The 
State Boards of Education are almost in absolute control of the 
educational situation. It will not be long until the same condi- 
tions are repeated in the West and South and, very probably, 
in the East as well. Bishop McDevitt, writing in a recent num- 
ber of the Educational Review, has expressly stated that ‘a cer- 
tain amount of State supervision of our Catholic schools is in- 
evitable.’ If the facts are such, is it not time to face them man- 
fully and to prepare ourselves to meet the demands which such 
supervision will exact of us? 

“The papers which will be read at the meeting of this Con- 
ference all attempt to outline, in brief, it is true, the situation 
as it exists in the several States of the North Central territory. 
The State requirements for teachers’ certificates are set down, 
and the question of how the various communities are meeting 
these requirements is answered, as far as that was possible 
from the information at hand.. These papers were written by 
persons well acquainted with the situation in each State, and 
should furnish data of inestimable value upon which to build 
a plan which will meet the demands of the various States. The 
plan which will be presented for your consideration is, of course, 
open to full and free discussion. It is only presented as a work- 
ing plan and must meet with your approval before any such 
thing as a general acceptance of its provisions will be assumed. 

“To my mind, the problem of the certification of teachers is 
one which must be dealt with and solved by the women’s col- 
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leges. No other agency can approach the question in the same 
spirit or with an equal hope for success. To whom can the 
teachers of our schools look for aid in the meeting of certificate 
conditions if not to the women’s colleges? The women’s col- 
leges are prepared to assist them, and are ready to assume the 
burden of doing so. Certification is a matter of vital impor- 
tance to-day, of life and death, for our parish and high schools, 
It is of no less great significance for the women’s colleges be- 
cause they must realize that they cannot hold their position long 
if the high schools and academies are legislated out of existence. 
The problem, therefore, has a certain selfish importance for us, 
and anything that we do to assist in its solution will, in the last 
analysis, be to our own advantage. There can be no question 
of the fact that State certification will soon be a sie qua non 
in every school and academy in the Middle West. The papers 
which will be read will bear out this assertion. Do we realize 
the significance and import of such a fact? Are we going to 
prepare ourselves to meet these demands? The women’s col- 
leges realize the gravity of the situation. If they unite to-day 
in adopting a plan which will meet conditions, then they will 
have done a great work out of all proportion to their number 
and strength. Certification is a vital subject; it is a subject, 
therefore, which if this Conference succeeds in putting squarely 
before the Association, and through it before the Church in 
America, and starting on the road to an ultimate solution, will 
make this meeting forever memorable in the annals of Catholic 
education in the United States.” 


The general topic for discussion was a consideration of the 
regulations governing the certification and licensing of teachers 
in the States of the North Central division of the United States. 

The program was arranged in the form of a symposium in 
which representatives of the five religious orders with colleges 
holding membership in the North Central Association of Col- 
leges, participated. 

At the opening session a representative of each of the five 
colleges presented data covering license regulations obtaining 
in the States in which the order governing the respective col- 
lege maiutains parish grade and high schools; this data was sup- 
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plemented by data showing to what extent and in what manner 
the religious orders within the States under consideration are 
meeting these license regulations. 

The colleges, the orders governing them and the States cov- 
ered in the papers are as follows: 

Saint Clara College, Dominican Sisters, Wisconsin; Saint- 
Mary-of-the-Woods, Sisters of Providence, Illinois, Indiana ; 
College of Saint Catherine, Sisters of Saint Joseph, Minnesota, 
South Dakota; Mount Saint Joseph, Sisters of Charity of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary, Nebraska, Iowa; College of Saint Teresa, 
Fraciscan Sisters, Minnesota. The “Winona Plan.” 

The papers were read by Sister Antonia, Dean of the Col- 
lege of St. Catherine, St. Paul, Minn.; Sister Mary Antonia, 
Dean of Mount St. Joseph College, Dubuque, Ia.; and Sister 
Thomas Aquinas, O. S. D., Saint Clara College, Sinsinawa, Wis. 

A paper was then read by Miss Mary A. Molloy, A. M., Ph.D., 
of the College of St. Teresa, Winona, Minn., on “The Winona 
Plan.” 


SECOND SESSION 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 25, 2:30 P. M. 

The second session of the joint conference was given over to 
the consideration of a plan proposed by Dr. Mary A. Molloy, 
Dean of the College of St. Teresa, for the executive committee 
of the Conference of Women’s Colleges whereby the certifica- 
tion of teachers might be more efficiently and more quickly se- 
cured, The plan proposed: 

I. That each religious order having a standard college hold- 
ing membership in the North Central Association of Colleges, 
organize a Normal School in every way meeting the require- 
ments for a standard normal school as set forth by the North 
Central Association in its division of Normal Schools.‘ 

II. That petition be made to the proper State authorities for 
full endorsement of said’ Normal Schools to the end that their 
programs of study be considered the basis for the issuance of 
grade school certificates after the manner in which such cer- 
tificates are issued by State Normal Schools. (This is without 
State examinations). 

III. That all religious orders not having a college accredited 
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by the North Central Association organize at once a standard 
summer session of six weeks in length. That a request be made 
to the State Department of Education by each order in its 
respective State for a representative of the State Department of 
Education to come at the close of the summer session and con- 
duct the examinations for certificates so that all work done may 
go its full way toward earning a certificate by examination. 

IV. That the proposed new Normal Schools be willing to 
take in Sisters from other communities to the extent to which 
such members may be spared for continuous and systematic 
study looking forward to the normal diploma. 

(It is to be clearly stated that this fourth proposal is to be 
understood as in no way affecting attendance at the Sisters’ 
College in Washington. The proposal is made to bring needed 
normal training of recognized standard grade within the reach 
of hundreds of Sisters who, on account of distance, may long be 
kept from enjoying the advantages of the great institution in 
Washington. ) 

The plan proposed by the Executive Committee was unani- 
mously approved by the joint conference. 

Upon motion, the Chairman was empowered to draft the pro- 
visions of the plan in the form of a referendum to be sent for 
suggestions and approval to all the teaching orders in the North 
Central district. Subsequent to its ratification by the teaching 
orders, the proposed plan, with all the data contained in the con- 
ference papers, will be laid before the Council of Bishops at their 
meeting in September. 

Following are the officers of the Conference of Women’s Col- 
leges: Chairman, Rev. James H. Ryan, D. D., Saint Mary-of- 
the-Woods, Indiana; Secretary, Miss Mary A. Molloy, A. M.. 
Ph, D., Winona, Minnesota; Sister Antonia, St. Paul, Minne- 
sota; Sister Clementine, Sinsinawa, Wisconsin; Sister Mary 
Antonia, Dubuque, Iowa; Mother Mary Ignatius, New Rochelle, 
New York; Sister Mary Ambrose, College of St. Vincent on the 
Hudson, New York, N. Y.; Mr. W. J. McAuliffe, Marymount, 
New York, N. Y.; Sister Mary Augustina, Convent Station, 


New Jersey. Mary A. MoL_toy, 


Secretary. 





PAPERS 


INTERSTATE CERTIFICATION OF TEACHERS 
SISTER ANTONIA, DEAN OF THE COLLEGE OF ST, CATHERINE, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 

Since the portentous days of the Stillwater-Faribault plan, the 
Sisters of St. Joseph in Minnesota, who were experimenters at 
that time, under the guidance of our late lamented Archbishop 
Ireland, have steadily worked toward the ideal of having every 
teacher become the holder of a State certificate. At first the 
work went slowly, as only a few Sisters took the teachers’ exam- 
inations each summer. Of late years a State Superintendent 
conducts the teachers’ examinations at the College of St. Cath- 
erine where each year the summer school is held. At the close 
of the present season, ninety per cent of the teachers will be 
fully qualified teachers and the other ten per cent partially so. 
Before the next State legislature meets, it is hoped that all the 
teachers will have their State certificates. In Minnesota no laws 
bearing on private schools have been passed, save the law 
requiring all instruction in the grades to be given in English. 
Attempts in the State legislature to regulate parish schools indi- 
cate the trend, and the Sisterhoods of the State have adopted a 
program of preparedness. If a little time be given to work it 

out, there will be no reason to worry about State inspection. 

The securing of certificates does not cover the whole situa- 
tion. After considerable discussion of the subject of certification 
and a full realization of its importance, we find that one of the 
chief difficulties for large communities to deal with is the varia- 
tion in certificate requirements between the States. As the mat- 
ter now stands a teacher who qualifies under the law of Minne- 
sota, for example, cannot be sure that when she takes over her 
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work in an adjoining State that she will be regarded as a quali- 
fied instructor. 

In each case application must be made to the State Depart- 
ment of Education for endorsement of teachers’ certificates. 
These decisions rest arbitrarily with the county superintendent. 
It is true that in disputed cases the law provides for an appeal 
of the aggrieved person to the State superintendent, but his deci- 
sion is final. To illustrate this point take for example the law in 
South Dakota : 

“Every private school, instruction in which shall be accepted 
in lieu of attendance and instruction in the public schools and all 
private instruction which shall be so accepted in lieu of instritc- 
tion in the public school, shall first be approved by the county 
superintendent of the county in which such instruction is given, 
and such county superintendent shall exercise supervision over 
such schools and such instruction, and shall exercise the right of 
visitation and inspection thereof, and may revoke his approval of 
such instruction at any time. From the decision of the county 
superintendent any person aggrieved may appeal to the State 


Superintendent of Public Instruction, whose decision shall be 
final.” 

Lack of standard requirements makes it very easy for offi- 
cials who are so disposed to degrade a certificate from first to 
second class or in some cases subject the holder to requirements 
purely local in character. To quote again from South Dakota 
laws: 


“D. Recognition of Diplomas and Certificates: Holders of 
diplomas or certificates subject to interstate recognition shall en- 
joy the same privileges as holders of similar certificates or dip- 
lomas in the State wherein recognition is sought; provided that 
when there is no certificate of corresponding grade in the State 
where the recognition is sought, then a certificate of the next 
lower grade shall be issued.” 

As an instance, the holder of a first grade certificate with per- 
manent marks may have to accept a second grade certificate, or 
she may be obliged to take all these examinations over that she 
may add thereto the history of the given State in order to qual- 
ify as a first grade certificate holder in that particular State. 
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_ This is only one of the loopholes provided for giving annoyance 

ae and disqualifying certificates. 

- There is no possibility of any religious community qualifying 
Pp its teachers to suit the demands of the numerous States. Why 

ine not, then, make an effort to secure standard certification through- 

Ppeal out the States. If this matter were clearly put before the 

~ hierarchy of the country possibly they might bring their influ- 

saiiees ence to bear to secure standardization, or in lieu of that, to pro- 

vide definite reciprocal regulations that would abrogate the tak- 

ae ing and re-taking of examinations. 
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THE CERTIFICATION OF TEACHERS IN IOWA AND 
NEBRASKA 


SISTER MARY ANTONIA, DEAN OF MOUNT ST, JOSEPH COLLEGE, 
DUBUQUE, IOWA 

The program committee of this Conference assigned to 
Mount St. Joseph College the task of preparing a report of 
Nebraska and Iowa legislation in regard to the certification and 
licensing of teachers, and of how nearly the Sisters in these 
States are prepared to meet the legal requirements. 

The Western State that has been most conspicuous within the 
past few months in legislation regarding the certification and 
licensing of teachers, is Nebraska. In the thirty-seventh session 
of the legislature of Nebraska a bill was introduced, known as 
House Roll No. 64. This was the original Burney Bill which 
threatened to destroy private and parish schools in the State of 
Nebraska, under the guise of regulating them. This bill required 
Catholic schools to submit to public school supervision ; to adopt 
a course of study prescribed by the public school authorities, 
who should also select the text-books of the Catholic schools; 
that Catholic schools should have the same equipment and con- 
veniences as the public schools, and that the Catholic school cur- 
riculum should be submitted to the approval or disapproval of 
93 county superintendents in addition to the superintendents of 
the various cities where Catholic schools are located. 

The representatives of the Catholic schools presented a fair 
amendment to this bill, which rendered it practically a new bill, 
and the amended bill was recently passed by the vote of both 
houses of the Nebraska Legislature. 

The essential provisions of the Nebraska law as it affects Cath- 
olic schools are: 

“First: That private and parish schools shall be governed by 
the provisions of the general school laws so far as same apply 
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to grades, qualifications, and certification of teachers and pro- 
motion of pupils ; 

“Second: That they shall be provided with adequate equip- 
ment and supplies: 

“Third: That they shall be graded the same and have courses 
of study substantially the same as the public schools in the same 
school district ; 

“Fourth: That they shall not employ a teacher who has not 
obtained a teacher’s certificate entitling to teach corresponding 
courses or classes in public schools in the same school district ; 

“Fifth: That they shall give in the proper grades, such 
courses in American history and in civil government, State and 
national, as will give the pupils a thorough knowledge of the 
history of our country and its institutions and of our form of 
government ; 

“Sixth: That they shall conduct such patriotic exercises as 
may be prescribed from time to time by the State Superin- 
tendent ; 

“Seventh: That the county (or city) superintendent where 
they are located shall inspect such schools and report to the 
proper officials (1) any evidence of the use of any text-books or 
of any activities, instruction or propaganda therein subversive 
of American institutions and republican form of government or 
of good citizenship, or (2) any failure to observe any of the 
provisions of this act; 

“Eighth: That after final determination by the proper author- 
ities holding any of the provisions of the act to have been vio- 
lated by them, failure on the part of such schools to conform 
to the act forfeits the right of all teachers to teach in the offend- 
ing school, and the pupils attending such school shall be required 
to attend the public school as though there were no such private 
or parochial school.” 

It is further provided that “Full credit for certification under 
the law shall be given all teachers who have taught in private or 
parochial schools the same as though they had taught in public 
schools.” It is also stipulated that “Nothing in this act shall be 
so construed as to interfere with religious instruction in any 
private or parochial school.” 
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In regard to the selection of books, the employment of teachers 
and the general management of such schools, it is provided as 
follows: 

“For the purposes of this act the owner or governing board 
of any private or parochial school shall have authority to select 
and purchase text-books, equipment and supplies, to employ 
teachers and to have and exercise the general management of 
the school, subject to the provisions of this act.” 

The fact that this law was passed by unanimous approval in 
both houses of the Nebraska legislature, and after a bitter 
fight had been started, is a striking example of how men of 
honest purpose can unite if they persist in their endeavor and 
can even win the support of men who started out with ulterior 
purposes. Perhaps the final outcome of the Burney Bill fur- 
nishes one of the best illustrations in these late times of what 
may be accomplished by concerted and vigorous action on the 
part of Catholics. 

Briefly stated the requirements for State certificates requisite 
for teaching in any city in Nebraska are as follows: 

Elementary State— Completion of twelfth grade with speci- 
fied work in Education. 

First Grade State — Completion of two years of College with 
specified work in Education. 

Professional Life State — Graduation from Collegiate courses, 
and three years of successful teaching experience in Nebraska. 

In Iowa this year, a bill similar in its purport to the Burney 
Bill was prepared for presentation to the legislature in Des 
Moines, but its presentation was forestalled by the vigilant action 
of alert Catholic gentlemen, who met the framer of the bill on 
his own ground and succeeded in convincing him of the injustice 
of the proposed measure, also of its opposition to the principles 
of American democracy. By this means all action upon the bill 
was prevented. | 

The State of Iowa has not yet required the certification of 
teachers in parish and Catholic high schools. The following 
certificates are available upon the fulfillment of the conditions 
stipulated : 
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The State Diploma is good for life and is secured by 
examination in College and High School subjects. 

The Staie certificates secured by graduation from an 
approved College. 

Special State Teacher’s certificate secured by examina- 
tion in special subjects. 

The Second Grade State certificate’secured by two years 
of College work and required educational subjects. 


The three above named certificates are good for five years; 
validated for life after five years of successful teaching. 


The regulations governing the issuance of county certificates 
cover the first, second, and third grade, and the special provi- 
sional. These county certificates are issued on an examination 
in the common school subjects, except the special certificate 
which is issued on special subject examination. 

The county certificates are renewable for varying terms. The 
first grade is validated for life by the State Educational Board 
on compliance by the holders with the requirements of the law. 


While it was comparatively easy to report on the legislation in 
Nebraska and Iowa regarding the certification and licensing of 
teachers, it was impossible to obtain data which would warrant 
us in making an exact statement of how far the various Sister- 
hoods have gone cn the road to meeting the requirements of this 
legislation. Speaking generally, we may say that the Sisters in 
these States are alive to the seriousness of the present educa- 
tional crisis. For years past the communities have been making 
efforts to educate and train their teachers by means of the Com- 
munity Normal Schools, the Summer Sessions of the leading 
Catholic colleges, and by giving some of their members the 24 
vantages offered by the Sisters’ College of the Cathcl > U 
of America. 

To meet the special needs of teachers for State certification in 
Nebraska, an enlarged program of instruction in addition to the 
regular degree courses, is offered by Creighton University. This 
institution has been empowered by the State Board of Nebraska 
to issue teachers’ certificates upon completion of the required 
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conditions. Great numbers among the Sisterhoods are availing 
themselves of the advantages offered by Creighton University, 

The State of Iowa, as has been said, has not as yet legislated 
for the certification of teachers in the parish and Catholic high 
schools. However, the different communities of the State have 
not been slow to realize that the recent trend of legislation makes 
it apparent that the certification of all teaching Sisters is close 
at hand. 

Besides the regular work in the Community Normal Schools, 
the Sisters have taken advantage of the facilities offered by 
Dubuque College Summer Sessions for obtaining degrees and 
State certificates. The length of time required to obtain a suff- 
cient number of credits through Summer School courses, how- 
ever, makes it desirable to secure a “speeding up” program. 
The ideal would be to have in the Catholic Women’s College 
of each State, a department offering courses to the teaching Sis- 
terhoods in residence through the year. Plans for such a depart- 
ment at Mount St. Joseph College, Dubuque, are under way, 


and the movement has the approval of Archbishop Keane and 
the Bishops of the State. 
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CERTIFICATION OF TEACHERS IN THE CATHOLIC 
SCHOOLS OF WISCONSIN 


SISTER THOMAS AQUINAS, 0. S. D., SAINT CLARA COLLEGE, 
SINSINAWA, WIS. 


To understand the case of teachers in Wisconsin Catholic 
schools we must consider: 


(1) The State laws for the qualification of teachers. 

(2) Present educational relations of State and Church in 
Wisconsin and the factors tending to modify them. 

(3) The number of legally qualified teachers in Catholic 
schools of the State, and 

(4) Ways and means whereby every teacher may be qualified. 


I. A synopsis of the laws of Wisconsin governing the quali- 
fication of teachers: 

(a) Teachers of Elementary Schools. — Teachers of element- 
ary schools are qualified by county certificates or by State 
licenses or certificates. These may be obtained by examination 
or on the basis of graduation from an institution of higher learn- 
ing. An enactment of 1917 rules that after September 1, 1919, 
every person to be eligible to write for and obtain any form of 
license or certificate shall be prepared academically by two years 
of high school training and professionally by one additional 
year of instruction preparatory to teaching. The law further 
prescribes that after September, 1921, the academic preparation 
be increased to four years of high school training. (A bill was 
introduced in the last legislature to change this section of the 
law to read “1923” in place of “1g21”.) This law does not 
affect persons who, prior to September 1, 1919, hold an unex- 
pired license or certificate or have had one year’s experience in 
teaching in a public school. (This bill just referred to would 
change “one year’s experience” to “two years’ experience.”’) 

(225) 
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Thus eligible and further able to pass examinations, the can- 
didates may receive county certificates of three grades, in force 
for one, three or five years, according to the grade of certificate, 
The same preparation, academic and professional, is required of 
those who write for a State certificate, which is issued on exam- 
ination after one year’s experience and is in force for five years, 
State licenses are granted for one year on the basis of graduation 
from the State University, a State Normal School (full course), 
any incorporated college other than the university, with equiv- 
alent courses, and State Normal Schools equivalent to Wiscon- 
sin normals. This license is renewed at the end of a year, and 
after a second year’s successful teaching, an unlimited State 
certificate is issued. Persons completing the State Normal ele- 
mentary course receive license as those of full course, but, after 
two years, receive only a limited State certificate in force for six 
years from graduation. Graduates of courses in special subjects 
(music, commercial, etc.) who are graduates of a high school 
also receive limited State certificates. 


(b) Teachers of High Schools. — The requirements for 
teachers of Wisconsin high schools are less definite. There has 
been no recent change in the law. Graduates of the university, 
of an approved college, or of a full normal course are entitled 
to State licenses, and at the end of two years to a life certificate. 
Normal schools have attempted to provide a three years’ course 
for high school teachers, but the plan has not been supported. 
In the biennial report for 1916-18, the State Superintendent of 
High Schools urges higher qualifications for teachers of high 
schools of Wisconsin. 

Two points of the laws relating to elementary teachers are 
significant for Sisters in Wisconsin. Since, by the wording of the 
law, the experience exempting teachers from the ruling about to 
go into effect refers only to experience in public schools, we may 
presume that the experience of teachers of parish schools is at a 
discount. Therefore, to be eligible for a certificate by examina- 
tion, a Sister must have academic and professional training as 
before stipulated. The law formerly defined a professional 
school for teachers to include “any school above the rank of 
high school offering courses equivalent to those offered in 
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State Normals.” The legislation of 1917 describes this class of 
school as “any public school in rank above a high school offering 
courses equivalent to Normal courses.” In the pamphlet issued 
by the State Superintendent (1919-20) to candidates for State 
certificates, graduates of college and normal courses “not fully 
and fairly equivalent to courses in Wisconsin State institutions” 
are directed to make special arrangements with the State Board 
of Examiners. Examinations in psychology, pedagogy, and his- 
tory of education are listed as required “unless candidates have 
had satisfactory instruction in these branches in their college or 
normal school.” It is with this question of professional train- 
ing that we must especially reckon when devising a plan for 
meeting the needs of Catholic teachers. 

If Wisconsin follows the suggestions of the National Bureau 
of Education to State legislatures, the qualifications of teachers 
will tend te become higher and the issuance of certificates on 
examination will be discontinued. The horizontal plan, as distin- 
guished from the vertical, will be. adopted, whereby instead of 
general certificates of two or three grades recognized in all 
schools of all grades, there will be two grades of certificates for 
high school teachers and two for teachers of elementary schools. 

II. Present and future educational relations of State and 
Church in Wisconsin. 

Hitherto there has been no legislation in Wisconsin closely 
applying to parish and Catholic high schools. Attendance at a 
“parochial or private school” and at “the equivalent of a free 
high school” fulfills the compulsory education law. Moreover, 
in the reports made on the questionnaire sent out to secure data 
for this paper, we note that, of fifteen communities reporting, 
members of three are at present teaching public schools in Wis- 
consin to the number of seven schools. By local arrangements 
with city or State educational authorities, recognition is given 
work done in parish and Catholic high schools and academies. 
Of the 221 elementary schools reported, 32 per cent are accred- 
ited to public high schools and 20 per cent enter high school by 
examination. Of the 16 high schools reported, 56 per cent are 
accredited to the State University and Normals. Seven per cent 
of all schools reporting are under public inspection. 
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However, there are several factors at work tending to bring 
about a change in the present policy of the State. Wisconsin 
will inevitably follow the lead of other States in legislating with 
closer reference to Catholic schools. We may expect as a first 
step a law compelling Catholic schools to make reports to the 
State Department of Public Instruction. A bill was introduced 
in the State legislature just adjourned, making it the duty of the 
State Board of Education “to keep informed of important edu- 
cational practice and to conduct educational investigations that 
there may be developed in the State the fullest amount of infor- 
mation as a basis for an educational policy to furnish the widest 
possible educational opportunities for the entire population of 
the Siate’. In February, 1919, the Superintendent suggested to 
the legislators “a law requiring reports from private schools as 
well as public schools.” In listing statistics in his biennial report 
for 1916-18, the Superintendent has reason to note “All paro- 
chial statistics incomplete.” 


Besides these general tendencies in the direction of State 
supervision of some sort, there is in Wisconsin a very well 
defined influence at work under the wide term of “Americani- 
zation”. In other States the confusion of the school question 
with the alien teacher and the foreign language question has 
resulted in part from the failure of Catholics to foresee the out- 
come of resistance in the matter of language. In December, 
1918, in a letter on educational reconstruction, the State Super- 
intendent of Wisconsin deplored the lack of effort in the past 
to Americanize the children of the State. While urging the 
public to demand that children of all schools, both public and 
private, be given thorough instruction in the English language, 
he explicitly denies that this means persecution or interference 
with religion. Later, he included among the laws suggested one 
“prohibiting the teaching of foreign languages below high 
school”. In the last biennial report reference is made to the use 
of foreign language as a medium of religious instruction in par- 
ish schools, and a “voluntary discontinuance” of this practice 
in the future is urged. Notwithstanding five distinct attempts of 
the last legislature to amend it, the law giving to district boards 
of education the right to cause any foreign language to be taught 
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to such pupils as desire it, still stands. (In another section of 
the Statutes, however, any person unable to write and speak the 
English language with facility and correctness is disqualified 
for a teacher’s certificate). The sharp discussion aroused by any 
attempt to amend this law served to keep before the legislators 
and the public the relation of the State to the parish school. A 
substitute offered for the last of these amendments reads in con- 
clusion : 

“Nothing herein contained shall be construed as giving the 
State any more supervision over parochial schools than it now 
possesses.” 

May we not expect that this agitation will revive with greater 
effect in the next session of the legislature? 

Fifteen of the nineteen communities of the State report as to 
the use of foreign language in elementary schools as follows: 


In no school is a foreign language used as a medium of 
instruction in all subjects. 

In twenty-five per cent of the schools foreign language is 
used as a distinct subject of the curriculum. 

In twenty-four per cent of the schools foreign language 
is used as a medium of instruction in religion. 


In concluding this section of our report, we may point out that 
the failure to discontinue by degrees the use of foreign lan- 
guage below high school and a lack of cooperation with the State 
Department of Education in the accurate and complete tabula- 
tion of statistics, may help to bring upon Catholic schools legis- 
lation which will make stringent demands as to qualifications of 
teachers before the communities of the State are prepared to 
meet them. 


III. A report of the qualifications of teachers in Catholic 
schools in Wisconsin. 


To discover the actual status of the Catholic teaching body 
of Wisconsin it seemed practical to send out a letter and ques- 
tionnaire to the Mothers General of the various communities of 
the State. The Archbishop and Bishops in Wisconsin most cor- 
dially approved our plan. Moreover, there is the greatest evi- 
dence of a spirit of good will in the seventeen responses to the 
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nineteen letters. But if it is beyond the power of the State 
Superintendent to obtain data as to the number of pupils in 
Catholic schools, neither is it possible for one appointed by this 
Conference of Catholic Colleges for Women to secure com- 
plete information as to the qualifications of the teachers of those 
schools. Fifteen questionnaires were returned, but not all of 
these made reports on teachers. The communities may be 
divided on the basis of the number of teachers in the State as 
follows: 


(a) Eight Communities with more than 100 teachers in Wis- 
consin, (two of these not reporting qualifications). 

(b) Six with number of teachers in State between 25 and 
100, (two of these not reporting teachers). 

(c) Five with number of teachers less than 25,.(1 not report- 
ing teachers). 


Supplementing our data by figures from the Catholic Direc- 
tory, we are able to state that reports received cover 62.3 per cent 


of Catholic schools, and 53.1 per cent of teaching Sisters. The 
following table represents the training of 53.1 per cent of the 
teachers in Catholic schools of Wisconsin. (10.4 per cent of 
these are high school teachers. ) 


Number of teachers 
Percentage. 
Full College Course 
Part College Course 
2 years 
2 years (less) 
Professional Training 
(Catholic University or College) 
State Norma! Training 
Community Training 
Se Rs” rere rere re 
Part H. S. Course 
2 years 
2 years (less) 
8. State Certificates 
g. County Certificates 


tn Ny to 


nv a 


This indicates that 42.6 per cent of teachers reported have 
training above high school; that 37 per cent have more or less 
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college training; that 19.1 per cent have professional training 
other than Community Normal; that 74.5 per cent have high 
school training; and that 25.2 per cent hold certificates. 


While these figures roughly represent the needs of Sisters in 
Wisconsin as to formal equipment, they stand as the record of 
Catholic teachers who have served the cause of religion at the 
expense of formal advancement. That they have no State evi- 
dence of their qualifications does not always prove that they are 
not qualified. And who could calculate the effect of withhold- 
ing Sisters from the parish schools now or in the past until cer- 
tificated to the letter of the law? 


IV. Ways and means of meeting the needs of teaching Sis- 
ters of the State. 

While commending the efforts hitherto made, we cannot fail 
to see the need of some definite arrangement for completing the 
training of teaching Sisters. It is fitting that the various com- 
munities speak for themselves in this matter. Our question- 
naire calied for a statement of the means of training teachers 
heretofore adopted as well as for suggestions for the future. 
Scarcely any community reporting has confined itself to one 
method. For instance, 92.8 per cent have been training teachers 
by Commvnity Summer Schools and Extension Courses; 64.4 
per cent have had Sisters in attendance at a Catholic university 
or a Catholic college ; 64.4 per cent have sent Sisters to State in- 
stitutions ; 35.7 per cent have certificated teachers by county or 
State examinations. 

Suggestions for the future were offered by ten communities 
as follows: 


40 per cent adhere to the plan of examinations. 

10 per cent will train teachers at Catholic Colleges. 

40 per cent plan to secure State recognition for Community 
Normal training. 


One community writes: “We are looking forward to the Cath- 
olic Educational Convention which undoubtedly will offer prac- 
tical and valuable suggestions to meet the critical school prob- 
lem.” 
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What shall we suggest? In the first place, the present State 
requirements evidently make it inadvisable for Wisconsin Sisters 
to attempt to certificate by examinations. Economy dictates that 
they direct their first efforts toward securing high school train- 
ing for elementary teachers and college training for teachers of 
high school. 

Graduation from a standard Catholic college gives the right 
to a State license which may become an unlimited State certifi- 
cate. Thus the high school teachers are provided for. 

Sisters preparing to teach elementary schools, after complet- 
ing a high school course, should be further trained in a recog- 
nized Catholic Normal School, whose graduates would also 
receive State licenses. We have reason to expect that State rec- 
ognition of a Normal School will come in the same way in which 
it has come to Catholic colleges. The National Bureau of Edu- 
cation favors the establishment of schools of education in col- 
leges and the offering of extension service to those now teach- 
ing. A bill in the last legislature would make it the duty of the 
State Board of Education to authorize the extension of educa- 
tional courses of study in individual institutions. 

Finally, whatever be the plan adopted, it is imperative that in 
the professional training of Catholic teachers, such subjects as 
psychology and principles of education be given along Catholic 
lines. While we are gaining the right to the word “legal” to 
describe the qualifications of our teachers, we must at the same 
time be ensuring Catholicity in our schools. Furthermore, any 
plan must emphasize the formal as well as the material element 
whereby the spirit in which the actual training is given and re- 
ceived shall have its basis in that mutual helpfulness and charity 
which are ever the marks of the Christian and the religious. 
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THE CERTIFICATION OF TEACHERS IN INDIANA 
AND ILLINOIS 


SISTER MAGDALEN, ST. MARY-OF-THE-WOODS, INDIANA 


It may be well to preface these remarks with the statement 
that they consist chiefly of a summary of the laws for the cer- 
tification of teachers in Indiana and Illinois, and of incidental 
and casual comments on the relation between Catholic schools 
and the public school system. 

A report on the certification of teachers in Indiana is of spe- 
cial interest at the present time because of the recent new rulings 
of the State Board of Education. The history of the new en- 
actment began in December, 1917, when a law was _ passed 
obliging all teachers in high schools, public and private, in order 
to maintain the recognition of their schools, to secure their 
licenses from the Indiana State Department of Education after 
having passed the State examination for high school teachers. 
This law of course affected all the Catholic academies, and meant 
in other words, that the teachers in these academies would be 
obliged to take the frequent State examinations and to secure 
the high school teacher’s license if they wished to have their 
academies commissioned by the State Department of Education. 

This ruling was not made public until February, 1918. As it 
affected the validity of the credits and diplomas of all the fourth 
year high schoo! pupils to be graduated in June, 1918, it caused 
considerable disturbance among the authorities of the various 
private non-Catholic high schools and sectarian academies of the 
State, and strong opposition was made to the ruling by Church 
and school officials of several private denominational schools, 
and by the representative of one of the larger Catholic institu- 
tions. 

Whatever the influence, the law did not become operative at 
the time expected. But very opportunely a plea which had been 

(233) 
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for a long time advanced by several members of the State Board 
of Education was given serious consideration, — consideration 
so serious, in fact, that, unexpectedly to all concerned, a law was 
passed in the early spring of the present year, May, 1919, inau- 
gurating an entirely new system of training and certification of 
teachers, repealing the former laws, and virtually eliminating the 
numerous examinations heretofore required of teachers. 

In lieu of examinations, however, the new plan stipulates 
higher academic qualifications for teachers and longer training. 
It provides three standard courses, a regular two-year normal 
course, a special two-year normal course for teachers in ele- 
mentary schools, and a four-year normal or college course for 
high school teachers. All three courses suppose as a prerequisite 
graduation from a standard high school. 

The sections defining the law read as follows: 


Section 2.— “The State teachers’ training board shall have 
power and authority to prescribe courses of study upon com- 
pletion of which graded certificates of work done may be 
granted by any such accredited school. 

Section 3.— “That the State teachers’ training board be and 
the same is hereby authorized to establish an approved two 
years’ course and an approved four years’ course for the train- 
ing of teachers in any accredited school or department main- 
taining a practice teaching department. 

Section 4.— “That a graduate from any such two years’ 
teachers’ course shall be granted by the institution in which the 
course is completed, a provisional elementary certificate valid, 
when countersigned by the State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, for four (4) years thereafter for teaching in any 
public elementary schooi in the State without examination, 
and that a graduate from any such four years’ teachers’ course 
shall be granted by the institution, in which the course is com- 
pleted, a provisional high school certificate valid for four (4) 
years thereafter for teaching in any high school in the State, 
without examination.” 


The new law provides also for the issuing of life certificates 
without examination according to Section 8, which reads thus: 


Section 8. “That it shall be the duty of the State teachers’ 
training board to issue without examination to every holder 
of a State elementary provisional certificate, issued under the 
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provisions of the act, a life certificate of like force and effect 
upon satisfactory evidence that the holder thereof has com- 
pleted at least two (2) years of successful teaching in the pub- 
lic elementary schools within the life of said provisional cer- 
tificate; and to issue without examination a life State high 
school certificate to the holder of a high school provisional cer- 
tificate, issued under the provisions of this act, for teaching in 
any high school in the State the subjects in which he has 
earned two (2) full years of credit, upon satisfactory evi- . 
dence that the holder thereof has completed at least two years 
of successful experience in high school training in said sub- 
jects.” 


There are two kinds of schools empowered to issue to teachers 
these provisional certificates: normal training schools, public and 
private, and the standard colleges of the State of Indiana. 
There are at the present time about thirty schools authorized to 
grant such certificates; among them are four or five Catholic 
normal training schools or novitiates, and colleges. Both classes 
of schools must be inspected and approved before receiving the 
authority to issue the provisional certificate. This certificate 
must in turn be countersigned ‘by the State Department of Public 
Instruction before becoming effective as the essential teacher’s 
license. 

Hereafter, therefore, all the high schools, public and private, 
in the State of Indiana must maintain a faculty whose members 
have had at least four years of college or normal school train- 
ing, including at least twenty-four semester hours or thirty-six 
term hours of professional work, beyond the standard high 
school course, and have acquired the State license to teach. 

Doubtless the elimination of examinations is the most striking 
feature of the recent enactment. In the opinion of the educators 
who have fostered this new law, exemption from examination, 
far from tending to lower the efficiency of the teacher, will have 
an uplifting expanding tendency. 

A recent issre of one of the school journals of Indiana quotes 
from the interview of a member of the Board the following: 


“Stop the grind and humiliation of constant and never-ending 
examinations for licenses, and give teachers when they have 
once proved their efficiency the freedom which is enjoyed by 
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physicians, lawyers, dentists, pharmacists, and the rest. Under 
the system of annual obligatory examinations, teachers have 
little time and opportunity for general culture and study. When 
a teacher has completed a thorough, extended, systematic course 
in a standard institution, public or private, including a reason- 
able amount of pedagogical instruction, and has demonstrated 
his ability to instruct and manage a school, exempt him from 
further examinations and give him an opportunity of over- 
. coming by liberal outside study and contact with the world, the 
narrowing, dwarfing tendencies of the business of school teach- 
4 ” 


ing. 


Needless to say, hundreds of public school teachers in Indiana 
are rejoicing in the release from the thraldom and drudgery of 
the examinations. 

As to the parish schools and the Catholic high schools of 
Indiana, they have as yet no uniform standardized courses; the 
various schools follow the systems outlined by the religious 
orders of which the teachers are members. Those schools, 
parish and secondary, accredited by the State, conform essen- 


tially to the required standards outlined by the State Department 
of Education, both as to formal dnd material equipment, with- 
out, however, sacrificing in the least that which makes our Cath- 
olic schools what they are. 


All pupils who successfully complete the work in the accred- 
ited parish schools may enter the public high schools without 
examinations: likewise all pupils graduated from commissioned 
Catholic high schools and academies may enter the State normal 
schools and standard colleges without examination. State ap- 
probation is withheld from the schools which do not conform to 
standards, and is withdrawn because of deterioration in equip- 
ment, unsanitary conditions, overcrowding of schoolrooms, es- 
pecially in primary departments, and for other deficiencies. 
Teachers’ certificates may be revoked according to Section 9 of 
the late laws, which provides: 


“That the State teachers’ training board shall have the power 
and authority to revoke any certificate issued under the pro- 
visions of this act, upon satisfactory evidence that the holder 
thereof is guilty of immorality, incompetency, neglect of duty, 
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or for the promulgation of any tenet or doctrine in conflict with 
the ideals and principles of our government.” 


As to the requirements of the State Board of Illinois in the 
certificating of teachers, the data requested were not furnished 
in time to be incorperated in this report. In a letter dated June 
18, 1919, the Secretary of the Illinois State Board of Education 
advised the writer that the latest rulings of the State of Illinois 
in regard to certification of teachers would be published about 
August I, 1919. 

From experience in the Illinois schools of the Sisters of Provi- 
dence it may be stated that Catholic high schools and parish 
schoois in Illinois are accredited after inspection by the officiat 
examiners, such recognition being a virtual approval of the qual- 
iifications of teachers. Graduates of the accredited secondary 
schools may enter the State or accredited normal schools, col- 
leges or universities without examination. 

Judging the teachers in the Catholic schools by their pupils, 
we may safely assert that the former are well prepared for their 
duties, teachers in non-accredited schools working no less de- 
votedly and efficiently than those in the recognized schools. We 
know the tree by its fruit. As various opportunities for emula- 
tion prove, pupils and students of Catholic schools in Illinois and 
Indiana, as in all the States of the union, are frequently awarded 
the prizes in the various kinds of competition. In other ways, 
by fidelity in positions of trust, by unusual competency and thor- 
oughness, the superiority and solidity of the education given in 
Catholic schools are tested and proved in the students of these 
schools. 

For the sake of the end, then, let no effort be spared to ad- 
vance our schools, at whatever cost, to the highest possible 
standard, even beyond requirements. Organization and efficiency 
must characterize our educational work, There is no cause for 
fear or apprehension. But we must be under no delusion. 
Labor and ceaseless vigilance are the price of safety. There 
must be no apathy on the part of Catholics where liberty of edu- 
cation is at stake. Injurious text-books, unjust legislation, in- 
fringements of rights, must be objected to at their inception. 
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Justice expects such action. Many, indeed most of the inspectors 
and other representatives and officials of the Boards of Education 
are liberal, broad-minded, generous men, who wish to fill their 
positions with justice te all with whom they are concerned, and 
who are quick to adjust objectionable conditions when these are 
brought to their attention. 

Vigilance, energetic courage, labor,: prayer, are the watch- 
words of all intrusted with the vital cause of Christian educa- 
tion, so menaced by the un-Christian and the anti-Christian prin- 
ciples of the times. Vigilance, organized and efficient labor, 
sustained by fervent prayer will accomplish achievements in 
education here and now, as they have since the beginning in the 
history of Christianity, in the school under the shadow of the 
cathedral. 
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THE PARISH SCHOOLS—A STUDY IN SCHOOL 
ORGANIZATION AND TEACHER TRAINING 


MARY A. MOLLOY, A. M., PH. D., COLLEGE OF SAINT TERESA, 
WINONA, MINN. 


PART I 


THE WINONA PLAN 


The Winona Plan was inaugurated by the Right Rev. Patrick 
Richard Heffron, D. D., Bishop of Winona. For the past three 
years the plan has been in full operation in all parish schools 
in the diocese taught by the Franciscan Sisters of Rochester, 
Minnesota. As revealing at once both a system of diocesan 
school organization and an almost automatic program of 
community training of a high professional order, the Winona 
Plan merits serious attention for the solid, substantial, unmis- 
takable results achieved in the schools that have come under its 
influence ; for thoroughness and efficiency it leaves nothing to be 
desired. 

Emphasis at every point is laid upon the fact that the cause 
of Catholic education at the present time is the most vital of 
Catholic interests. Into its service must be brought every agency 
that can contribute anything of value in making the Catholic 
schools thoroughly efficient in the training given in the secular 
branches of learning, as well as in Catholic culture, morals and 
religion. If the needs of the time demand that men and women 
be expertly trained in mathematics and science, the Catholic 
cause will be furthered by providing this training adequately in 
the safe and beautiful environment of culture and religion that 
is inseparable from the Catholic school. 


PURPOSE AND CONDITIONS OF THE PLAN 


Every year, for one reason or another, great numbers of 
Catholic students enter non-Catholic technical and professional 
(239) 
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colleges. If they are admitted “without condition” on the 
strength of the known excellence of their high school courses, 
the Catholic cause is strengthened by just that prestige which 
the standard high school course has won. If, on the other hand, 
students are “conditioned” owing to deficiencies which by a little 
effort could be remedied, the cause of Catholic education suffers. 
Just as the graduates of Catholic high schools pass yearly into 
non-Catholic colleges, so do graduates of Catholic elementary 
schools pass up into the public high schools. While the Catholic 
high school movement is growing rapidly, yet there are hundreds 
of communities in which there is no Catholic high school. If the 
Catholic elementary schools are so thorough in their teaching of 
the secular branches that Catholic pupils may enter the public 
high school without condition or without examination, one rarely 
finds in these communities a single Catholic child in the public 
elementary schools. Best of all, every Catholic elementary 
school child is receiving his training in the priceless heritage of 
his faith while studying to excellent advantage the rudiments 
of a general education. 
The Winona Plan proposes the following conditions: 


I. Certification of teachers in elementary and_ high 

schools. 

[I]. General uniformity of content in the subjects within 
the curriculum. 
General uniformity in methods of instruction. 

IV. General uniformity in the keeping of school records. 

V. General uniformity of text-books as far as may be 
feasible or advisable. 


It happens that in Minnesota the rulings of the State Depart- 
ment of Education with reference to the standardization of 
schools are definite, comprehensive, judicious and sane. The 
rulings cover (1) training of teachers; (2) courses of study; (3) 
school buildings; and (4) equipment. The Winona Plan for 
Parochial Schools proposed to take the rulings of the State De- 
partment and adapt them as far as advisable to the parish 
schools of the diocese. 
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TRAINING OF TEACHERS 


With reference to the training of teachers the State requires 
for elementary school teachers a high school course supple- 
mented by two years of normal work. For high school teachers 
the requirement is a degree from a university or college endorsed 
by the State Department. No teacher may hold her position un- 
less her training has been endorsed by the State Department’s 
certificate. 

The certificate for elementary school teachers is granted to 
all who pass successful State examinations in the common 
branches, in ten high school branches: Mathematics, two 
courses; science,’ three courses; history, three courses; English, 
two courses—and in four professional branches, pedagogy, 
psychology, history of education, school organization and law. 
The certificate for high school teachers is granted without ex- 
amination to applicants who hold a degree from an approved 
college. 

The Winona Plan provides that every teacher in the parish 
schools of the diocese earn the special certificate required for 
the grade of work she is teaching. 

In the Summer School conducted for the Sisters of the diocese 
at the College of Saint Teresa, provision is made for reviewing 
the various branches preparatory to taking the State examina- 
tions. A representative of the State Department of Education 
comes at the close of the Summer Session and conducts the ex- 
aminations. At the close of the current session (1919) four 
hundred and fifty examinations were written for State certifi- 
cates, 

DIOCESAN INSTITUTE AND ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


At the close of the Summer Session all the Sisters teaching in 
the diocesan schools and all the pastors conducting parish 
schools are called in to be present at the Institute which is directed 
by the Right Reverend Bishop. A thorough survey is made of 
the work done in the schools during the previous year, Tentative 
plans are submitted for further development in the course of 
the coming year. Each school is represented by a statistical re- 
port covering classified enrollment data for both elementary and 
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high school divisions; prescribed units for high school gradua- 
tion; vocational work presented; and data showing number of 
grade school graduates going on into high school and number of 
high school graduates going on to college. The reports show 
also the means that have been adopted in each school to insure 
continuation of pupils from grades to high school and from high 
school into college. 

In order to insure the successful inception of points II., III. 
and IV. of the Plan—uniformity of course content, methods and 
text-books,—the Right Reverend Bishop appointed an Advisory 
Committee under whose direction these points have been worked 
out gradually in the various schools with the least possible 
violence to existing conditions. The committee has done some 
excellent constructive work in the past three years. In 1916- 
1917 it worked out and published a “Tentative Course of Study 
for the Grades”; in 1917-1918, a “Tentative Course of Study 
for the Diocesan High Schools”; and in the present year it is 
working out a report on “Standard School Buildings and the 


Equipment of Laboratories and Library in the Diocesan High 
School”. 


THE SCHOOL RECORD BOOKS 


General uniformity in keeping the school records is achieved 
by means of record books that are simple and at the same time 
complete in every particular. Each school has a set consisting 
of three books, one for daily marks, loose-leaf, for the elementary . 
school; one for monthly marks, loose-leaf, for the high school; 
and a bound book for recording semester standings and final 
examination marks. The blanks are very simple but they are 
planned to show readily an accurate statement of the kind and 
quality of work done by the pupils in the course of the week, 
month or year. Each school has a system of “open marks” 
which may be consulted by any one at any time. 


SUMMER SCHOOL FOR SISTERS 

The discussion of the Winona Plan would not be complete 
without slightly more reference to the Diocesan Summer School 
which is held at the College of Saint Teresa. The session is 
six weeks in length. The work is divided into three sections — 
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the college section, in which courses taken are counted toward a 
degree ; the normal section, in which the work is counted toward 
meeting the professional training requirement for grade teachers ; 
and che certificate section, in which reviews are conducted pre- 
paratory to the State examinations for State certificates. The 
amount of work that may be taken in the college and normai 
sections is strictly limited. No student is permitted to take 
more than two three-point-semester courses in the college sec- 
tion. In the normal section no student is permitted to take more 
than the equivalent of two high-school or normal-school semester 
credits. The classes meet on double periods daily so that the 
same ground is covered and covered as thoroughly as if the 
work were taken in the regular session of the college year. 
No credit is given in any course if a student is absent from three 
meetings of the class, or if she fails to pass the final examina- 
tion. No hearers are admitted in any course. The lecture plan is 
very little used. The students are made to master the various 
subjects thoroughly. Such mastery has been found to be prac- 


tically impossible under the lecture plan in the Summer School. 


The summer courses are arranged in such a way as to give 
the student continuous work in the consecutive summer sessions. 
The courses offered in one session alternate with courses offered 
the following summer. The idea is to encourage students to 
plan for continuous study without fear. of marking time by 
duplication of work. The plan aims also at concentration of 
energy and time along given lines until some definite course 
or courses are completed in such a way that they may count to- 
ward an advanced diploma or toward a bachelor’s degree. There 
is no reason for the failure of any work to “count for credit” 
if it is planned advisedly and taken in accordance with academic 
legislation. 

Perhaps the feature that contributes most to the success and 
thoroughness of the work is the fact that Summer Session stu- 
dents are classified and registered for their courses wholly on 
the basis of academic work successfully completed. For ex- 
ample, no one is permitted to register for a junior elective in 
English or Latin unless the sixty units of credit prescribed for 
freshmen and sophomores have been earned. Besides language, 
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these sixty units include mathematics, science and history. The 
reason for this is to keep the student’s work as a whole balanced 
properly so that the student may eventually qualify for a stand- 
ard diploma or State certificate. It has been the experience of all 
summer school instructors and directors to find that students 
have been admitted to courses for which no adequate foundation 
had been laid. The inflation and lack of stability that results 
from such laxity is pathetic. 


THE SUCCESS OF THE WINONA PLAN 


The Winona Plan for Parish Schools is winning the en- 
dorsement of those best qualified to test it, namely, the pastors 
who are conducting parochial schools and the Sisters who are 
directing the schools in accordance with its recommendations. 
Another valuable test of its efficiency is the fact that wherever 
a parochial school is conducted in the diocese, Catholic parents 
send their children to it not as a result of persuasion, not to 
mention coercion, but because the Catholic people are thoroughly 


satisfied with their schools and speak of them proudly as 
“standard schools” in which the instruction is so thorough, the 
courses of study so stable and the equipment so adequate, that the 
Catholic parish schools of the diocese can meet successfully 
the most critical inspection of any official of Church or State. 
The parents realize that the Catholic schools of the diocese offer 
opportunities that Catholic children can not afford to miss. 


PART II 


A PLAN FOR RAPID AND EFFICIENT CERTIFICATION OF CATHOLIC 
SCHOOL TEACHERS IN THE MIDDLE WEST 


There is an insistent and growing demand throughout the 
States of the Middle West for a higher standard of professional 
training for teachers in the parish elementary and high schools. 
Could not the main feature of the Winona Plan be adopted by 
teaching communities throughout the North Central division 
of the United States? 
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METHOD OF CERTIFICATION 


In general, throughout the Middle West, certification for 
grade teaching may be earned in either of two ways: 

(a) By examination. 

(b) By direct endorsement of a course of study in a stand- 
ard normal school, 

Certification for high school teaching is granted to applicants 
holding degrees from standard colleges. 


COMMUNITY RESOURCES —- EDUCATIONAL EQUIPMENT 


Viewed from the point of educational equipment, we may 
divide the teaching communities of the Middle West into two 
classes : 

(a) Those maintaining colleges that hold membership in the 
North Central Association. There are five in this group. 

(b) All others with community training schools in process of 
development. 

To meet the immediate demand for higher professional training 
the following plan is proposed for consideration, suggestion and 
approval : 

THE PROPOSALS 


I. That each order governing a standard college holding 
membership in the North Central Association of Colleges, organ- 
ize a normal school in every way meeting the requirements for 
a standard normal school as set forth by the North Central As- 
sociation in its division of Normal Schools. 

II. That petition be made to the proper State authorities 
for full endorsement of said normal schools to the end that their 
programs of study be considered the basis for the issuance of 
grade school certificates after the manner in which such certifi- 
cates are issued by State normal schools. This is without State 
examination, 

The expression “full endorsement” may need some explana- 
tion. The thought is briefly that after the normal school is es- 
tablished, petition be made to the proper State authorities to 
remove every obstacle in the way of immediate and complete en- 
dorsement of the private normal school course as the basis 
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for direct certification. To illustrate: In Minnesota there is a 
ruling to the effect that direct certification of a normal course 
for grade teaching may be granted only to “State Normal 
Schools”. (Cf. Digest of School Laws Relating to Public Edu- 
cation. Compiled by William R. Hood. Collation of 1915, 
PP. 393-395-) 

III. That the orders not having a college accredited by the 
North Central Association organize at once a standard summer 
session of six weeks in length. That a request be made to the 
State Department of Education by each order in its respective 
State for a representative of the State Department of Education 
to come at the close of the summer session and conduct examina- 
tions for certificates so that all work done may go its full way 
toward earning certificates by examination. 

IV. That petition be made to the proper State authorities 
for complete and direct endorsement of the means chosen to 
secure full certification by examination, 

(“Complete and direct endorsement of the means chosen to 
secure full certification by examination” may be explained by 
an illustration drawn from regulations obtaining in Wisconsin. 
In Wisconsin the certification is withheld from candidates who 
seek certification by examination until the record of examina- 
tions is supplemented by teaching experience in a “public 
school”, (Cf. Hood, as above, pp. 425-429.) If the Minnesota 
ruling noted above be changed so that the word “State” is omitted 
before “Normal School”, and if the Wisconsin ruling be changed 
so that “public” may be omitted before “school”, and if ex- 
perience in a standard parish elementary school be allowed to 
count, many Sisters who are now without certificates because of 
existing technicalities may be enabled to secure full credentials. 
Minnesota and Wisconsin are taken as illustrations. Other 
technicalities may be found in the wording of the regulations 
in other States. All of the technicalities may be removed 
through judicious petition to the proper State authorities. ) 


V. That the proposed new normal schools be willing to take 
in Sisters from other communities to the extent to which such 
Sisters may be spared for continuous and systematic study look- 
ing forward to the normal diploma. 
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THE ADVANTAGES OF THE PLAN 


The advantages of the plan proposed may be readily recog- 
nized: 

I. The Sisters within the whole district will be enabled to re- 
ceive training in institutions with acknowledged academic 
prestige. : 

II. The training will be given under Catholic auspices in an 
environment wholly conducive to zeal for the parochial school 
cause. 

III. The more or less local efforts at bringing up the profes- 
sional training of the teachers will become general throughout 
the whole district. 

IV. The parish grade schools will acquire greater 
solidarity and a decided impetus will be given to the establish- 
ment and development of parochial high schools. 

V. The development of the parish free high school is the 
solution of the question of how to spread the ambition for college 
training among our Catholic young men and women. The Catho- 
lic free high school is the logical forum from which the appeal 
for the college may most naturally be made. 

VI. With the determination to seek out the ultimate child in 
the crusade to see “Every Catholic Child in a Catholic School” 
and with the inspiration for leadership and for the prestige that 
college training alone can aftord kindled among the growing 
youth in the Catholic high schools, we shall not have long to 
wait to witness the realization, at least in some measure, of the 
most imperative need of the generation in which we live —an 
educated Catholic laity. 





PARISH SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 





PROCEEDINGS 


FIRST SESSION 


TUESDAY, JUNE 24, IQIQ, 2:30 P. M. 

The Parish School Department assembled in the auditorium 
of the Cathedral School, 2:30 p. m. Right Rev. Monsignor 
Joseph A. Connelly, V. G., of St. Louis, called the meeting to 
order. It was announced that the President of the Department, 
Rev. Joseph F, Smith of New York, was unable to attend be- 
cause of illness, The chairman, after the opening prayer, wel- 
comed all to the city of St. Louis. The meeting was then de- 
clared open for business. 


A motion was made that the minutes of the 1918 meeting as 
printed in the Annual Report of the Association be adopted. By 
unanimous vote the Chairman was authorized to appoint the 
Committees on Nominations and Resolutions. 

The first paper of the Department meeting, “The Program of 
Americanization in the Catholic Elementary Schools,” was read 
by the Rev. Joseph V. S. McClancy, of Brooklyn, N. Y. Rev. 
Augustine F, Hickey, of Boston, discussed the paper. 

The second paper, “The Unification of Religious Instruction 
by Our Holy Father, Benedict XV”, was read by Rev. Roderick 
A. MacEachen, D. D. This subject was discussed by the Chair- 
man, Right Reverend Monsignor Connolly, of St. Louis, Rev. 
Daniel J. Lavery, D. D. of St. Louis, and Rev. Edward A. Pace, 
Ph. D. of the Catholic University, Washington, D. C. 

The following committees were appointed: On Resolutions — 
Rev. John A. Dillon, LL. D., Rev. Augustine F. Hickey, Brother 
George Sauer, S. M., Brother Bernardine, F. S. C. and Brother 
Thomas, C. F. X. 


(248) 
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On Nominations — Rev. William J. Fitzgerald, Rev. William 
A. Kane, Rev. Michael J. Larkin, Rev. James P. Murray, 
Brother Ignatius, C. F. X., Brother John Waldron, S. M., and 
3rother Philip, F. S. C. 

The meeting then adjourned. 


SECOND SESSION 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 25, 9 A. M. 


The Right Reverend Chairman called the meeting to order. 
After the opening prayer, Rev. J. A. Nepper, Rushville, 
Nebraska, read a paper on “School Legislation in Nebraska”. 
The subject was discussed by Rev. Peter C. Gannon of Omaha, 
Nebraska. 

The session adjourned. 


THIRD SESSION 


THURSDAY, JUNE 26, 9:00 A. M. 

The Right Reverend Chairman called the meeting to order 
and said the opening prayer. 

Rev. John O’Grady, Ph. D., of the Catholic University, Wash- 
ington, D. C., read a paper on “Vocational Advisement for 
Boys.” Brother Thomas, C. F. X., of Louisville, discussed this 
paper. 

At 9:45, Brother Eugene Paulin, S. M., of Ferguson, Mo., read 
a paper on “The Role of the Teacher. in Fostering Vocations”. 

At 10:20 a paper, “Special Classroom Interests,” prepared by 
Rev. Francis O’Neill, O. P., of Minneapolis, Minn., was read by 
the Right Reverend Chairman. Father O’Neill was unable to 
attend. Rev. Brother Philip, F. S. C., of Philadelphia, discussed 
the subject. 

A second paper on “True and False Methods in Teaching 
Arithmetic”, was read by Brother Lawrence Sixtus, F. S. C., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

The regular business of the Department was taken up at I1:15. 
The Secretary reminded the delegates that during the year the 
Church had honored a priest who for years had taken an active 
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interest in the Department. He then offered a motion that the 
Department wire its congratulations to the Right Reverend Ed- 
mund F. Gibbons, Bishop of Albany, formerly Superintendent 
of Schools in the diocese of Buffalo. The motion was unani- 
mously approved. 

Rev. John A. Dillon, of Newark, N. J., chairman of the 
Resolutions Committee read the resolutions which were adopted. 


RESOLUTIONS 


The Parish School Department learns with marked satisfac- 
tion, the plan of his Holiness, Benedict XV, for the unification 
of religious instruction among the Catholic youth of the world. 
It pledges the respectful and willing cooperation of the Catholic 
elementary schools to the complete acceptance and generous full- 
filment of this timely plan. 

The Parish School Department fully realizes that the corner- 
stone of the Catholic educational system is the consecrated 
teacher on whose spirit, enthusiasm and efficiency the system 
stands or falls. It, therefore, gratefully acknowledges the evident 
effort on the part of the religious communities to increase con- 
stantly their educational opportunities by conducting standard 
and approved Catholic Normal Schools for the training of their 
teachers. 

Loyal without reserve to the true ideals and purposes of the 
movement for a united America, the Parish School Department 
registers unanimous approval of the thorough and consistent 
teaching of the English language in all elementary schools of the 
country ; it views with laudable pride the effective assistance of 
the Catholic elementary school system in every activity designed 
to plant in the lives of school children, a deeper and holier ap- 
preciation of the privileges and dignity of American citizenship. 
Conscious too, of the effects of a sound moral training under 
religious sanction, it rejoices in the unfailing contributions which 
Catholic education is continually making to preserve our national 
ideals in the minds and hearts of our future citizens. 

The Parish School Department appreciates the important place 
of physical training in the elementary education of children and 
recommends that due recognition be given it in all the schools 
of the country. 

Holding that the child should be formed from its earliest 
years to tend towards ideals of patriotism, peace and justice, it 
is the belief of the Parish School Department that progress to- 
wards these ideals is not aided but hindered by militaristic train- 
ing in the grade schools of the country. 
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The Department rejoices with all the educational institutions 
of the country in the advent of a just and lasting peace. In the 
attainment of a complete victory over militarism and the false 
principles of the enemy, the graduates of the Catholic elemen- 
tary schools of the country gave determined and unselfish service. 
Their deeds of valor are an inspiration and a glory to the schools 
of their early training. These schools cooperated eagerly and 
generously in every governmental activity demanding ‘the devo- 
tion and self-sacrifice of school children. The Department ac- 
cepts these facts as conclusive evidence of the kind and quality 
of Americanism developed in the parish schools. 





The Committee on Nominations made the following report: 

President, Rev. Joseph F. Smith, New York City. 

Vice Presidents, Rev. Michael J. Larkin, New York; Rev. 
William J. Fitzgerald, Hartford, Conn.; Rev. Augustine Hickey, 
Boston, Mass.; Rev. James P. Murray, St. Louis, Mo.; Rev. 
Ralph Hunt, San Francisco, Cal. 

Secretary, Brother Philip, F. S. C. 


Members of the General Executive Board— Brother John 
Waldron, S. M., Clayton, Mo.; Brother Philip, F. S. C., Phila- 
delphia. 

Members of the Department Executive Committee — Rev. 
John A, Dillon, LL. D., Newark, N. J.; Rev. Joseph A. Dunney, 
Albany, N. Y.; Rev. William A. Kane, LL. D., Cleveland, Ohio; 
Brother Ignatius, C. F. X., Bardstown, Ky.; Brother George 
Sauer, S. M., Dayton, Ohio. 

The report was accepted and a motion made that the Secretary 
cast one ballot for the nominees. 

The Right Reverend Chairman made a brief closing address, 
urging those -present to maintain their interest in all things 
pertaining to education and the Association. 


The meeting adjourned at noon. 
BROTHER PHILIP, 


Secretary. 





PAPERS AND DISCUSSIONS 





AMERICANIZATION AND CATHOLIC ELEMEN- 
TARY SCHOOLS 


REVEREND JOSEPH V. S. M’CLANCY, SUPERINTENDENT OF PARISH 
SCHOOLS, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


The vision of this paper is of purpose narrowed down to 
Americanization as it concerns what are commonly known as 
the parish schools but what we prefer to style the Catholic 
elementary schools. It is our understanding that an essay on the 
broader relations of this movement to Catholic education will 
be read at one of the general meetings. Our plan is to give a 
definite meaning to the vague term, Americanization, then to 
sketch the workings of the past especially from the Catholic 
viewpoint, to set forth briefly the three principles that are ad- 
vanced to shape the modern movement for a united America 
through the agency of elementary education, to offer practical 
suggestions to this end, and to close the treatment by indicating 
some of the dangers that confront our Catholic system in the 
midst of the efforts to intensify the American character of the 
education in this country. 

At a conference recently held in the residence of an American 
Bishop the writer witnessed clearly how puzzled even men of 
progressive views are by the vogue-enjoying word, American- 
ization. It is in the fear of some that the movement cloaks over 
an enormous attempt to rob Catholics and others of their right 
to impart a thoroughly religious education to their young. The 
standpoint from which these fears come is eminently fitting to 
Catholics, but it is well to subject every enterprise to an ex- 
haustive study before charging a nation given to freedom with 
the allegation of curtailing the liberty of some of its citizens to 

(252) 
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bestow a training which their conscience demands. More of this 
in the heel of this essay. Just now it is to the point to set forth 
Americanization as an organized effort to bring about the family 
spirit among the millions of human beings living on American 
soil. As an educational attempt it may be described as setting 
a-boiling the familiar melting pot of the country. The immigrant 
and his family are to be equipped with the English language, 
schooled in American customs and enriched with American 
ideals. The radical native is also to be accorded attention. The 
mad rush for revolution is to be coined into a movement for 
the proper appreciation of the good in modern society and for the 
removal of the bad by orderly process of legislation. Instead of 
being a polyglot nation liable to go to pieces in the darkness of 
war times, America plans to rear a people of neighborly instincts 
and common aims. In a word, Americanization is the endeavor 
to make America a united people, to eliminate alienism and 
radicalism, to turn out of our lower schools boys and girls, the 
men and women of tomorrow, who will shed all foreign tastes 
and allegiance and come into the unity of a nation one in 
language, admiration and action. It is a noble project, into which 
our Catholic schools are quick to enter. 

The praise of present times is a trait common to human na- 
ture. The spirit of progress is in our land but yet we love to 
regard the period in which we live as throbbing with all manner 
of success. This leads us to speak well of that portion of the 
past in which we ourselves have figured. It is hard to admit, 
but the war made it evident that in all the elementary schools of 
the land, Catholic, public or private, patriotism was not instilled 
as a habit to the extent that the security of the nation demanded. 
The twelve grade teachers who were consulted in the composition 
of this paper united in holding that much remains to be done 
along these lines. To appraise the errors of the past will be a 
sure way to erect a better future. God has been erased as a 
working principle from the theory and practice of a host of 
educators. With Him went the full vigor of respect for author- 
ity, civil or otherwise. The press wantonly abused the ruling 
public officials, and the school children had this attitude filtered 
down to them. A tendency was implanted in the growing ones 
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to regard the duly accredited officials as incompetent except 
when their judgment was checked up by the populace. There 
was abroad also a determination to internationalize everything 
which did nothing good for patriotism. Take history, as best 
displaying the evil of this tendency. The old-fashioned method 
of lauding the achievements of America in war and in peace 
which fathered a love and loyalty to the nation, gave way some 
twenty-five years ago to a consideration of the whole human 
family as the history unit. It minimized devotion to any par- 
ticular country. It was in reality an attempt to establish another 
Tower of Babel. Easy to see, how through this means the loyalty 
to country which bleeds in warfare was sapped of its strength. 
Moreover “made in America” never passed muster in educational 
circles. We went overseas for our educational theories and 
courted men like Rousseau, Pestalozzi, Herbart and Froebel. 
An American theory of education conceived and dedicated to the 
cause of human freedom as against State slavery, was unthought 
of among our pedagogical writers. It is small wonder in the 
light of this information that pride for purely American educa- 
tional achievements did not thrive, 


This summary description imparts some idea of the weakness 
of our past training in patriotism. Without question there has 
been a bright and a better side. Millions of educated Americans 
have come forth from our various elementary schools imbued 
with the spirit of devotion to their country. For years we have 
firmly held the conviction that the share in this noble work which 
belongs to Catholic elementary schools has never been rightly ap- 
praised. Significantly does one of the prominent dailies observe 
in an editorial May 11, 1919, that “long controversies have 
been waged in the past over church schools, but there is at ‘least 
this to be said for them that none of the young Socialists and 
incipient revolutionists who are now seen as a danger received 
their training in such schools.” It gives sharp edge to this senti- 
ment to learn that in the Borough of Brooklyn, City of New 
York, “only ten per cent of the Catholic children brought before 
the Children’s Court are pupils of the Catholic schools”. Our 
moral training based on the firm foundation of religion, has 
succeeded, as far as the frailty of human nature will allow, 
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in fashioning our pupils in the mould of honest, industrious and 
law-abiding citizenship. Our secular education, relieved of fads 
and matching in efficiency that imparted by the State, has de- 
veloped the reasoning powers of the young and thus removed 
them from the rabid leadership of some radical disturbers. The 
children have been impressed with the lesson of obedience and 
loyalty to the civil officials in the flesh, our grade teachers have 
pointed the way by their deferential fulfillment of all orders 
coming from those in civil authority. Catholic education has 
ever stood in America for tolerance and has thus begotten good, 
neighborly feeling. History and civics have occupied in our 
study-program a place of prime importance. When war times 
arrived, our schools reflected their efficient patriotic training by 
the numbers who enlisted as soildiers, sailors or marines. Every 
drive of the Government for funds has had the influence of our 
Catholic schools behind it. Well may we enter into rejoicing 
over the practical working out of our course in patriotism. 

Yet, among Catholic educators as among the others, there is 
a pronounced corviction that much more must be done in our 
elementary schools to further the cause of bringing the American 
people into a deeper unity. A world war has emphasized this fact. 
Immediately patriotic educators have sprung to the front in ad- 
vocacy of three distinct lines. The classroom should be in charge 
of a teacher already a citizen or else on the way to the acquisition 
of that high honor. History and civics should be studied under 
the old idea of developing a burning love and admiration for 
America. The question of what language should be employed 
as the vehicle for our grade teaching has been definitely decided 
in favor of English, the tongue of the land. Many states had al- 
ready this provision enacted into law before Germany led us 
into the late struggle. Now this law has a reach over the whole 
country and has back of it the full weight of public sanction. 
The change has always had the approval of the Catholic 
hierarchy, The writer once heard a prominent ecclesiastic in- 
form a State Department of Education official that the Catholic 
Bishops of the country have ever done their part to have English 
become the language of the classroom in our Catholic schools. 
It is well to raise the point that it would be good to examine the 
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question of demanding the teaching of religion in the language 
of the parents in what are called the national schools. Priests 
whose Americanism is above reproach have insisted on the neces- 
sity of this procedure. It would strike the writer as meeting the 
situation to the full if religion in all such schools were taught in 
both English and the tongue of the parents. All secular subjects 
in our schools should throughout the width and length of the 
country be taught in English and in English only. 

From a consideration of these three principles of American- 
ization let us pass on to some concrete suggestions. They have 
been collected as the result of a questionnaire sent around to 
some dozen experienced teachers holding prominent places in 
the Catholic schools of Brooklyn. They also reflect the ex- 
perience of the writer. The atmosphere of our Catholic schools 
should be intensely American. Some hold that even the architec- 
ture of our buildings may with profit betray an American air. 
The beauty of colonial mansions could easily be carried over 
into the plans of our modern school houses. No Catholic 
school, barring rainy days, should be in session without having 
the American flag flying from the school flagstaff. This applies 
to even the poorest sections. Local branches of the Grand Army 
of the Republic have at all times shown themselves delighted 
with the opportunity of presenting an American flag to Catholic 
schools. The flag should be lowered with the ending of the 
schoolday. After the morning prayer the salute to the flag 
should daily be given and a few stanzas of the Star Spangled 
Banner sung. One admirable principal has introduced the prac- 
tice of closing the school week by assembling the children outside 
the school, indulging in a joint salute to the flag, singing the 
national anthem, and in the presence of the youngsters taking 
down the colors. The device has many splendid points to its 
credit. The walls of our schools instead of being over-decorated 
with various calendars or left very bare, should hold the pic- 
tures of national figures, like the ruling President, the Governor 
of the State, the Mayor of the city, the heroes of past wars and 
the great American writers and inventors. The eye is a handy 
entrance to the mind and heart. In the history lessons of the 
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grades it might be possible to correlate a study of these pictures 
with the matter of the instruction. 

School management has likewise a golden chance to instill 
Americanism into our Catholic children. It must not be over- 
looked for a moment that love of America, like love for the 
Catholic faith, depends in a great measure for its warmth on 
development. There is abroad a tendency among many Catholic 
educators to reckon our holidays along narrow lines. Just be- 
cause our religion furnishes the children with a few days away 
from their work, it is felt in some quarters useful to make up 
for this time by calling school sessions on legal holidays. The 
vision of such organizers is sadly deficient. One school whose 
Americanism is unquestionable so forgot the ethics of the situa- 
tion in the midst of the late war as to plan the holding of school 
on such days as Washington’s birthday and Memorial day. 
Legal holidays should be observed and also prepared for by the 
children. Each classroom should hold a patriotic exercise during 
the last period of the eve of such a holiday. General assemblies 
of this character would be better. Prize essays on the subject of 
the holiday may be read, a stirring address may come from a 
pupil, or better from the teacher, even though he be the wearer 
of a religious garb. The virtue of humility has been strained in 
some sections to the harm of winning people to the faith and to 
admiration for Catholic education. Whenever a drive for Gov- 
ernment funds is inaugurated the Catholic schools should step un- 
bidden to the fore and plunge with all might and main into the 
work. When the public good so demands, the use of our build- 
ings should be placed at the disposal of the city, State or nation. 

Our attitude to the State system of education should be broad. 
While we are committed to religious education it is well to re- 
member that others are content with a secular education, reen- 
forced by Sunday schooi or home teaching of religion. We are 
doing much harm to Catholic education when we pursue a policy 


of unwarranted criticism of any system of education other than 


our own. The same logic applies in the matter of our schools 
cooperating with the public authorities in movements making for 
health, fire prevention or the enforcement of the compulsory 
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education provisions. It would be eminently fitting that at our 
exercises closing the year’s work, public officials should be invited 
to attend and even to make a short address. No school enter. 
tainment should ever be presented without a rich flavor of 
patriotism about it. Patriotic songs should be taught to the 
children. The use of the press should be invoked to spread 
before the attention of the reading public the work done by 
our children in education and in patriotism. The value of the 
press agent has not been” appreciated to the full by Catholic 
schoolmen, It will crown our school management with glory 
when the standard of our religious and lay teachers is raised 
even higher than it is to-day. 


The course of study under which our schools are working 
should be thoroughly American. American history and civics 
should be accorded no mean place. Current events in which 
the United States takes part should be studied with care. 
Special attention may with excellent result be given to Ameri- 
can prestige in the field of inventions, Problems now awaiting 


public solution, such as the interests of the farmer and laborer, 
the conservation of natural resources and food, the safeguard- 
ing of public health, could be made to fit in with the studies 
of the children. We have as educators neglected to ,an extent 
the phase of English known as supplementary reading. A large 
field lies before us. Works breathing patriotism have come 
from pens such as those of Washington, Franklin, Lincoln, 
Webster and President Wilson. No one will deny that English 
in its purest dress can therein be obtained, along with an in- 
tense appreciation of American institutions. The device known 
as debates is easily invested with real interest if public ques- 
tions form the material for them. The examinations held at 
the close of the term do not lack worth if they are framed 
along patriotic lines. The mind runs wild with suggestions in 
these various portions of our educational work in behalf of 
patriotism. 

In this summary manner the problem of Americaniza- 
tion in our Catholic schools has been discussed. The attentive 
auditor must find other and perhaps better suggestions spring- 
ing to his mind. For fear that we have appeared to close our 
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eyes to the Catholic side of our instruction it will profit to sur- 
round with’ emphasis certain features of the problem. We 
are on firm ground in remembering that our God comes before 
our country, that we are never so to dedicate ourselves to our 
native land as to forget the higher service we owe our Maker 
and His Church. Recently Pope Benedict XV wrote in en- 
couragement of Catholic education from the standpoint of its 
religious side. No scheme that aims to overdo patriotism can 
attract Catholic sanction. We are without sympathy for a 
theory of education which cries down the good of other nations 
or that would divorce religion from weekday education. A 
Western public official demeaned his office recently by stating 
in the legislative halls of his State that Americanization means 
the closing of all schools except the public schools. This de- 
nial of freedom of education and questioning the right of 
parental authority in the rearing of the offspring, must be met 
with argument and logical opposition and, if needs be, by 
strenuous and concerted protest. 

Nor should we sit back and allow all the patriotic moyements 
in education to come from other quarters than the Catholic 
schools. We owe it to the huge system of Catholic education to 
initiate some of the sanest devices that will make for a united 
people. Just as by means of our education we serve our God 
and conscience through habituating the pupils to loyalty to the 
Church, so we should be about the business of using our schools 
to the utmost to preserve our country’s institutions. We believe 
as Catholics that with all its faults America stands forth as the 
best nation under the heavens. We heartily make our own the 
views expressed in a Brooklyn address by the Rev. Richard 
Tierney, S. J., that “too long have Catholics lived in isola- 
tion, allowing others to think and act for them. It is high 
time indeed that Catholics felt the pulse of life that beats in 
the real statesmen as distinct from the mere politician. Duty 
demands that Catholics add their power of intellect and will 
to the similar power of other citizens anxious to help the 
commonwealth. We are not aliens in this land, not aliens by 
birth or principle.” 
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Penetrated with true love for American freedom, depending 
for success on American freedom, determined to do and die 
in behalf of this same freedom, our Catholic elementary schools 
will continue the noble traditions of their past by going about 
the task of working with other schools in moulding sane and 
loyal Americans out of the million and a half boys and girls 
that enter their classrooms. Our. past record has shed lustre 
on our patriotism; the fresh impetus to the development of 
a sound citizenship which has been born of the world war 
will come to us and serve in our midst to render the boys 
and girls of our schools even more devoted to the land and 
its institutions than they have been in the years which have gone 
into history. 
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THE UNIFICATION OF CATECHETICAL TEACHING 
PROPOSED BY THE SOVEREIGN PONTIFF, 
BENEDICT XV 
REVEREND RODERICK A. MAC EACHEN, D. D., CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY 
OF AMERICA, WASHINGTON, D, C. 

There is perhaps no other question so vital to-day as that of 
religious instruction. Education is the watchword of the modern 
world. The best energies of men and nations are now being 
turned to the schools. The field of science and knowledge is 
growing ever more vast and more multiplex in its content. But 
the modern idea of education does not embrace the idea of re- 

ligion which is the soul of education. 

It is the part of Christian educators to give religion its proper 
place in education. But it is not enough to make religion a 
part of our educational system. Religion must pervade the 
mind and heart of our people; it must be the savor and the 
form of all their knowledge and science. It must guide their 
minds and hearts whether they be simple tillers of the soil or 
great leaders of the intellectual world. Hence our religious 
instruction must needs progress to keep apace with the advance 
of knowledge and secular education. The truths of religion 
are indeed divine and unchangeable, yet their application must 
be suited to the times and conditions in which we live. 

The great need of the world to-day is religious instruction. 
No one understands this need better than our Holy Father, 
Benedict XV. It is with this in mind that he proposes to pre- 
pare universal catechetical texts for the world. He would order, 
regulate, and stimulate religious instruction. In other words, 
the Church is the great world-school divinely founded. The 
supreme head of this school has decided to make the Church a 
graded school with its well-ordered curriculum and its uniform 
text-books. This is the work which the Sovereign Pontiff pro- 


poses. 
(261) 
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Early in the year 1917 he requested the Bishops of the worid' 
to send to Rome copies of the catechisms used in their respec- 
tive dioceses. Within a few months texts had been sent in 
from all parts of the world through the legations and nuncia- 
tures of the Holy See. The number had been reduced by 
elimination, hence catechisms used in different dioceses were 
not duplicated. Three copies only of each text were sent. 
Eliminating translations, the number of catechisms can be re- 
duced to one hundred and seventy. According to languages 
they are as follows: French 50, English 25, Spanish 20, Italian 
20, German 20, Portuguese 15, Hungarian 3, Polish 3, Bohe- 
mian, Slavic, Illyrian, Greek, Eastern countries and diverse, 14. 
The catechisms used in the mission fields are largely transla- 
tions of texts used in the homeland. The motive for collecting 
the catechisms of the world was to have at hand consultive 
materials for the proposed unification. 


Our Holy Father had decided to call practical men to Rome 
to prepare suitable catechetical texts for the universal Church. 
These men were to be selected from different parts of the world. 
Then a Pontifical Commission of Catechetics was to be ap- 
pointed. It was to be a consultive body. The compilation of 
text was to be left to the practical men. -Owing to the turbulent 
conditions that exist in many countries, the work has been 
postponed, Neither has an organization been formed for the 
compilation of texts, nor has the Pontifical Commission been 
formed. Up to the present moment the actual work has not 
been undertaken. However an attempt has been made to pre- 
pare materials for the work. Materials from the diverse cat- 
echisms are being classified and arranged so that they will be 
at hand when the work of compilation begins. 

It is the Holy Father’s intention to pursue in this doctrinal 
unification the same methods as were followed in the codifica- 
tion of Canon Law. In fact, the Holy Father speaks of it as 
a doctrinal codification. It may be permitted here to interpret 
the Holy Father’s plans and intentions. This work is to be 
more than the compilation of a catechism. It is to be the prepara- 
tion of graded texts suited to the diverse degrees of intelligence 
amongst our children and people. These texts are designed to 
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meet the requirements of all conditions. Nor is the work of 
unification to be confined to texts for the instruction of children 
alone. It will also embrace texts for high schools, colleges and 
perhaps for parishes. Furthermore, it is not unlikely that 
courses in the study of catechetics will be prepared. Then, too, 
the Holy Father intends to encourage, and perhaps enjoin, the 
establishment of catechetical and pedagogical courses in our 
theological schools and universities. 

Several questions naturally present themselves to our minds 
when we consider this proposed pontifical work: 


(a) What is to be the character of the universal catechetical 
texts? 
Is the adoption of these texts to be obligatory on all? 
What will be the effect of these texts upon pedagogical 
progress in the field of religious teaching? 
Is the unification of religious instruction for the whole 
Church possible? 


What is the utility of catechetical unification? 


The character of the proposed texts is, without doubt, the 
greatest concern of religious teachers throughout the world. 
The traditional catechism is considered the most unpedagogical 
of text-books. It is filled with difficult definitions and theological 
terminology. It seems to baffle even the most zealous attempts 
at effective teaching. It is the almost insurmountable barrier 
to pedagogical progress in the teaching of religion. 

There is a healthy movement in many parts to-day toward the 
introduction of pedagogical principles into religious teaching. 
Then there is a laudable yearning on the part of the teachers for 
suitable catechetical texts, texts in keeping with the progress of 
secular education. Quite naturally, then, the project of univer- 
sal catechetical texts brings a certain trepidation to these zealous 
teachers of religion who are working, hoping, and praying for 
better texts. Are we, they ask, to be bound to the old tradi- 
tional catechism? Are we to be chained, Prometheus-like, to 
this old form without hope of deliverance ? 

It would be presumptuous to attempt to describe the char- 
acter of the proposed catechetical texts. However, there are 
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certain conclusions at which we can arrive negatively. We can 
reason from the facts at hand. The Holy Father intends to 
commit the compilation of catechetical texts to practical men 
versed in the science of pedagogy. It cannot be supposed that 
skilled pedagogists will attempt to give again to our children 
and people a dry and technical digest of theology, and the 
forms and terminology that have been followed, without change, 
for four centuries. Then we know that the Holy Father intends 
to give us graded texts suited to all conditions of our people. 
We know what graded texts mean in other branches of study, 
Hence it is safe to assume that we shall have texts that will be 
in accord with the principles of pedagogy. 

There is another strong argument that can be drawn from 
the general policy of the Church, When the Church takes a 
step, it is always forward. She has the genius of the present 
and the experience of the past to guide her. Her work for the 
future is ever built upon the work of the past. The Roman 
Catechism is a classic example of this policy, This marvellous 
book crystallized the catechetical works of fifteen centuries. 
Practically until the Tridentine age, the only catechetical texts 
were manuals intended for the use of priests in the instruction 
of the people. The Tridentine Catechism adopted the good 
qualities from the texts of the past, but surpassed them all by 
its clarity, order and language, so that a more perfect manual 
for the purpose can scarcely be conceived. 

Our Holy Father now proposes to crystallize post-Tridentine 
catechetical texts. It does not mean that he will follow the 
methods and formulae of those texts, but it is certain that he 
will draw from them whatever of good is to be found therein 
and then, adapting this material to the light and science of to- 
day, accomplish another great catechetical work, greater in its 
effects perhaps than that of Trent. The work proposed by our 
Holy Father, Pope Benedict XV, must be carefully distinguished 
from the catechetical work of Pope Pius X. Pope Pius X, it 
seems, did not plan universal unification of religious instruc- 
tion. The catechism prepared under his direction was intended 
primarily for the diocese of Rome. The Sovereign Pontiff 
never enjoined it upon other dioceses. 
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The work of the Sovereign Pontiff to-day is of a different 
character and kind. It is to be the preparation of texts that 
will be officially imposed upon the universal Church. It is the 
fulfilment of the work undertaken by the Fathers of the Vatican 
Council. The Fathers saw the need of unification; but as it 
were, providentially, their hand was stayed. The time was not 
yet rine. The elements were not yet ready. Our Holy Father 
is taking up the work again in the clearer light of to-day. It is 
the work dearest to the heart of our great Pope. 

But the great question is still unanswered. Will the new 
texts leave the way of progress unhampered? It is safe to say 
they will. For not only is it intended to give full scope to the 
study of methods and the application of pedagogical science to 
the teaching of religion, but a new impetus is to be given this 
movement. Texts indeed are inseparably bound together with 
methods of teaching. However, method is really distinct from 
the text-book. -Now the proposed pontifical work does not in- 
clude the formation or application of any particular methods or 
systems. It will not enter into that sphere of the work. It 
will encourage the study of method and system. Or perhaps 
it will directly further the pedagogical work of the religious 
world, Yet it includes no intention of fixing upon any set 
methods or systems of teaching. It is easy then to infer that 
the pedagogical work that is being done in the field of religious 
instruction will be untrammelled by the universal catechetical 
texts. 

There are those who hold that unification of religious teach- 
ing for the diverse nations of the earth is impracticable or even 
impossible. Some maintain that there is a diversity of men- 
tality among the various peoples and that therefore a diversity 
of texts is necessary. There is a two-fold argument against 
this objection. The first is drawn from the text-books of secular 
branches. The grammars, arithmetics, geographies, readers and 
other text-books of diverse countries, take into account no di- 


versity of mentality for the diverse nations. The difference of 


educational standards that sometimes appears exists rather in 
the advancement or lack of advancement in the text-books, It 
is not measured by the text-books themselves, 
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The other argument is taken from the catechisms of the world. 
In them it is taken for granted that the same capabilities exist 
amongst all nations. For indeed there is no notable difference 
in the standard of the catechisms from different countries. A 
comparative study of these texts shows a striking similarity 
therein. The materials are almost identical in their character 
and extent. The disposition of the matter is almost uniform. 

All this would tend to show that diversity of mentality does 
not enter as a factor into text-books, The diversity of religious 
knowledge or religious ignorance that often confronts us would 
seem to have its origin in the teaching or lack of teaching rather 
than in the catechetical text. Furthermore, missionaries to un- 
civilized people have generally translated for the simple-minded 
natives the text used in their own civilized lands. This would 
‘indicate that, in practice, the same text will serve alike for 
civilized and uncivilized. 

The similarity of the world’s catechisms is indeed striking. 
Yet, paradoxical as it may seem, more striking still is the dis- 
similarity of these texts. It might well be asked if these texts 
are so similar in matter and form as to be almost identical, 
what is the utility of universal texts? The diversity and varia- 
tions that exist in the catechisms are principally in the form of 
expression. It is often astonishing to find so many diverse ex- 
positions of the same truths. For example, you may find more 
than a score of diverse definitions of God. It is true that they 
suggest the same ideas to the tutored mind, Yet the texts were 
intended for untutored minds. 

The question is, Who is God? or What is God? Here are 
some answers: 


(1) God is a being infinitely perfect. 

(2) God is the Supreme Spirit, who alone exists of Him- 
self, and is infinite in all perfections. 

(3) God is a pure and infinitely perfect spirit, the Creator 
of heaven and earth, and author of all good.: 

(4) God is our Father. He is the Creator of heaven and 
earth and of all things. 

(5) God is the Lord of the whole world and our heavenly 
Father. 
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(6) God is the Lord of heaven and earth. 

(7) God is the most perfect being, whose equal or better 
than whom no being can be imagined. 

(8) God is a most pure spirit, infinite and most perfect 
Creator and Possessor of all things. 

(9) God is a pure spirit, infinitely perfect, who is every- 
where, who sees all things, who knows all things, and 
who made all things from nothing. 

(10) God is the Lord infinitely good, wise, and powerful, 
the beginning and end of all things. 


Many catechisms define Christian, but diversely: e. g. He 
who is baptized is a Christian. Again, A Christian is a disciple 
of Jesus Christ. Again, A Christian is a man of Christ. Then 
there are many quaint and curious expressions, for example: 
How did Christ end His life? Again, How do you know that 
you have a soul? A. Because I live and think and my body 
cannot live and think. Again, God is like the air, why? A. 
He is everywhere. 

Comment is unnecessary. The teachings of our holy faith 
are divine and unchangeable. There is nothing so marvellous 
or beautiful on earth as the unity of Catholic doctrine. It is 
not surprising then that God should inspire the heart of our 
great Pope to codify and classify these sublime truths for the 
world. Christ left His teachings to the whole world. “Going 
therefore teach ye all nations.” (Matt. xviii-19.) In the cen- 
turies agone the nations received that teaching from the mouth 
of Apostolic men, But to-day education has become universal 
in the civilized world. It has become imperative to proclaim 
Christ’s teaching by the printed word. And God, it would 
seem, has raised up Pope Benedict to accomplish this sublime 
task. Now after nineteen centuries the hope is in us that we 
shall have the official and authoritative teachings of the Church 
set forth in clear and defined form. In the days to come, God 
willing, we shall be able to say to the earnest inquirer: Behold, 
the teachings of the Catholic Church, approved, signed and 
sealed by the Sovereign Pontiff himself! 





SCHOOL LEGISLATION IN NEBRASKA 
REVEREND JOHN A. NEPPER, A. M., ST. MARY’S HIGH SCHOOL, 
RUSHVILLE, NEBRASKA 

* 

The Catholic Educational Association in February, 1916, pub- 
lished a noteworthy bulletin entitled “The State and Education”. 
The author of that paper is the present Bishop of Harrisburg, 
Rt. Rev. P. R. McDevitt, at that time Superintendent of Parish 
Schools, Philadelphia, Pa. It was a most timely, certainly a very 
discerning article because of its far-sighted view. Three years 
ago these words of the Bishop read not unlike a prophecy: 
“Signs are not wanting which indicate a tendency on the part 
of the State, not indeed to destroy liberty of teaching, but to 
modify the civil authority’s passive or indifferent attitude to- 
wards private schools, to extend’ its jurisdiction in matters educa- 
tional, and to bring it to bear more fully upon private schools 
and take away some of the so-called privileges these schools 
enjoy”. There is another sentence of this bulletin which at the 
time seemed a warning but now has become necessary advice: 
“The tendency to increase the authority of the State in educa- 
tion and to restrict or to weaken the freedom which private 
schools have always enjoyed, is one of the important and sig- 
nificant facts which Catholics must notice in the consideration of 
the present status of Catholic schools”. 

The legislatures of various States have recently tried to widen 
State authority in education and to minimize that freedom 
which private schools have always enjoyed, but nowhere was the 
attempt more pronounced than in the commonwealth of Ne- 
braska. As similar efforts to supervise, nationalize, alias secu- 
larize. our schools, have been made in several States, a paper 
treating of the progress and results of our school legislation 
may serve to point a moral for the Catholics of other States 
where the same difficulty is apt to loom up. Ab uno disce 
omnes ! 

(268) 
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A storm usually gives warning of its approach. So too, there 
were signs indicating the onrush of the wave of bigotry that 
swept over the State. Under the bright sun of patriotism were 
drawn up the dangerous clouds of hyper-nationalism which like 
a cyclone swooped down upon us, affecting men with a reform- 
hysteria that soon manifested symptoms of persecution. The 
first sign of danger was the secret questionnaire sent out from 
Lincoln a year ago last November by the Women’s committee 
of the Council of Defence. It was directed to the County 
School Superintendents. Its disgustingly bigoted purpose was 
evident even to non-Catholics. Very few of our pastors at the 
time were aware of this dastardly act of espionage on our private 
schools. Soon there appeared exaggerated accounts in the 
papers one of which may serve as an example: “Ten thousand 
children in 262 schools in 59 counties of Nebraska are now 
studying German. Of these children, 5,554 attend German 
Evangelical Lutheran schools of the Missouri synod. Of 379 
teachers in private schools, every one of them teaches German, 


and only 22 any other language. Less than two per cent of 
these teachers are certificated. In many counties the schools 
have had to be closed because all the children in the district 
attend the parochial schools.” 


The language question in schools and churches often became 
a source of friction. There were those among our Bishops and 
priests who felt that the atmosphere was charged to the dan- 
ger point, but, as is usual with prognosticators, they were 
neither understood nor heeded. Before the Legislature con- 
vened there was much talk about “1oo per cent Americanism” 
and dark hints relative to schemes for Americanization. 

The foreign language situation, then, was made the occasion 
for the attack upon us, but it is very doubtful whether it can 
be called the cause. But there is no doubt that the tendency of 
some of our foreigners to organize virtual clans for the per- 
petuation of foreign language, traditions, customs, etc., did 
make a very bad impression on many of the far-sighted citizens 
of the State. Some non-Catholics who were favorably disposed 
towards our cause, emphasized the necessity of getting away 
from the exclusiveness of many of these foreign communities. 
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Undoubtedly many well-meaning people did not discriminate 
between the language question and the school question, and they 
were so determined to break up the foreign influence that they 
did not care much whether the schools were destroyed or not. 


The first move of the legislature was to introduce a bill for 
the abrogation of the law passed some years ago requiring the 
teaching of German in the public schools if a certain number 
of patrons in the district demanded it. Next a bill prohibiting 
any but the English language in the grades below the high school 
was passed unanimously. This was followed by a law requiring 
that all teachers in the public and private schools be naturalized 
citizens. So far, so good. Now, however, the animus of the 
movement became patent. 

The rise of the anti-Catholic-school sentiment in our legisla- 
ture can be traced quite clearly to a few Menace-inoculated 
minds, who, instead of addressing themselves directly and, 
specifically to the real need of guarding against un-American 
propagandism charged almost exclusively against certain non- 
Catholic parish schools, undertook with irresponsible social- 
istic hysteria to turn over to the State all educational initiative 
and control. There appeared now the Burney Bill requiring all 
children to attend the public schools at least during the period 
yearly required by the compulsory school law. It was openly 
directed toward the abolition of our schools, In the meantime 
the Religious Garb Bill forbidding religious to teach in State 
schools was quickly passed. But the first draft of the obnoxious 
Burney Bill was a too clumsy exposure of enemy tactics, so it 
was soon replaced by an odious amendment, House Roll No. 64, 
which under the guise of regulation strove to regulate all private 
schools out of existence. 


A committee of representative Catholic men met the House 
Committee of Education and explained their objections to the 
various bills which had been introduced for the closing or con- 
trol by the State of the Catholic schools, and suggested an 
amendment which was pronounced eminently fair by impartial 
critics who were interested in the maintenance of proper educa- 
tional standards in Nebraska. The House Committee however 
refused to accept our amendment, The Catholics of the State 
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had bombarded their representatives with letters and petitions to 
oppose all infringements on their educational rights. When it 
became evident that the House Committee was not open to 
reason, the men in charge of our case had a pamphlet printed 
with the title: “Shall the Parochial Schools be abolished in 
Nebraska?” This brief for the parish schools was published 
in the leading papers and spread broadcast over the State. 
It was a statement issued by the one hundred and twenty-five 
thousand Catholics of Nebraska to explain why the Burney Bill 
should not be passed in its amended form.’ It called attention 
to the fact that Catholics are not opposed to reasonable regula- 
tion; that they presented a fair amendment for this purpose; 
that the school question should not be confused with the language 
question, the garb question, or the alien teacher question; that 
it is distinct. 

The pamphlet emphasized the fact that the candidates for the 
legislature were not elected upon a platform which made the 
school question an issue; that no mandate had been given by the 
voters to change the school law; that there was no reason for 
changing the policy of the past eighteen years, for, unless the 
parish schools are either inefficient or un-American, they 
should not be abolished. Now, the records of the University of 
Nebraska and the State Department of Public Instruction make 
such a showing of the secular instruction of the Catholic schools 
of the State as to preclude any reasonable objection to their 
efficiency. 

Catholics pointed out that they “Maintain their schools in 
discharge of a religious duty. For years Nebraska had recog- 
nized these schools as proper places of instruction, and this long- 
standing policy should not be overthrown. The school ques- 
tion should be kept out of politics. Religious animosity de- 
liberately provoked by the Burney Bill can work nothing but 
harm to the State. Catholics contend that their schools cannot 
be efficiently conducted under a scheme of clashing manage- 
ment. The Nebraska laws properly require the public schools 
to be subject to detailed control by the State authorities, but 
the new amendment, if enacted into law, would take away from 
the Catholic school authorities every vestige of management 
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save the privilege of selecting the teachers and paying the bills. 
Apart from the constitutionality of the law, which, under the 
guise of regulation would seek to exercise a control consistent 
only with absolute ownership, it must be apparent that the com- 
mittee’s real purpose is not to regulate, but to abolish the par- 
ish schools by laying down conditions which will make it im- 
possible for them to exist.” 


The treacherous amendment was unfair because it demanded 
that the text-books of our schools be prescribed by the public 
school authorities; for “the right to choose the books for a 
school is inherent in the right to conduct the school. The selec- 
tion of text-books is such a vital part of any educational scheme 
that to deny its free exercise is to that extent to interfere 
seriously with the plan. If it could be shown that any particular 
book employed in our schools was not properly adapted to its 
purpose, or was seditious, Catholics would be the first to want 
it excluded.” 

It is also decidedly unfair that the committee should give to 
the public school authorities the right to determine what equip- 
ment and supplies must be purchased. “This provision is wrong 
in principle and can be made prohibitively burdensome at the 
mere whim or caprice of an unfair official.” 

Finally, “the amendment demands needlessly meddlesome 
supervision, Instead of making the Catholic school curriculum 
subject to the approval of the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, it would be under the control of the ninety-three 
County School Superintendents of the State, in addition to the 
Superintendents of the various cities where Catholic schools are 
located.” 

This then was the menace to our schools: Under the Ne- 
braska school laws this control would vest in the public school 
officials the right to, First, examine into the discipline; second, 
mode of instruction; third, suggest a place for a new school 
house; fourth, provide a course of studies; fifth, classify and 
grade the pupils; sixth, cause them to be taught in such schools 
and departments as they may deem expedient; seventh, ro em- 
ploy all teachers ; eighth, prescribe all text-books; ninth, to make 
such rules and regulations as they may think needful for the 
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government of the schools; tenth, to determine the rate of tuition 
to be paid for non-resident pupils attending. 

By a vote of seventy-eight to eleven the House railroaded 
through the Burney Bill under the guise of a regulatory measure, 
This Draconian law would make public schools out of our 
private schools in every thing save the liberty of paying the bills. 
It outdid the most rigorous May Laws of a Prussian Bismarck. 
The measure came before the Senate which was made up of 
safer, saner and sounder men than those of the House, Theirs 
was the disagreeable duty to whitewash the stain of bigotry 
that had besmirched the fair name of the State. Catholics got 
in touch with their representatives and our leaders proposed an 
amendment to the Senate Committee on Education which be- 
came known as the Harris Amendment. As opposition waxed 
strong the fair-minded senators became disgusted with the 
narrow-mindedness of the bigoted element of the House and 
Senate. The-Senate passed the amended Harris Bill and paid 
no consideration to the bill passed by the House. Four days 
later the House also accepted the Harris substitute. 

As amended, the bill is regarded by all as fair, and Catholics 
have no objection to it. Following are the essential provisions 
of the new law: 


“All private, denominational and parochial schools in the 
State of Nebraska and all teachers employed or giving instruc- 
tion therein shall be subject to and governed by the provisions 
of the general school laws of the State, so far as the same applies 
to grades, qualification and certification of teachers and pro- 
motion of pupils. All private, denominational and parochial 
schools shall have adequate equipment and supplies and shall be 
graded the same and shall have courses of study for each grade 
conducted therein substantially the same as those given in the 
public schools where the children attending would attend in 
the absence of such private or parochial school. 

“No person shail after September 1, 1919 be employed to 
teach in any private, denominational or parochial school who 
has not obtained a teacher’s certificate entitling such teacher 
to teach corresponding courses or classes in public schools where 
the children attending would attend in the absence of such private 
or parochial school. Nothing in this act contained shall be so 
contrued as to interfere with religious instruction in any private, 
denominational or parochial school. For the purposes of this 
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act the owner or governing board of any private, denominational 
or parochial! school shall have authority to select and purchase 
text-books, equipment and supplies, to employ teachers and 
to have and exercise the general management of the school, 
subject to the provisions of this act. 

“All public, private, denominational and parochial schools 
shall give in the proper grades such courses in American his- 
tory and in civil government, both State and national, as will give 
the pupils therein thorough knowledge of the history of our 
country and its institutions and of our form of government and 
shall conduct such patriotic exercises as may be prescribed from 
time to time by the State superintendent. 

“The county superintendent of the county or the city superin- 
tendent of the city where any private, denominational or 
parochial school is located shall inspect such schools and report 
to the proper officials any evidence of the use of any text-books 
or of any activities, instruction or propaganda therein subversive 
of American institutions and republican form of government 
or good citizenship or of failure to observe any of the provisions 
of this act. 

“In case any private, denominational or parochial school after 
a final determination by the proper authorities under this act 
fails, refuses or neglects to conform to and comply therewith, 
no person shall be granted or allowed a certificate to teach 
therein and the pupils attending such school or schools shall be 
required to attend the public school of the proper district as 
provided by law in like manner as though there were no such 
private, denominational or parochial schools, 

“Full credit for certification under the law shall be given all 
teachers who have taught in private, denominational or parochial 
schools the same as though they had taught in public schools.” 


It will be readily seen that the bill as finally passed by the legis- 
lature is quite satisfactory. It gives State recognition and stand- 
ing to parish schools and in many ways improves their present 
Status. 

Naturally the question uppermost in everybody’s mind is 
this: “Why were we attacked?” This cannot be definitely an- 
swered. The foreign language situation was made the plea for 
the alleged necessity of reforming and regulating our schools. 
Some of our people thought the book trust was behind the 
legislation and the persistence with which some of the leaders 
against us insisted upon control of our text-books lent color to 
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the charge. Apparently somebody was financing the attack 
upon us, but whether the book trust was guilty or innocent can- 
not be said. Some thought that the School Masters’ Club was 
responsible for the proposed legislation, but others are inclined 
to discount this charge, The bills seeking to openly abolish our 
schools or to covertly regulate them out of existence, were in- 
spired by several groups of malcontents — some of them in the 
State university, some in the County Superintendents’ organiza- 
tion, some in the City Superintendents’ organization, It was 
apparent that some of the men whose names appeared on these 
objectionable bills had very little to do with inspiring or draft- 
ing them, One representative who had introduced a bill to re- 
quire our schools to have the same equipment and supplies as the 
public schools, said, when the matter was under consideration 
before the house committee on education, that he did not under- 
stand his bill, and as soon as he realized how unfair it was he 
disclaimed any further interest in the legislation, and as a matter 
of fact did not urge his measure any further. The very men 
who were most conspicuous with their objectionable, odious 
bills gave the impression to our leaders that they clearly lacked 
the ability to draft such bills as they introduced. Ultimately 
we were helped most by senators who openly declared their 
affiliation with other denominations. The House was hopeless 
and not only did we find this true, but so did every other in- 
terest which had occasion to come in contact with that organi- 
zation. The Senate was divided on our test vote very much 
along the lines of intelligence—the ignorant being uniformly 
against us and the intelligent, with a few exceptions, with us. 

So far as our experience may be of value to Catholics else- 
where, it may be summed up in this: That we effected as quickly 
as possible a State-wide organization, in which the laity were 
put in the forefront. Our experience convinced us that it 
would have been foolish to have resorted to public gatherings 
and that long signed protests were of no service. What I here 
refer to as undesirable is the sending of blanket petitions from 
all over the State, particularly when the sending of such peti- 
tions savor of organized effort at what legislators might call 
pernicious propaganda. What counted most was a clear-cut 
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statement by the home folks, preferably in person, with the 
legislator having an opportunity to ask questions so as to satisfy 
himself that the people at home understood the legislative situa- 
tion and were reasonable in their attitude. “A man who was 
not amenable to reason could, as a rule, be reached in no other 
way for, if actuated by prejudice, he would take a strange 
delight in defying the home people and would pretend to court 
martyrdom at their hands, thinking perhaps that the over- 
whelming weight of opinion would support the position which 
he took. 

We had difficulty in the beginning in getting our opinion 
squarely before the public through the secular press. The press 
was forced, however, by the expression of public opinion to 
take sides with the Catholic schools. 


Naturally, even our own people were not agreed on methods, 
but so far as the executive committee was concerned, there 
was the most marked harmony. No major step was taken 
until it had been thoroughly discussed, and when the time 


came for action the coordination of our forces was such that 
it could scarcely prove other than effective. The fight was 
won by hard, careful management and by enlisting the support 
of Catholics and, in many instances, of non-Catholics. It would 
be a mistake to overlook the lesson taught by our experience, 
that the majority of non-Catholics, whatever their prejudices 
through lack of information or environment, are nevertheles: 
reasonable; and we found that when our case was fairly stated 
we could, as a rule, be sure of active support of the persons 
approached. 

“Tt’s an ill wind that blows nobody good”, and so we Catho- 
lics of Nebraska begin to be alive to the real worth and high 
standard of our educational institutions. It was the dark storm- 
cloud of the past winter that makes the grand possibilities of 
our Catholic school system stand out prominently. It should 
prove a great stimulus to clergy and laity to profit by the unin- 
tentional aid which jealous bigotry has given us! The interest 
of the laity in the welfare of our schools has been quickened. 
They will gladly furnish any assistance to make our schools 
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meet the necessary requirements to compete with neighboring 
State-endowed schools. 

Diocesan school boards are being revived and a State diocesan 
board for parish schools with diocesan inspectors is being ef- 
fected. This will bring uniformity of text-books and courses 
corresponding to the State course required for accreditment of 
our schools to the State university. It will improve the methods 
of conducting private schools and secure confidence in our system. 
High school facilities, especially for our boys — who in too many 
instances have been forced to attend public high schools after 
finishing the grades with us, —are being offered in more of the 
parishes, 


The superiors of religious orders are faced with the necessity 
of providing normal and university training for their teachers 
especially with the increase of high school departments in many 
of the newer schools. Our Creighton University is offering op- 
portunities to pursue normal courses during the summer, as also 
to follow university work with a view to obtaining degrees. 


Catholic educational work in our State will thus be more unified, 
standardized and recognized. The State will ultimately realize 
what an asset for learning, morality and good citizenship it pos- 
sesses in our parish schools. Increased attendance at our schools 
will attest the confidence of the citizenry in their efficiency and 
their genuine American spirit. 


DISCUSSION 


Rev. Peter C. GANNON: I did not have an apportunity of seeing 
Father Nepper’s paper before it was read; but as one who took a smail 
part in the defense of our schools in Nebraska during the campaign 
against them, I am somewhat familiar with the situation there. Father 
Nepper in his paper has given a very accurate and complete presentation 
of his subject, both as regards the legislation with which we were 
threatened for a time and the legislation which was finally enacted. 
I may be permitted to supplement a few details regarding the situation 
out of which arose this campaign against parish schools in Nebraska. 

The agitation against parish schools had its beginning in the report 
of the Women’s Committee of the State Council of Defense in the 
fall of 1917. This report referred to the large number of parish schools 
in the State, the fact that the German language was employed in nearly 
all of them, that they had absolutely no standard of scholarship and 
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that in many places they supplanted the public schools. Now this re- 
port had reference principally to the Lutheran schools — of which there 
were about three hundred in the State, most of them in country districts, 
maintained for the sole purpose of teaching the German language and 
giving instruction in the Lutheran religion. In many cases pupils at- 
tended the public schools of the district for three days of the week and 
on the remaining days attended the Lutheran parish school. When you 
consider the unpopularity (to use no stronger word) of everything 
German during the war, you can easily understand the feeling that was 
created against these schools. Add to that the bad record, on the score 
of loyalty, of the Lutheran ministers in Nebraska, and take into ac- 
count that these ministers were for the most part teachers in these 
Lutheran schools, and you can see that a situation of suspicion and 
distrust was created. Of course, this should not have extended to our 
Catholic schools where like conditions did not prevail. But many people 
failed to distinguish between Catholic and Lutheran schools. The fact 
that both classes were known as parish schools confused many minds 
and attended to arouse hostility to all parish schools. 

Then came the political upheaval in the elections of November, 1918, 
which gave us a legislature made up for the most part of inexperienced 
law-makers imbued with a feeling that something should be done to 
curb disloyalty in the State and to suppress what they regarded as cen- 
ters of un-American propaganda. The membership of the lower House 
was composed largely of fanatics who had been swept into power on the 
political tidal wave. National and State issues raised by the war had 
dominated the campaign, and practically no attention had been paid to 
local candidates. The school question was lost sight of in the larger 
issues. Our attention was first called to the danger to our schools when 
hostile bills made their appearance in the first days of the legislative 
session in January of this year. Father Nepper has given you the history 
of the fight from which we finally emerged victorious, but only after a 
contest that was long and bitter and which for a time was doubtful. 

I would emphasize what Father Nepper has said about the school 
legislation which was finally enacted. Do not waste any sympathy on us 
Catholics in Nebraska. I would not have you go away from here under 
the false impression that we are helpless victims of State tyranny. The 
school bill that was finally passed — though it has occasioned some tem- 
porary inconvenience —is regarded as satisfactory by the Bishops. We 
have accepted it in the best spirit, we are complying with its provisions, 
and we anticipate no difficulty for the future. The new legislation gives 
State recognition and State standing and it paves the way for further 
progress. From a campaign which threatened for a time the very ex- 
istence of our Catholic schools, has come a movement for the betterment 
of those schools, and we look forward to the happiest results from this 
movement. 
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VOCATIONAL ADVISEMENT 


REVEREND JOHN O'GRADY, PH. D., CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF 
AMERICA, WASHINGTON, D. C. 

It seems to be generally accepted at the present time that the 
school should aim to discover the tastes and aptitudes of its 
pupils and give them wise direction in the selection of their life’s 
work ; that it should give some elementary vocational work ; that 
it should follow the boys and girls after they have gone to work, 
advise them in regard to changes of occupation, and provide ways 
and means of increasing their general knowledge and their 
knowledge of the vocations which they have selected. 

Child labor laws generally require children to attend school 
until they have attained their fourteenth year. At least 2,000,000 
American children leave school at this age every year to go into 
industry. More than three out of every four of these have not 
reached the eighth grade, and more than one out of two, the 
seventh grade. Almost half have not completed the fifth grade 
work. A large number are barely able to pass the illiteracy test, 
which is generally based on fourth or fifth grade education. 

Economic pressure has considerable influence in drawing these 
fourteen-year-old children away from school. In many cases 
their wages are needed to supplement the family income, but the 
economic factor is by no means the most important in determin- 
ing the child’s early entrance into the industrial world. All 
recent investigations show that the majority of children leave 
school as soon as they have complied with the minimum re- 
quirements of the Child Labor Laws, for reasons other than 
economic pressure. The Hartford Connecticut Vocational Guid- 
ance Bureau reported in 1911 that forty-six per cent of the chil- 
dren left school because they were restless and discontented ; 
twenty per cent because they were backward, and twenty-six per 
cent because of economic pressure. At Cincinnati, investigation 
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in 1912 showed that seventy-three per cent of the families of 
children going to work at fourteen did not need the child’s earn- 
ings, while twenty-seven per cent did. The real factor sending 
the majority of children out into the industrial field, according 
to the Director of the Survey, is their own desire to go to work, 
and behind the desire to go to work is frequently dissatisfaction 
with the school. The fourteen-year-old boy or girl is ill-pre- 
pared to select his or her occupation intelligently. They gener- 
ally take what is first at hand, or what offers the highest initial 
wage without any thought for the future. We generally find 
the boys employed as messengers and errand boys in factories, 
mercantile establishments and telegraph offices. These occupa- 
tions offer no hope of advancement. The boys are generally out 
in all kinds of weather. They are required to spend a great part 
of their time on the streets, to be out late at night, and to visit 
all sorts of places. Their health and morals are thus exposed 
to serious hazards. We cannot, therefore, be surprised if many 
of them find their Way into the juvenile courts or reform schools. 


The industrial opportunities open to the fourteen-year-old boy 
are very limited. Apprenticeship regulations exclude him from 
all the skilled trades until he has reached the age of sixteen. 
Many employers will not take these juvenile workers into their 
factories because of the child labor restrictions and because the 
boys are very frequently unsteady. Employers find that after 
they have gone to the trouble of breaking them in, the young 
workers seek other positions. They are at a period of life 
when the novelty of change seems to obsess them. The taking 
out of six or seven permits in the course of a year is not at all un- 
common with the fourteen or fifteen-year-old boy, which means 
that he has had as many jobs within the same period of time. 


The great majority of boys who leave school at fourteen drift 
into unskilled employments between sixteen and eighteen. Those 
who take up work in the skilled trades are ill-prepared to be- 
come efficient craftsmen. When they enter the machine shop we 
find that they have not the necessary knowledge of mathematics 
to become good all around machinists. Printer apprentices, we 
find, do not have sufficient knowledge of reading, writing, spelling 
and punctuation to become good printers, 
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A few years ago most American employers believed that auto- 
matic machinery would entirely solve the problem of efficiency in 
industry and that the machine operator’ would gradually take the 
place of the skilled machinists. The more progressive and far- 
seeing among them are now beginning to feel the need of skilled 
workmanship. They have found that the unskilled operator, 
who has learned only one process, is wasteful of material and 
cannot turn out a product which will hold the market against 
the products of other countries. Hence it is that they are lament- 
ing the dearth of skilled workmen. The conditions in the ma- 
chine shop and the lack of proper vocational preparation on the 
part of children entering industry, are in a great measure re- 
sponsible for the dearth of skilled workmen in the United States 
at the present time. It is the business of the school and of in- 
dustry to remedy this situation. Neither is capable of doing it 
alone. Not more than five per cent of the skilled trades can be 
taught in school, and these only in a very imperfect manner. 
The school is doing nearly all that can be expected of it when it 
teaches the student the branches necessary for a broad under- 
standing of his vocation. Without the cooperation of the em- 
ployer it can do little towards turning out efficient workmen. 
The employer must be prepared to give his apprentices the op- 
portunity of learning a trade. He must be prepared to shift them 
from one process to another so that at the end of their apprentice- 
ship period they may have the knowledge and experience neces- 
sary for the really skilled mechanic. 

Much more fundamental, however, than vocational prepara- 
tion and the process of learning a trade, is the problem of voca- 
tional advisement. You cannot prepare a boy for an occupation 
for which he is not fitted. All our vocational work, therefore, 
will be of little avail if we are unable to assist the boys in select- 
ing their occupations intelligently. 

What can the Catholic school or the Catholic parish contribute 
towards the solution of this problem? Before addressing our- 
selves to the central theme of this discussion, it was necessary 
to make a cursory survey of the conditions under which children 
enter industry in our time with the hope of realizing more fully 
the need of proper vocational direction. 
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One of the great functions of education is to guide persons 
in making wise selections in life. It ought to guide them intel- 
lectually so that they may be able correctly to appraise their 
various moral and social relations. It ought to guide them 
morally so that they may have proper standards for action and 
proper motives for living up to these standards. Finally, it 
ought to direct them in the art of making a living; that is, it 
ought to guide them into those occupations which bring out the 
best things in their nature, and which do not interfere with their 
health and morals. In order to attain this latter object the 
teaching of the schoo! should be as closely related to life as pos- 
sible. In the class in geography, for instance, the teacher should 
pay particular attention to the industries of different sections of 
the country. He should explain the various industrial processes 
in the city in which the school is located. In the class in civics 
the children should also be given an idea of the industries of 
their own as well as of the neighboring cities in which they are 
liable to take up their life’s work. In the class in English com- 
position the students may be asked to describe different industrial 
processes. In directing the pupils to write a composition on in- 
dustry, the teacher should be prepared to describe to them the 
different processes in that industry. A trip through the factory 
after school will prove most helpful in acquainting school chil- 
dren with different industrial processes. 

Benjamin Franklin tells us in his autobiography that before 
selecting his occupation he made a tour of the different shops in 
Boston in company with his father. It was only after he had 
made a general survey of the different industrial opportunities 
of the city that he decided to become a printer. If our school 
children could only be induced to follow the example of Franklin 
we would have greater efficiency and fewer misfits in the in- 
dustrial world. 

Until very recently the vocational advice which the teacher 
gave the pupils was based largely on personal experience or 
general observation and reading. We had very little first hand 
and exact information in regard to opportunities in the different 
trades and professions. The teacher who did not have industrial 
experience was therefore at a great disadvantage. Within the 
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past few years, however, comprehensive industrial surveys have 
been made in a number of the large industrial centers. These 
surveys and the monographs published by the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education supply us with rather exact information 
in regard to the different industries, trades and professions in 
the United States. If we could only devise some means of mak- 
ing this information available in a simple form for our teache:s 
we would be doing a great service. They could use it to good 
advantage in classes in English, civics, arithmetic and geography 
in the grade schools, and perhaps might find it possible to de- 
vote at least one hour a week to giving eighth grade students 
specific vocational information. Would it not be possible for the 
Catholic Educational Association or Parish School Department 
to make available for parish school teachers, existing informa- 
tion in regard to opportunities in various industries, trades and 
professions ? 

In view of the fact that the fourteen-year-old boy is ill-pre- 
pared to select his life’s work, and that his opportunities in the 
industrial world are very limited, the best advice that can be 
given him is to continue in school for two years longer. Ali 
recent ‘surveys show that boys who continue in school until they 
are sixteen make much more efficient workers than those who 
leave school at fourteen. The teacher should endeavor to con- 
vince the boy that he will have a chance of securing a better 
position by remaining in school for a longer period, that his 
chances for promotion will be far greater, and that his earnings 
will more than compensate for the money loss which he may 
have sustained between fourteen and sixteen. 

All vocational advisement, whether it is carried on in or out 
of school, should lay particular stress on the health aspects of the 
different vocations. Every effort should be made to prevent 
boys and girls, men and women, from engaging in work which 
would be detrimental to their health. A person with a weak 
heart, for instance, should not be allowed to run an elevator. 
Persons susceptible to tuberculosis should not be allowed to work 
in a dusty trade. When we fully understand the susceptibility of 
different people to the diseases of industry, we shall avoid many 
of the misplacements which now occur. If we had a true 
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knowledge of industriai hazards and the susceptibilities of work- 
ers to those hazards, we could guide people into industry more 
intelligently and protect each from the special dangers which 
confront him, 


Vocational guidance should analyze the cultural possibilities 
of the different vocations so as to encourage the promotion of 
culture in all walks of life. The housewife who treats her work 
as drudgery has no happiness in this world. If she could only 
see the beauty of simple art in the home, it would tend to trans- 
form her work from drudgery to pleasure. The farmer who 
sees nothing but hard toil in his work is an unhappy creature. 
He might find supreme pleasure in his occupation if he saw 
the application of science and art in his daily work. The black- 
smith who merely nails on shoes of a crude character cannot 
find particular joy in it, but the blacksmith who does shoeing 
as an art, with precise reference to beauty and perfect use, finds 
an ever increasing pleasure in his accomplishment. All through 
the vocations of life there is the possibility of stimulating inter- 
est by a full understanding of the simple applications of science 
and art. 

The vocational advisement given in the school will not. attain 
its purpose if it is not followed by some organized effort to place 
children in the right kind of positions. Children need a helping 
hand to guide them on their entry into the industrial world. 
They also need someone to follow them up after they have 
gone to work in order to advise them in regard to change of 
occupation and to induce them to continue their studies in part- 
time or evening schools. 

Nearly everybody will admit that so far as Catholic children 
are concerned, the parish school is in a better position to do this 
work than any other institution. Everybody recognizes the in- 
fluence for good which the Catholic pastor exercises over the 
children of the parish. In vocational advisement he has a chance 
of capitalizing his influence to the fullest extent. Catholic par- 
ishes are doing a great deal at the present time to help children to 
secure positions, but their work might be made more efficient if 
done in an organized way. 

The public school systems of many of our large cities have 
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already set a precedent in this work. Vocation bureaus have 
been organized for the purpose of advising boys and girls who are 
about to leave school in regard to the selection of an occupation, 
following them up after they have gone to work and advising 
them in regard to changes of position and inducing them to 
continue their studies in part-time or evening schools. One or 
more teachers are set aside in each school to devote part of their 
time to vocational advisement in cooperation with the central 
bureau. This same plan could be developed: in most of the 
Catholic dioceses with very little expense. An efficient bureau 
would not cost more than $10,000 a year, and if the Bishop could 
detail two or three young priests to the work, it would not cost 
more than half of this amount. The good which such a bureau 
could accomplish for the young boys and girls would be out of 
all proportion to its cost. All children about to leave school 
should be directed to the vocation bureau. Those in charge 
of the work at the central office would have rather complete in- 
formation. in regard to opportunities in the city and would be 
in a position to place children in positions having the greatest 
prospects for the future. The bureau should be supplied with 
a complete school record of each child. After the children have 
been placed in positions it should keep in close touch with them. 
Committees should be appointed in each parish to cooperate in 
promoting the welfare of children who have gone to work. 
When the bureau finds that the boy is not doing his work satis- 
factorily, it should give him the proper advice. In this it should 
find the cooperation of the pastor and the parish committee most 
helpful. 

The diocesan bureau should organize classes in vocational in- 
formation for juvenile workers. These classes can easily be 
conducted in connection with the parish school. The pastor, 
with the aid of the local committee, ought to have little difficulty 
in inducing the boys who are engaged in blind alley occupations 
to attend the classes. These evening vocation classes will in- 
volve very little expense to the parish or diocesan bureau. Per- 
sons prominent in different trades, occupations and professions 
may be invited to lecture to the boys on the various opportunities 
which the vocations of their own city present. The superin- 
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tendent of a machine shop, for instance, may be invited to de- 
scribe the different processes in the machine trade and the op- 
portunities which these trades offer. The superintendent of an 
electrical shop may be invited to lecture on electrical work; the 
superintendent of a foundry, on moulding; the superintendent 
of a printing establishment, on the printing trade. Wherever 
possible the lectures should be illustrated by stereopticon views or 
motion pictures. After attending these vocational talks twice a 
week for a period of three months, the boys will have a fairly 
good idea of the various opportunities open to them in their 
own city. 

After the boy has decided to take up a particular trade or 
occupation, the next step is to give him such practical vocational 
instruction as will prove most useful to him in his work. If it 
is not possible to give this vocational instruction in connection 
with parish school, the boy should be advised to attend the eve- 
ning vocational classes given in the public schools. 


It is scarcely necessary to remind ourselves of the well known 
fact that it is impossible to teach trades in the evening classes. 
Measured by the time ordinarily required to learn a trade in the 
shop it would take from fifteen to twenty years to train a skilled 
mechanic in the evening school. In the evening class, however, 
we can teach the children the common language of all the skilled 
trades; namely, mathematics, blue print reading, and free hand 
drawing. All students of vocational education admit that the 
evening school becomes most effective when it supplements the 
work done in the shop. It is only after the young apprentice 
has been engaged in a trade for a certain period of time that he 
recognizes his own limitations. He realizes that he needs a great 
deal of information which cannot be acquired in the shop. It 
is an easy matter to convince a young electrical worker appren- 
tice, who spends his days in laying wires or installing electrical 
fixtures, that he cannot become an all-round skilled worker ‘with- 
out some knowledge of architectural drawing. The young ma- 
chinist apprentice can easily be convinced that it is impossible 
for him to become a skilled mechanic without some knowledge 
of the different methods of shop calculation, of blue print read- 
ing, and free-hand drawing. It is the function of the evening 
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school to supply the young worker with this supplementary 
knowledge which is necessary to make him a good mechanic, and 
which cannot be acquired in modern shops. 

In order to attract and hold the attention of the young worker, 
all the instruction in.the evening school should be given in short 
unit courses. It is the universal experience of every teacher in 
the evening schools that classes extending over a long period of 
time are doomed to failure. Persons who have to work all day 
do not relish giving up three evenings a week during the entire 
winter season, On the other hand, if they are given to under- 
stand that they can increase their earning power by taking a 
four weeks’ course, the chances are that they will take the course 
and attend the classes regularly. 


Many Catholic educators over-emphasize the difficulty of con- 
ducting evening vocational classes in connection with the parish 
school. They feel, among other things, that the expense would 
be too great. In this connection, however, it is well to remember 
that mechanical equipment is‘not necessary for the successful 
evening class. Instruction may be carried on in shop mathe- 
matics, blue print reading and free-hand drawing without the 
aid of mechanical equipment. If it is deemed necessary to give 
actual shop work, it ought to be possible to make arrangements 
for the use of a machine shop for two or three evenings a week. 
The owner of the shop will have no serious objection to the use 
of his equipment provided the instruction is carried on under 
the direction of a reliable teacher. 

The teacher problem will be the most difficult one for the eve- 
ning school. It is of the first importance that instruction be 
given by men actually engaged in the trades, and it will be dif- 
ficult to get these men to devote themselves to the work without 
salary. The item of teachers’ salaries in a well-organized eve- 
ning school, would, in all probability, amount to about $1,500. 
If two or three parishes could be induced to unite in the estab- 
lishment of the school the expense to be met by each would be 
much less. 

While vocational advisement, placement and vocational in- 
struction can be carried on more effectively under the direction 
of a diocesan bureau, it will not be necessary for the Catholic 
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pastor to await the development of this bureau before inaugurat- 
ing the work. The pastor, or the assistant in charge of the 
school, can see to it that the vocational aspects of the different 
subjects taught in the grades are emphasized. He will find it 
possible to have the eighth grade pupils given vocational instruc- 
tion for one hour a week. He can organize a placement bureau 
on a small scale. He will find it possible to institute the eve- 
ning classes on vocational information for the working boys of 
the parish. He should even find it possible to organize evening 
classes for the purpose of teaching the boys branches directly 
related to the trades in which they are engaged, or about to 
engage in. If he is unable at first to find the money to pay his 
teachers, let him appeal to some of the men of the parish to 
volunteer their services. He should at least be able to secure 
volunteer service for the vocational information classes. 


DISCUSSION 


BrorHer Tuomas, C. F, X.: Not: having had the pleasure of seeing 


Dr. O’Grady’s paper before to-day, I took it for granted that the question 
would be treated both from the secular and religious viewpoint, the 
latter being the major topic. 

Vocational advisement is the futhering, encouraging and advising the 
ideals of childhood. God deigns to call every man to some particular 
work in life and He also gives the necessary grace to render coopera- 
tion possible. The young man of to-day is the hope of the future. As 
each generation passes away the new blood with lofty aims must be pre- 
pared to fill the places of those of the present. It then becomes the 
duty of the teacher to prepare the youth so that he may be able to per- 
form the duties which society may demand from him in the future. 

We know from experience with children that every one of them has 
some idea in his mind of what he would like to be. Ask the smallest 
boy the question: ‘What are you going to be when you become a man?” 
and the ready answer, one a fireman, one a policeman, another a doctor 
and another a priest. The ambition of these youngsters is certainly re- 
markable. There is no shame attached to the ambition which fills the 
breast of the noble youth around us. The desire of gaining wealth or 
fame may be praiseworthy in most cases, for God does not call them to 
anything more. The world is made up of all classes of men and the 
rank and file form the greater portion, yet it is deplorable that nothing 
more is offered to these noble and generous souls, who with -proper 
advice would be developed into men of sterling cha.. cter. 

The wise and zealous teacher has a grave and heavy siaisnabtiity 
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in this matter. Many teachers think that their work has been completed 
if their class has been brought up to the standard of the school schedule. 
As far as the child is concerned, the teacher’s work has only begun. 
Must the youth go out into the world with no thought of the future but 
his own guidance? The wide-awake teacher watches with careful eye 
the development of his pupils. He discovers the germ of a vocation and 
develops it by encouragement. He sees in one every sign of a good 
mechanic, another the business man, and another the professional man. 
In his general talks on vocations he should make it plain to these im- 
mature minds that vocation means a person’s calling in life and not as 
the majority of young men think when they hear the word vocation, 
that it always means the study for the ministry. 

The question arises, what should a teacher do in the matter? Let 
us suppose that one of his pupils shows marked ability in some particu- 
lar line, say drawing. Naturally, the ability which the child shows gives 
us a hint as to the trend of his calling in life and a little advice given 
with tact will put him on the right road to success. To illustrate by 
a concrete example: 

I knew a young man. who, when he was sixteen years of age was 
very desirous of becoming a pattern-maker. On being received as an 
apprentice, the old man at the bench looked at the youth in short 
trousers and asked him if he wanted to become a real pattern-maker, or 
simply a journeyman. The enthusiastic lad replied that he wanted to be 
a real pattern maker. “Then,” the old man said, “take my advice, go to a 
mechanical night school where you can learn machine drawing; when you 
get through with that go to some shop where they make engines and 
learn that branch of pattern-making; spend another year where they 
build ships, and you will then be a full fledged pattern-maker.” The 
youth in question followed the old man’s advice to the letter, spending 
four years as an apprentice, at the same time attending night school, 
then two years more in the Baldwin Locomotive Works, and one year 
in the Cramp Shipyards. Before he was thirty he was foreman of one 
of the largest American locomotive works, a position he still holds. 

It is an anxious and a perplexing moment for parents and teachers 
when they have discovered the calling of their young charges. The 
number of places to be filled are far less in proportion to those who 
are to fill them, yet let us foster their vocations regardless of how im- 
possible it may seem that they should ever be realized. 

I remember having a boy in class some few years ago, and if ever 
there was a dreamer he was one. One day, on our annual altar boy’s 
picnic, this dreamer killed a large black snake. He brought it to me and 
[ dissected it for him. He asked me more questions in five minutes than 
I could answer in a week. Seeing his interest, some few days after- 
wards I questioned him in regard to his future calling. His prompt 
answer was, “I want to be a surgeon.” I encouraged him in his de- 
sire and also spoke to his mother about his inclination. She bought him 
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‘ 
a set of dissecting instruments. In a few weeks she came to me with 
both hands up. “What have you put into that boy’s head! He has my 
house ruined with bugs, rats and mice.” A few years later she came 
back, this time with open arms, telling me that my dreamer had graduated 
second in his class of one hundred and twenty-five at Johns Hopkins 
University. 

The main topic of our discussion is vocations for the Church, either 
for the priesthood or religious orders. 

Here is where the teacher can show his best results. I know there are 
many who are rather timid in advising pupils between the ages of four- 
teen and sixteen, to follow the religious calling. The minds of most 
children at this age are most retentive in regard to ordinary school 
subjects. Why should they not be with this subject as well? Is it wrong 
to teach a young boy to do something that is grand and noble? Is there 
any work more noble than to bring a young mind to a high, religious 
calling? Untold vocations are lost, due to neglect of advice on this 
subject. Here I believe a teacher can do more good by one private 
conversation than he can by a dozen general talks on the question of 
religious calling. 

A few statistics of my own religious order will show the watchful 
zeal of some of our teachers. Over one third of the members of our 
order were former pupils and every one of these entered between the 
ages of fourteen and seventeen. To-day we maintain a school just for 
this purpose and the present scholastic year has forty-two candidates 
under seventeen years of age. Surely not a bad record. 

The first and last means for a true vocation is prayer. God injects 
into every soul an inclination to His service either secular or religious. 
To every man He has assigned his work and as man does this work so 
is his life a success or a failure. The child must be taught to pray 
earnestly for guidance in his calling. Our Saviour says, “You have not 
chosen Me, but I have chosen you.” 
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THE ROLE OF THE TEACHER IN FOSTERING 
VOCATIONS 


BROTHER EUGENE A. PAULIN, S. M., FERGUSON, MO. 

The subject of vocations was treated so thoroughly and well 
at the Cincinnati convention by Very Rev. B. P. O’Reilly in 
his paper on the “Necessity and Means of Promoting Vocations 
to Teaching Orders”, that there is little left to be said. The 
present paper has a more restricted purpose, inasmuch as it 
addresses itself exclusively to teachers and insists upon means 
and methods open to them for enlisting recruits for the priest- 
hood and for the religious state. 

To speak before such an audience as this of the glories and 
advantages of following the special calls of God would be an 
arraignment either of your sincerity or of the totality of your 
sacrifice to the interests of your holy state. As there is no call 
for such an aspersion, let us proceed to a cursory view of the 
present status of recruitment, indicating some of the obstacles 
met with and some of the means to be employed to increase the 
number of vocations among the boys and girls entrusted to our 
care, 

That the number of candidates for the priesthood and for the 
religious state is not at all adequate to the needs, will be at- 
tested to by our Bishops as well as by the superiors of the 
various orders of Brothers and Sisters. “The harvest is great 
but the laborers are few”, has ever been the cry of those in- 
terested in the harvest. Let us pray “the Lord of the harvest 
that He send laborers into His vineyard”, but let us not stop with 
this, let us be convinced that there is an active rdle for us in the 
work of recruitment. 

First and foremost is the example we give our pupils. The 
children should see in us the embodiment of their ideal and 
hence we should never give any indications of distaste with our 
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profession. We have sacrificed all things except happiness, and 
that we have retained the latter should be at least as evideni 
as that we have surrendered all the rest. Our hearts and souls 
should be in our work and there also should be our delight. 
Children are great hero worshippers and are easily fascinated 
by a strong personality. On the other hand there is no more 
effective way of diverting a higher vocation than by moods and 
oddities of temper. They will certainly not be induced to pur- 
sue a calling whose followers make themselves detested. 


We should have our hearts in our work and furthermore our 
teaching should he impregnated with all that is high and holy. 
As long as its sensibility is almost the exclusive faculty of the 
child, it is kept at home with its parents, but as soon as the 
intellect awakens it is sent to school and we are made the re- 
positories of the great treasure. The parents transmit their 
authority to which we join the prestige of knowledge. But we 
must in no sense be content to instruct, we must give lessons 
of faith, prevent vice and inspire virtue. If we desire priests 
and religious to come from our class we must first of all have 
good Christians. We must be unselfish, give even our leisure 
in order to perfect ourselves in our profession. The child will 
not fail to notice the whole-heartedness of its teacher. It wants 
us, not our goods, and our love for souls should be our incen- 
tive to devotedness. We should endeavor to take the child by 
the heart, and the best way to secure this is to give it a bit of our 
own heart. Love it and we can do with it what we want. Love it 
in prayer by offering it to God; love it in its games in order to 
become better acquainted with it; love it in sadness in order to 
dry its tears; love it in its studies in order to advance it in knowl- 
edge ; love it even in its faults in order to be able to correct them 
without either rigor or weakness. 

The life of the teacher is full of little struggles, but these 
should merely be occasions for practicing patience. We should 
never yield by weakness to the caprices of the child, nor show 
bad humor or anger, but combine maternal goodness with wise 
severity. We must even be content to work on without recog- 
nition from our pupils and prepare ourselves to find some of 
them turn out bad in the end. Our gaze should be directed be- 
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yond the present life to the reward of the life to come. Here 
it is the deeply Christian and religious spirit that counts and it 
should be from the Sacred Heart of Jesus that we obtain 
courage and strength. If we have no esteem and love for our 
vocation we drag on the chain of duty. Our work is a torment, 
and by compromising the interests of the Church we endanger 
our own salvation. If we but consider the great things to which 
God calls us, all will be different. We will give ourselves with 
equal ardor to prayer and to study, because we know that solid 
piety and profound science are the surest guarantees for the 
success Of our work. We will be zealous above all for the 
formation of the heart and mind of the child. The prayer at 
the beginning of school will not be made a disagreeable duty, 
the assistance at Mass or religious services will not be considered 
as time lost to study or to recreation ; religion will be made a source 
of life rather than of indifference. Everything religious will be 
made to appear great, and not mere formalities, insignificant 
affairs of sentiment, practices for the simple and the illiterate. 
Confession, Communion, holy Mass, will be made to appear, as 
they really are, centers towards which everything converges in 
the day or week. In order that the child become interested, 
give it some socia! intentions: suggest that it pray for its country, 
for its parents, for sinners. The idea of interceding before God 
for the wicked will make it better understand the mission of the 
divine Mediator and instill into it a truly apostolic spirit. 

But it is not sufficient to pray and go to Communion. It is 
in vain that we flatter ourselves of having made Christians if 
we have not even made men of our pupils. The true value of 
aman is found in his character, and the chief means for the 
development of this is mortification. Let us teach the child to 
make, each day, some sacrifice for God, some surrender of its 
pleasure, and then it will be ready to respond with generosity 
to the higher call should it come. 

There is one thing, however, that we must avoid and that 
is— preaching. There is nothing more disastrous than the in- 
troduction of a clear-cut distinction between the hours given 
to religion and the hours given to profane science. The two 
should be as soul and body not divided: the one, narrow and 
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obscure, is for God; the other broad, brightened with the rays 
of knowledge, is pagan. The former diminishes as the child 
advances, the latter increases, becomes more and more embel- 
lished, and finally invades everything. Instead of a temple it 
becomes a theater, where all things have their place save the 
crucifix. The direct teaching of religion is certainly to be 
honored, it should be the best prepared and the most enjoyed by 
the children. But it is possible to know all the doctrines and 
still be devoid of faith. Hence the importance that we be in- 
spired, impregnated with faith, in other words, that we be men 


of faith. 


Let it not be supposed that all this counts only for the teach- 
ers of the upper grades. The primary teachers have likewise 
this important duty of favorably impressing their pupils. How 
can there be question of gathering a harvest when nothing has 
been sown? And where can the good seed be sown to better 
advantage than in the heart-soil of God’s little ones, soil which 
sin has not as vet hardened? And how much easier for the 
primary teacher is this task now, since “the Pope of the Little 
Children” has permitted them to receive their Eucharistic God 
at an age when they still possess the priceless treasure of bap- 
tismal innocence! This “Bread of Angels”, this “Wine spring- 
ing forth virgins”, must of necessity prepare the souls of at 
least one or other of these innocent children to receive the seed 
of religious vocation, if we but take the trouble to plant it. 
What though another gather the harvest! The Recording Angel 
will not forget our part in securing these new apostles, though 
perhaps recognition by man be entirely wanting. It is certain 
that if the Book of Life be opened, many a vocation recorded 
there would be shown to have resulted from the zeal and de- 
votedness of the teachers of the lower primary grades. A 
Sister teaching the baby class in one of our schools had occasion 
to go through the list of her class of thirty years ago and noted 
that out of some ninety pupils, twenty had become priests or 
religious. It can hardly be supposed that this particular year 
was an exception. What a great consolation and encouragement 
this must have afforded her in her noble work! 


May the primary teachers never forget that the same Saviour 
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who said: “Suffer the little children to come unto Me”, 
exhorts them to aid Him in keeping these souls pure and unde- 
filed, when He adds: “It is not the will of your heavenly 
Father that one of these little ones should perish.” 


We should not be content, however, with these general means 
of edification in order to attract our pupils to the priesthood or 
to the religious state. We must go farther and complete the 
work by judicious suggestion and solicitation. There are three 
elements that enter as factors in vocation: a divine invitation, a 
personal acceptance, and an intervention by third parties. It is 
a triangular process indeed, but so is the whole system of 
Christianity, else the eternal priesthood would have no reason 
of being. If each soul could claim to depend directly and en- 
tirely on its divine Maker there would be an end of the Chris- 
tian ministry. Not all the relations in this triangular process 
are equally important. The relation between the soul and God 
will always remain the primary one, in view of which the other 
relations are created ;— the mission of ordination between God 
and His representative and the mission of ministration between 
these representatives and the individual. These relations obtain 
in the invitation to the religious life as well as in the general 
call to salvation. So far as the primary relation between God 
and the soul is concerned, any one may enter religion, others 
should and some must. But the human intervention of God’s 
representatives may modify this relation, for God governs the 
world through human agents. These agents in the religious life 
are the superiors, and it is their duty to interpret the signs of 
vocation, to determine the requisites for admission, to judge 
of motives. Left to himself the candidate would be liable to 
confuse the signs and misinterpret the requisites. 

The primary relation between God and each individual is, how- 
ever, affected by human agencies which may. come into play. 
There are Nathaniels whom Jesus sees and knows and means 
to call, but who must wait for some Philip to show them the way. 
Almost every soul that enters religion can speak of some Philip 
who came to find him after finding Jesus. Almost every religious 
can recall some day when he was in the same condition as the 
Ethiopian eunuch leaving Jerusalem behind him, and who met 
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that same Philip and appealed to him for help: “How can | 
unless some man show me?’ And the attitude of these 
Philips is even more important than the attitude of the Nathan- 
iels or the eunuchs whom they are called upon to guide or ad- 
vise. “God leaves free choice to the person called,” says 
Father Vermeersch, “but not to those whose duty it is to ad- 
vise.” 

St. Anthony the Hermit and St. Francis of Assisi heard the 
closer call of God in a sermon, St. Ignatius of Loyola found his 
inspiration in the Lives of the Saints, but St. Francis Xavier 
found his Philip in St. Ignatius, who invited him and almost 
importuned him with the warning “What doth it profit a man 
if he gain the whole world and suffer the loss of his soul?” 
Sermons are general, looks are casual, but if St. Ignatius had 
not scught his Nathaniel, the Church might not have had its St. 
Francis Xavier. 

We are too often tempted to leave the issue to God and to 
each one’s soul. We often act as if we believed that some 
angel from heaven will come at the critical time with the critical 
inspiration, with the word that vivifies or the thought that con- 
verts. We forget that personal solicitation is a mighty factor 
in the affairs of the soul, and that it is a method ordained by 
God and engrafted into the very essence of the missionary 
spirit. “Go teach all nations” . . . . “Faith cometh by 
hearing”. 

The call to a religious vocation often comes best from a fel- 
low man, and may sometimes be designed to make itself heard 
only through him. Father Chaminade, the venerated founder 
of the Society of Mary, was a master in this art of missionary 
work “by one and one”. When he started the Sodality in Bor- 
deaux in 1800, after the French Revolution, he noticed two 
exemplary young men who attended regularly at Mass and de- 
votions of the Oratory. He spoke to them and introduced them 
to each other, outlined the plan of the Sodality, and asked each 
of them to bring another promising young man with him to the 
next meeting. Four young men attended the next Sunday, and 
again each one was pledged to return with another one, and so 
the circle of good went ever widening through personal solicita- 
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tion. It was only a repetition of the method of the early 
Church — the spoken word. In these days of endless print we 
are apt to forget the power and the magic of the spoken word 
especially when it is inspired by love, free from self-interest, 
fortified by good example, and aided by the impulse of prayer. 
There have been deluding doctrines that killed all zeal in per- 
sonal work, and acted as an incubus even upon the fervent but 
timorous and over-careful soul, who waited for a call from 
God, perhaps like Saul’s, or for a moving of the waters by an 
angel from heaven whose visits, we know, were few and far- 
between. 

Other modes of life find in outside circumstances the means 
of attraction and perpetuation, other professions offer induce- 
ments that appeal to earthly appetites and need no organized 
recruiting staff; we of the religious life must depend upon the 
inner man in man; we are the spiritual-minded, selected even 
from among the spiritual, and we have no concrete attractions 
or palpable advantages to set off against the rewards of the 
world, but we have then all the more need of the spirit-to-spirit, 
the heart-to-heart solicitation, even if it be only to supplement 
the inner workings of another soul whom God is inviting. A 
voice is needed, an inspiration is waiting, words are to be said; 
and we ourselves may be that voice, our thoughts the in- 
spiration, our words the inducement and the sweet attrac- 
tion for which another soul is destined to wait before entering 
religion or the priesthood. St. Thomas Aquinas says: “Those 
who induce others to enter religion, not only commit no sin, 
but merit a great reward.” When we hear that the harvest in- 
deed is great but the laborers few, let us also remember that 
even those few laborers are not all in the field because some 
heard the call and came not, — or because they did not hear a 
call that might have been destined to reach them only through us. 

It is a commendable practice to give pupils a talk upon voca- 
tions from time to time. Our catechism lessons will furnish us 
ample occasions for exposing the true principles of the religious 
life, and no teacher should dispense himself from this important 
duty. Well regulated sodalities and confraternities will likewise 
furnish opportunities of cultivating vocations. Literature of 
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propaganda can also be used for the same purpose; such books 
as The Gutding Star. What Shall I Be, and Vocations should 
find their place in every school library. 


In the work of fostering vocations it is well for us to know 
the obstacles we are likely to meet, in order that we be prepared 
for them. First and foremost we must expect opposition from 
the world. They have persecuted the Master and are they 
likely to spare the disciples? The spirit of the world is the very 
opposite of that required in the religious state and the weakness 
and effeminacy of modern times has but served to widen the 
breach. Even physically we are a degenerate race. In spite 
of the boasted progress in medicine and hygiene the average 
age has been increased but five years, from 28 to 33. The law 
of fasting so readily borne by our ancestors has become a yoke 
for us, the weapons and tools of our forefathers frighten us. 
It is but natural, therefore, that the youth of to-day should 
grow pensive at the prospect of a life in the convent which has 
always been represented to him as filled with austerities. The 
moral decadence is even more appalling. Man 'experiences two 
opposite currents in his nature, the one of the flesh, the other of 
the spirit. They are constant and superposed like the trade- 
winds. How few therc are in the world who resist the lower 
current! “Follow nature” is the slogan and all that curbs the 
appetites is thrown aside as obstruction. Present-day society 
shows little that is of an elevated nature. The sense of obe- 
dience is not in evidence and business is oftentimes nothing more 
than the art of making dupes. But what is most deplorable is 
the lack of faith. If the rudder is good the pilot can succeed 
even against a severe tempest. If a man have faith there is 
still hope; passions may cause trouble for a time but the intellect 
will eventually get the upperhand. But at present faith has 
diminished and remains simply as a twilight. Christ has been 
veiled and new prophets of reason have arisen to take His 
place. The so-called intellectuals deny, the common people are 
indifferent or waver in faith. The delicate flower of higher 
vocation will have but a precarious existence in a soil such as 
this, 

In the second place we have met, and can expect to meet dif- 
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ficulties from parents. Msgr, d’Hulst has well characterized 
their attitude in these words: “By the frivolity of their habits, 
by the worldliness of their lives, by their habitual distrust to- 
wards the things of God, parents render themselves responsible 
for the failure of a superior vocation for which honor God had 
destined the soul of their child.” There is a mass of prejudice 
among ordinary people against the religious state. What can 
be done to change this condition? Let us endeavor to cure it 
by methods of persuasion, and make use of every opportunity 
to furnish correct ideas, either to parents or to their children. 
Let us represent to them that it is an honor without equal to 
be the object of God’s special choice, because in the eyes of 
Heaven the religious and sacredotal states are at the very top of 
the social ladder, that we should therefore be most anxious to 
reply to His call, and fear to put any obstacle in the way either 
in ourselves or in others. Furthermore the general higher 
Christian spirit of which there was question above, will clear 
the atmosphere of the wrong impressions of the worldly-wise. 

Other obstacles that we are likely to encounter arise from the 
children themselves.. Some are so extremely light-minded that 
they do not even hear the interior call. Others hear the invita- 
tion of grace, as we learn from confidences they make to us the 
day after their first Communion or after a good retreat; at 
first they appear to be docile to this attraction, but their project 
does not eventuate, and they launch with their comrades into 
the common channel as though nothing had happened. It can 
readily be admitted that with some there has been illusion, en- 
thusiasm of the imagination or the heart, so that the spark 
lasted only as long as the breath which fanned it. But for the 
others, what could explain the fact of a vocation rejected by 
souls who retain their faith and pious practices even in the 
world? The best method to obtain a reply is by observation of 
what daily passes before our eyes among the children in our 
charge. 

The first phenomenon which strikes us is the environment in 
which their education is accomplished. Life at present is one 
round of excitement, of sensations, in which everything must be 
seen, everything must be known, everything must be dabbled 
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into; a life in which there is no place for reflection upon that 
which concerns them most of all: God, their destiny, their duty. 
This tendency has influenced even the physical temperaments 
of the child of to-day, so that the number of nervous tempera- 
ments is always on the increase, and in its turn this physical 
state reacts upon the soul, so that calm self-possession, patience, 
continuity of effort and strength of will are becoming more and 
more difficult. Hence it is easy to see what incompatibilities 
arise between the simple enclosed life of the convent, uniform 
even to monotony, and continually filled with labors, and this 
impressionism, this love of change which the child has taken 
from his surroundings and which is, so to say, incorporated into 
his very organs. 

Another sign of the times is the thirst for sensual enjoyments, 
the indefinite multiplication of bodily needs, the passion for 
comfort and the abhorrence of anything that restrains. In 
consequence of the solvent action of such effeminacy, health 
itself becomes enfeebled and requires delicate handling. This 


likewise dces not agree with our way of life. What heroic 
effort is necessary to accept and support for any length of time 
the vows of religion, when there is found in our very organism 
tendencies which render their accomplishment almost impossible. 


Independently of these difficulties, which are of a physiological 
nature, we find others in the moral order, which are no less 
great. First of all let us consider the prevalent weakness of 
will, ‘“‘Men are what their wills make them,” says St. Augustine, 
and in fact the will being that in man which belongs to him most 
intimately, it is precisely that which gives him his moral value; 
it is not the learned man but the man of good will who is truly 
the good man. Everything, absolutely everything in the Chris- 
tian life, can be reduced to the action of grace and the cor- 
respondence which man brings to it by means of his will. This 
is true above all in the matter of vocation. Once the divine 
call is clearly manifested to conscience, the will should inter- 
fere either to give or to refuse consent. The decisive point is 
to maintain sufficient energy of will in order to cooperate with 
grace, so that vocation to the religious state meets a strong will, 
well-armed against the appetites from within and the allurements 
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from without. Too often the contrary is the case. To reply 
affirmatively to the divine advances, the youth foresees that he 
will be obliged to break ties of family and of friendship, that he 
will be called upon to leave an easy-going life, perhaps face a 
tempest from his parents upon the declaration of his designs; 
and that being more than he can stand, he gives up. Let us not 
be deceived, this is the drama which is enacted in many a heart, 
and the denouement can be explained by the fact that the will 
lacked strength, either because it never functioned, or because 
it was enfeebled by sensuality, or finally because light was 
lacking to guide conscience. 

After this detailed examination we can see how vocations 
can be made sterile by those who are their objects. This may 
be due to three causes: light-mindedness, indolence, lack of faith 
and of will. But who are responsible for these? Without 
doubt the subjects themselves whom God calls, but also those 
who have had charge of their education. To decide precisely 
what proportion of blame belongs to each is not easy; in the 
work of education there is established a very intimate solidarity 
between the one who gives and the one who receives, and the 
scrutiny of man can not be sufficiently penetrating to discern 
at what point the role of one begins and that of the other ends. 
At least let it be said that parents and their substitutes are 
bound in strict justice to neglect nothing that is essential in the 
accomplishment of their duty towards their children, and 
reciprocally the latter are obliged to profit according to their 
individual abilities, by the care of their educators. To obviate 
these results it is important that teachers warn children against 
indolence and levity; train them to habits of endurance and 
renunciation. Repeat over and over again that it is impossible 
to accomplish anything in this world except by dint of taking 
pains or overcoming difficuities. To remove levity try to bring 
the child to reflect upon what it is doing, to endeavor to lead 
more and more a calm serious life, removed from the constant 
agitation of the world, from that whirlpool into which it would 
be soon drawn. Finally endeavor to form in him a well-dis- 
ciplined wil!, because restlessness and inconstancy are due to a 
will that has not been trained to keep the mind in check. 
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We must likewise prepare ourselves for failures in this work 
of recruitment and not let ourselves be discouraged by them 
Experienced persons attribute these failures to three principal 
causes: either the work has not been begun early enough, it has 
been pushed through too rapidly, or it was not sufficiently 
Christian in spirit. At a time when the world, less impious and 
corrupt than at present, offered fewer dangers to youth, there 
would be a real advantage in deferring questions concerning 
vocations to maturer years. It would be easier to judge of their 
dispositions and aptitudes, their intellects would be more de- 
veloped, and their ideas with reference to a choice of life would 
be much clearer and they would be able to give better guarantees 
of perseverance. But this is not the case at present. Exposed 
to the dangers of the world, promising youths are only too 
prone to lose all ideas of a higher life, unless guarded by a 
particular grace. 


The second reason which could account for failures is that 
our efforts have not been sufficiently sustained, sufficiently per- 


severing. If we discover some fault in the children whom we 
have undertaken to direct towards the sanctuary or the novitiate, 
we immediately become discouraged; if they respond to our ad- 
vances by good conduct, even then we frequently grow weary, 
lose patience, and hasten to pass them on to others. We get 
tired of devoting a part of our leisure in cultivating the intellect 
and in developing the piety of a pupil who has declared himself 
for the religious state. This excessive fear of a work of 
supererogation indicates a lack of zeal, and this is very regret- 
table as it is frequently the cause of the loss of vocation. Our 
fervor gives life to that of our pupils, our example stimulates 
them. If they see us lose interest, they themselves will soon 
become indifferent. What can we expect if we turn them over to 
strangers, who have not the same motives for taking special 
interest in them, nor have the same hold on their confidence? 
It is to be feared that prospectives put to this proof will seek 
to obtain from companions, more or less worldly, the consolation 
that they had a right to expect from us, and that they will 
eventually lose their vocation. 

But the essential point is to give our pupils an education that 
is thoroughly Christian. This was developed at sufficient length 
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in a previous part of the paper so that further comment will 
be unnecessary. It is useless to look for any other foundation 
for the religious state than that given by the Master Himself, 
namely, self-renunciation, mortification. “If any one will come 
after Me, let him deny himself and take up his cross daily, 
and follow Me.” (Luke IX. 23.) A vague sentimentality or 
exterior inducement will not do. We must present the case 
to the prospective candidate in the light of faith and build upon 
a generous spirit of sacrifice. 

In conclusion, let me exhort you to increase your zeal for the 
recruitment of the ministry and the religious life. Modern 
paganism is invading the fairest provinces of the Christian 
world. It is imposing its godless creed with the fire of calumny 
and the sword of intolerance. “Man is great and needs no 
prophet” is the new cry and with it on their lips its blinded 
devotees attack all that we hold most sacred. The battle rages 
fiercest about the Catholic Church and the Catholic school, the 
doughty bulwarks of unshaken faith and courageous endeavor. 
Against such a foe let us inaugurate a grand and glorious 
crusade, for God wills it. Let us strain our every faculty and 
employ every means to swell the army of the Lord,. and raise 
up captains that shall be mighty in word and work. 
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SPECIAL CLASSROOM INTERESTS 


REVEREND FRANCIS O'NEILL, 0. P., D. D., HOLY ROSARY CHURCH, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Give it whatever name you will,—that tired feeling, inertia, 
dullness, the Lotus lag, Castles in Spain, Alice in Wonderland, 
a Rip Van Winkle slumber,—we are afraid of it in the class- 
room. If it comes the drive halts; and if it lingers the day is 
lost. 

Classes that are happily launched in the morning furl their 
sails long before they reach the high seas with energies exhausted 
and the port of entry forgotten. It takes the harbor pilot many 
a nerve-shattering hour to tow these listless cargoes back in 
dock with a not too confident hope that to-morrow all will be 
willing to brave the last frontier of chance. 


A teacher who is wide awake and provident will not enter 
the day’s work without having reckoned upon the possibility 
of a partial or complete mental pause in the program of assigned 
study. Preparation for this does not mean a stock of stimulants 
for arousing neurones, nor wicked-looking devices to batter 
down the cerebral cortex. We have grown tired of the phycho- 
physical terms of modern pedagogy. So long as the fundamental 
laws of mental progress are followed by the rank and file it 
matters little what phraseology is adopted by the few who delight 
in expounding their unsafe theories in terms that startle. 

The moment of mental fatigue will come. What can a well- 
planned program do for it? Will it be wise to drop. the subject 
that has caused the mischief and rush off to something entirely 
different? The class will be eager to build a California bungalow 
in the back yard or shoot down a‘herd of buffalo recently 
purchased by the Board of Education, to help the boys deplore 
the non-conservation tactics of the Western pioneers. 

No one will question the mental restfulness of such exploits, 

(304) 
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but common sense condemns them as not educationally economi- 
cal. The one aim of class presentation is to bring the subject- 
matter within the reach of the interested pupil. The tradi- 
tional studies must be presented. No patience need be wasted 
upon the pseudo-educational experts who are searching for new 
and strange subjects of fascinating interest. The records of the 
Student Army Training Corps prove the folly of permitting 
students to wander at will through the wide fields of possible 
knowledge. The traditional gift of a true education must always 
be a definite package of information definitely arrived at. 

The progress towards this should be prudently rapid if a 
liberal education is to be secured within a reasonable time. The 
curricular subjects must be acquired in regular order. There 
is no escape from study proportionate to this end “A democrat- 
ized program of studies for each student pursued amid a social- 
ized environment with the content of each subject vitalized with 
vocational functioning” may sound exceptionally advanced, but 
it won’t work. 

If then, we propose to place before the class the traditional 
matter, we must expect, from time to time, a lifting up of heads 
with abatement of interest. When these moments come, what 
should be done? The skillful teacher should have in reserve 
adequate material to kindle fresh interest. A complete break 
is too costly. The dominant note must be held. Here then 
comes the test that distinguishes the capable educator from that 
visionless promoter of lesson lassitude, the “Take the next page” 
teacher. 

There should be an element of mild surprise in the develop- 
ment of the lesson. A boarding house regularity of présenta- 
tion does not make for interest. For this a treasure trove is 
almost indispensable. Happy the teacher who can find joy in the 
hoardings of the fourteen-year-old boy. The collection is filled 
to overflowing with promise. This old coin found buried be- 
neath the dust of yesterday means distinction in the fields of 
numismatics, this bird’s nest bespeaks success in ornithology. 
These butterflies may one day be transformed into huge biplanes 
for transatlantic .commerce. Let: enthusiasm spend itself upon 
these, while discretion passes over the skillfully contrived snare 
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for the unsuspecting meadow lark, the sling shot and the huge 
jack knife thirsting for the blood of the prowling polar bear! 
Our hearts grow warm as we share these delights spread out 
before us by the imagination of youth. 

And so I should plan a special interest for every recitation, 
one that is in strict harmony with the subject-matter. A button 
cut from the coat of a soldier who died at Valley Forge will 
rivet attention upon the campaigns of Washington. A Peace 
pipe fresh from the red Pipestone quarries should be handed 
about the camp-fire before the reading of Hiawatha. The wool- 
gathering class in fractions will return to business if they hear, 
for the first time, the falling apple story of Sir Isaac Newton. 
It will be found wise to avoid that version of the story that 
makes Sir Isaac half asleep—sleep is the last thing to mention 
to a class in arithmetic. 

There are in every class some special aptitudes. The boy 
who has built an engine model. at home will be able to tell the 
class the life history of Robert Fulton. Boys talk best about 
the thing they know best.’ 

This explains why “My Summer Vacation,” “a Walk in the 
Country,” and “a Day in the City” are dead subjects to the 
class. I suppose there are no teachers living now who assign 
a class topic. Some little care is exercised in the choice of a 
subject to suit the individual. But if these topics are to be 
handled in a manner sufficiently snappy to serve as a special 
class interest, extraordinary care in selection and assignment is 
necessary. 

The cherry tree, little hatchet story doesn’t reproduce well, 
simply because there is nothing in the world of modern boyhood 
to fit it in with. There is a more human comradeship fishing 
with Grover Cleveland in Buzzard’s Bay or dashing with the 
Roosevelt Rough Riders across the plains. Every boy likes to 
chase or bé chased. It is pleasant to feel the thrill of achieve- 
ment but, as the Capture of Wildfire shows, many days of hard, 
determined effort must precede the victory. 

Once the purpose is steadfast to fill up the fatigue pauses 
of the school hour with an exceptional interest consonant with 
the work in hand, a thousand doors fly open. The more secret 
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they are, the better. The game of “Where art thou, Rachel” 
demands a blindfolded Jacob. 

It is surely little short of criminal to permit a class to sink to 
the mean level of mediocrity through an unrelenting study of 
the class text-book. There are a thousand entertaining and 
instructive side trips well calculated to give rest from the 
measured tread of the main road. As teachers we should 
search out long and diligently these lanes of interest that make 
glad and constant the hearts of the children. With such a 
wealth of welcome lore about us we will not refuse to see the 
upturned faces of youth, awaiting the light of a larger knowl- 
edge, and the joy of a deeper interest. 





TRUE AND FALSE METHODS OF TEACHING 
ARITHMETIC 


BROTHER LAWRENCE SIXTUS, F. S. C., ST. LOUIS, MO. 

The object of this paper is to contribute towards finding the 
reason of the unsatisfactory results obtained from the seven or 
eight years devoted to the study of arithmetic. Different methods 
have been tried; innumerable text-books have been compiled: 
schemes of all kinds have been introduced: still the boy and 
girl enter high school with as meager a knowledge of the 
manipulation of number as ever. I propose to call attention 
to the weak points in a few of the methods in vogue, and after- 
wards give my view of the correct way of presenting the subject. 

The methods ordinarily used are determined by the text-book. 
I do not intend to criticise any particular text-book, but merely 
to call attention to some faulty methods in general. I am guided 
in my criticisms by the words of W. T. Harris, “Methods 
must be chosen and justified, if they can be justified at all, on 
psychological grounds.” Correct methods are more necessary 
in the presentation of arithmetic than in any other subject, for 
as W. T. Harris again says, “There is no subject taught that 
is more dangerous to the pupil in the way of deadening his mind 
and arresting his development if bad methods are used.” Does 
the text you have been using follow a method that is based on 
psychological grounds? Most text-books begin on the very first 
page with the symbols for number. Psychology tells us that 
the idea is first in the mind before the mind seeks a name for 
the idea. Does not the symbol represent a name of an idea? 
Where is the idea? It may be in the mind of the teacher, but 
it surely is not in the mind of the pupil. You say we can tell 
him: what the symbol represents. Yes, you tell him a word 
which is only another symbol. Why not try to inculcate the 
idea before bothering with either the word or the symbol? 

(308) 
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It is no wonder children become discouraged, even disgusted 
after a few months of meaningless symbols. Some may say 
that we do not use a text-book in the first year. Very true, 
but our methods are in most cases either determined by the 
text the teacher studied, or by the text in use in the upper 
grades of the school. 

Other texts are based on what is known as the Grube method. 
The Grube method considers the mind of the child as a container 
so small that it cannot hold large numbers; hence, we are told 
to confine the arithmetical operations to manipulations with 
numbers involving 2 or 3. Education is a drawing out of what 
is in the mind,—not a pouring in. If we happen to draw out an 
idea involving a larger number than two, what are we to do 
with it—force it back? A child knows that there are twenty- 
five cents in quarter of a dollar long before he knows the mean- 
ing of radical 2. 

Again most texts are based on the unit system. A unit is 
one thing—never anything else. Six contains six of these units. 
Would it not be more logical to say that six contains a measur- 
ing quantity six times? The quantity yard is represented by 
the number three if the measuring quantity is the foot, and by 
thirty-six if the measuring quantity is the inch, and eighteen if 
the measuring quantity is two inches. But why waste our time 
further on methods that we know do not produce the desired 
results? It is easy enough, you say, to pick flaws in methods, 
but how, you ask, would you present the subject? I will try 
to answer these questions. 

In the first place I would exclude a text-book from the first 
and second grades. I would not have any place in the schedule 
in the first grade for arithmetic. I would teach number under 
the guise of language. Symbols would not be used until thev 
really symbolized, that is, until they really stood for a word 
which in turn stood for an idea of quantity. I would imvariably 
use ideas already developed to teach new ones. I would confine 
myself to one method for any particular operation so as not to 
confuse the mind of the pupil. Remembering that teaching 
arithmetic is principally to develop the judgment, I would appeal 
to the reasoning powers of the child and tax his memory as little 
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as possible. Since the principles of arithmetic are few in 
number I would devote most of the time to drawing out of the 
judgments involving these principles. To make my meaning 
clear, I will take up the subjects of arithmetic in the order 
that I would present them, — beginning with the work of the 
first grade. 

Arithmetic is the science of number. Number is the ratio 
of one quantity to another of the same kind. To understand 
arithmetic, therefore, it is necessary to have very definite notions 
of quantity and the relation of quantity. The primary work in 
arithmetic should then be confined to the development of the 
ideas of quantity and the relation of quantities. And _ this 
should be done without the use of symbols. In fact, the children 
should not even know that they are studying arithmetic, 

In the first lessons teach the words big, bigger, large, larger, 
long, longer, tall, taller, wide, wider, etc. These words are 
taught by the use of objects of different sizes, or by illustrations 
of these objects. This exercise should be continued until’ the 


words are really known and understood. Next repeat the same 
processes at the same time introducing the superlatives biggest, 
longest, etc. When the children show they understand this 
thoroughly by answering the question ““How much bigger, longer. 


, 


etc.” it is then time to make our “bigger” a little more definite. 
Illustrate again, but make the selection of another set of objects, 
“bigger” exactly twice as big, three times as big, or four times 
as big. Make the longer line exactly twice or three or five 
times as long, etc. I start with the word big to steer us clear of 
the false “unit method.” The gallon measure and the pint 
measure could be used to teach the words eight times as much; 
the nickel to teach the five times; the quarter to teach the words 
twenty-five times. The dollar and the half-dollar could be used 
to emphasize the twice ag much; the quart and half pint to 
emphasize the four times, etc., etc. 

When definite relations of two quantities are understood, in- 
troduce more quantities of the same kind. Combine two of 
these quantities and then ask the relation of new quantity to 
one of the remaining quantities. For example, we present three 
quantities in ratio 3: 2: 1; combine the second and third, and 
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have the class recognize the equality. Present other relations 
and rnake other combinations. Take some part away from the 
largest and then ask new relations, etc. In this way we are 
laying the foundation for work in addition and subtraction as 
well as multiplication. It will be necessary sometimes in order to 
show the relation of quantities to make actual measurements, 
using the smallest quantity as a unit. 

We continue to develop the idea of relation of quantity by 
again presenting objects that bear an integral ratio to one 
another. After reviewing the previous work we proceed te 
develop the idea of the fraction. A chosen quantity is exactly 
one-third, one-fourth or one-fifth of another. Draw out from 
pupils by measuring, several times if necessary, the question 
“How much smaller?” Then they are prepared to be taught 
the words one-third, one-fourth, two-fifths, five-sevenths, etc., 
etc.,— words that are simply answers to the question of the 
child’s mind, “How much.” So far we have not introduced a 
symbol of number; still, we have taught the entire science of 
. number. We have taught a great many words and expressions 
that have a real meaning to the mind of the child. This is a 
full year’s work. 

The work of the second year should consist in a review of the 
work of the first year, at the same time introducing the shorter 
way of writing the words learned—the symbols. Thus to intro- 
duce the symbols “3,” “2” and “1” use bulks in ratio 3: 2: I. 
As already seen the biggest is represented by the word. three, 
the bigger by the word two when the “big” is represented by 
the one. The yard stick is called three when the measuring 
unit is the foot, and thirty-six when the unit is the inch, and 
so on. The teacher then tells the pupils that there is another 
way of expressing these words, three, thirty-six, etc., and for 
the first time symbols are put before the pupils. The limit of 
the number of names and symbols to be taught is determined 
by the capacity of the pupils. 

It is an easy matter to continue the work in symbols; but we 
must bear in mind that it is a slow process. The reading and 
writing of the symbols presented must be made mechanical by 
repetition. The examinations in numeration and notation should 
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be confined to numbers less than 100, but this does not mean 
that many pupils in the class are not able to read and write 
numbers much larger. If the clear mental sight of the real meap- 
ing of number impels them to seek the names and symbols of 
very large numbers, they should not be discouraged by being 
told that “we must learn all about the two and the three before 
we take up anything else.” At this time we are learning to 
symbolize number, not facts about 2, 3, or 4. 

To teach symbolic addition we review the combining processes 
of the first year’s work. The quantities already having names 
and symbols the process is put before them symbolically. When 
they see that quantity 6 combined with quantity 7 makes quantity 
13, repeat until the fact that 6 and 7-are 13 becomes mechanical. 
The same is done for the other forty-four combinations. Dis- 
tinguish this repetition from mere mechanical drill on the tables 
This is a drill to make the conclusions of their rational judg- 
ment fixed in the memory. Subtraction is introduced in the 
same way. Time does not permit me to enter into details. 


Multiplication is begun by reviewing the work in quantity 
where one quantity is a number of times another. Choose for 
the smaller quantity one easily recognized as containing two 
units of a smaller measure and for the larger quantity as con- 
taining six of these units. The child recognizes that the larger 
is three times the smaller. Therefore, three times two are six. 
A few more illustrations will make the idea of multiplication 
clear, so that the drill on the tables will not be mechanical, but 
a drill to make the logical results mechanical. 

Symbolic division is taught as follows. Take a quantity whose 
symbol is known, 12 for instance. Divide the quantity into six 
equal parts. The child recognizes each part to be quantity two 
(2 inches). Divide 12 into three parts. Each part will be 
recognized as quantity 4. Divide other twelves into different 
number of parts. Then give the child the technical language. 
When we divide twelve into six equal parts we are said to divide 
12 by 6, etc., the child must also be told that 12 divided by 6 
is also written 12:6 and 12/6. After this he is ready for the 
names of dividend, divisor, etc. Do not confuse the mind by 
calling the second symbol of division a fraction. We have 
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enough to do to teach the names and symbols and operations of 
the fundamental rules. The third and fourth years should be 
devoted to increasing the vocabulary of words and symbols. At 
the completion of the fourth year a child should be able to add, 
subtract, multiply and divide all integral numbers. 

The remainder of arithmetic is a matter of applications of 
principles already learned ; cf learning new names for operations, 
and new names for the different terms of the operations. I 
will prove the truth of this statement by taking up in detaii 
the subjects taught in the fifth and sixth grades. 

Factoring prepares for fractions. To teach factoring, I begin 
with a problem in multiplication (5x7—35). Recall the names, 
mutiplicand and multiplier ; then tell the pupils that both together 
are called factors of the product. When teaching multiple we 
make clear that multiple is simply another name for dividend. 

Fractions. The primary work in arithmetic developed the 
idea that one quantity may be an integral part of another. 
Little remains except to give the pupils the symbolic way of 
writing fractions. And they must be told that the number above 
the line is called the numerator, etc. Again we are simply 
increasing their vocabulary. By illustrations we show that 
3/6—1/2; 4/8—1/2; 6/12—1/2. Now call attention to the 
mechanical way of obtaining the same result, ie., divide the 
numerator and the denominator by the same number and the 
resultant fraction is the reduced fraction. By illustration show 
that fractions having the same denominator are added by adding 
their numerators and placing this sum on the common denomina- 
tor. We also show that fractions that have not the same 
denominator cannot be added in this way. Hence reduction to 
a common denominator is necessary. Least common denominator 
should not be taught till the pupils observe this fact. 

Teach subtraction in a similar manner. Show multiplication 
by illustrations, and call attention to the mechanical process. 

Begin division of fractions by using an integral divisor. 
Exemplify it and then call attention to the fact that the same 
result can be obtained by multiplying the fraction by the 
reciprocal of the integer. The process becomes the same as 
multiplication. Teaching fractions as outlined consists in call- 
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ing attention to the fact that the processes are simply applications 
of the fundamental operations; and involves nothing more than 
an increased vocabulary. 

To teach decimals I review the notations and numeration of 
fractions. Write many fractions on the board, interspersing 
among them many fractions having 10 or a multiple of 10 for 
denominator. Call special attention to such fractions by 
encircling them. By questions draw out the fact that they differ 
from all the other fractions, and how they differ. Give them the 
special name “decimal fractions” or “decimals.” Show the 
special notation. Call attention to the fact that the number of 
zeros in the denominator is the same as the number of places 
when written decimally. Do not let the pupils feel that decimals 
are anything more than ordinary fractions, fractions that have 
a secondary notation. 


Addition, subtraction, multiplication and division of ‘decimals 
are taught by doing the work fractionally first and then writing 
the terms decimally; afterwards by questions, draw out the 


laws. For instance, in multiplication of decimals, perform the 
work fractionally (without cancelling), change each term to 
decimal notation, calling attention to the fact that the number 
of places in the product is equal to the sum of the number in 
the multiplicand and multiplier, 

Percentage is introduced as the particular fraction (decimal) 
whose denominator is 100. The new name per cent, and the 
new symbol % are then given. 

Problems in percentage are explained as follows: Give a 
simple problem in multiplication of decimals (150x.03—4.50). 
Substitute 3% for .03. Now inform the class that when the 
multiplier is given in % notation instead of decimal notation 
the process is called percentage. The new names are then 
given. The applications of percentage are shown to be identical 
with percentage except that the names of the terms are changed. 

Interest for one year is also shown to be identical with the 
other applications of percentage. Afterwards it is an easy 
matter to explain to the pupils that when the time is for more 
than one year the interest should be proportionately greater, etc. 
In order to follow this method of introducing interest, the cancel- 
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lation method of working it should be used, not the 6% method 
or any other. Problems in promissory notes are shown to be 
identical with problems in interest. Bank discount the same 
except for the change in term names. Partial payments and 
compound interest should be recognized as a series of problems 
in simple interest—nothing more. Ratio is shown to be a frac- 
tion. When two fractions are equal, it is an easy matter to 
change the fractional notation to the ratio notation,—the result- 
ing equality being proportion. 

Involution and Evolution. When two or more numbers are 
multiplied to obtain a product, we call the process multiplication. 
If the numbers happen to be the same the process may be called 
involution. When a number is separated into factors each is 
called a factor. If these factors happen to be the same the 
process is called evolution. The factors receive the name square 
root, cube root, etc. according to the number of factors. 


In conclusion allow me to summarize briefly the principa! 
points I have attempted to lay before you. In the first place, 


I have endeavored to show that arithmetic being the science 
which treats of quantity, it is essential to begin the study 
by developing the idea of quantity. Quantities being different 
in size, extent, value, etc., the relations between quantities must 
be brought out,—at first in a general way,—afterwards very 
definitely. Names and symbols are then given to these quantities 
in terms of a chosen unit of measure. I have tried to show 
that the remainder of arithmetic is a matter of nomenclature. 
Incidentally I have endeavored to make plain that the “Grube 
method,” the “spiral method” and the “unit method” are not 
psychological. I have advocated the “ratio method” but I have 
insisted that the idea is to be developed before names of symbols 
are introduced. If what I have outlined is true, that the funda- 
mentals can be taught in the first four grades, it should be an 
easy matter to teach fractions, including the special notations 
for decimals, in the fifth grade. Percentage, whether it is known 
as percentage, commission, interest, taxes or insurance, is simply 
percentage, and we should.be able to complete it in the sixth 
grade together with involution and evolution. The remainder 
of the school term can then be devoted to the higher subjects of 
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arithmetic. I think that we have been making the subject more 
difficult than it really is by treating parts as something entirely 
new instead of showing our pupils that it is what they already 
know, but to which new names have been appended. Let us 
not make our work more difficult than it should be, especially 
when by so doing we hamper progress, 





SUPERINTENDENTS’ SECTION 


PROCEEDINGS 
TueEspDay, JUNE 24, 4:00 P.M. 


After a few introductory remarks by the Chairman, Rev. 
John E. Flood, a paper, entitled “The Relations of Superin- 
tendents to Teachers,’ was read by Rev. William A. Kane, 
Superintendent of Schools of the diocese of Cleveland. 

Rev. D. J. Lavery, D. D., of St. Louis, discussed the paper 
informally. He alluded to the importance of the superintendent’s 
work and to the hearty cooperation given him by the religious 
teachers, backed by their prayers. 

Then followed a discussion by Brother Philip, F. S. C. of 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Rev. Augustine F. Hickey, Superintendent of Schools of the 
Boston archdiocese, next commented on the paper. He pointed 
out that the superintendent has other duties beyond merely 
visiting classrooms. There being so many teachers, his visits are 
rather to the school than to the individual teachers. He works 
at the morale; he sets standards; he organizes systems; he 
inspires with life and activity. If teachers once understand the 
spirit of their work, there will be good results and great loyalty 
to the cause of Christian education. Teachers should have 
opportunities for educational improvement. A visiting day, to 
observe what is done in some other school, is to be highly 
recommended. What counts most in our work is leadership, 
inspiration ! 

The superintendents then immediately assembled for a busi- 
ness meeting. 

The minutes of the San Francisco meeting were approved as 
published. A Committee on Nominations, consisting of Rev. 
Joseph V. S. McClancy, Rev. A. E. Lafontaine and Brother 
Philip, was appointed. 

(317) 
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A motion was made by Rev. Wm. Fitzgerald that the annual 
meeting of the superintendents be held at a time distinct from 
that of the convention of the Catholic Educational Association. 
After a lively discussion during which it was argued that the 
special meeting of the superintendents should in no way lessen 
the interest of the Superintendents’ Section in the annual con- 
vention, the motion was carried, and a committee, consisting of 
Fathers Fitzgerald, Dunney and Schmitt, appointed to select the 
time and place of meeting and arrange a suitable program, 

Adjourned at 5:10 P. M. 


SECOND SESSION 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 25, 10:00 A.M. 


The session opened with a paper prepared by Rev. Wm. F. 
Lawlor, ‘Are Changes Needed in the Elementary Schools to 
Meet Post-War Conditions?” and read by Rev. John A. Dillon. 

This paper was discussed by Rev. Joseph V. S. McClancy. 

Rev. Wm, P. McNally suggested that the curriculum would 


not need much change, though it might be well to give civics more 
consideration. Teachers’ qualifications and certification are very 
vital questions in view of recent State legislation. As for the 
question of two languages in the elementary grades, much may 
be said on either side, but English should be in all cases the 
basic language of all American schools. 

Rev. Augustine Hickey was of opinion that there was no 
need of throwing out the foreign languages from the elementary 
curriculum, but that all the teaching of English which the law 
demands should be done. The grave question at issue is rather 
how teachers shall prepare pupils to take their places in the 
reconstructed world and face present-day problems. 

Rev. E. V. O’Hara dwelt on legislation affecting our teachers, 
and felt certain that State certification was a certainty of the 
very near future. Professional schools should be provided by 
the religious teaching orders in which their own members and 
even non-members could obtain a certificate which the State 
would acknowledge. Such an establishment is already in exist- 
ence in Oregon. 

A paper entitled “School Libraries” was then read by Brother 
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Gerald, S. M., of St. Louis. As the time scheduled for a genera: 
meeting of the Association had come, discussion of this valuable 
paper was not possible. 

Adjournment at 11:20 A.M. 


THIRD SESSION 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 25, 3:00 P. M. 


At this meeting Rev. A. E. Lafontaine acted as chairman. 

A paper “School Supervision and Inspection” was read by 
Brother George N. Sauer, S. M., of Dayton, O. 

There was only informal discussion. 

Brother John Waldron dwelt on the standing and the influence 
of the inspector in his own organization; on his relations to 
men and affairs; on the favorable public opinion he may create 
concerning school matters in visiting the various communities 
and on the assistance he may lend to the diocesan superin- 
tendent. He likewise mentioned that for the good of our 
educational work the superintendents might suggest to Bishops 
or religious superiors the appointment of school inspectors where 
none exist at present. 

Rev. Joseph McClancy observed that one way in which the 
superintendents could help the inspectors was to encourage 
vocations to the Brotherhoods as the demand for Brothers 
exceeded the supply. 

“The inspectors are the eye and the mind of the communities,” 
said Rev. John E, Flood, “but in some instances they do not 
fully realize or grasp the opportunities offered them. They 
should not confine themselves to examination of pupils, but look 
at school work from a higher plane. Certain old methods of 
inspection are inadequate and obsolete.” 

Rev. A. E. Lafontaine spoke of the advisability of the inspec- 
tors filling out a questionnaire for the Superintendent. The 
opinions of the Superintendent concerning teachers or schools 
might be altered or confirmed by the inspector’s report. With 
this suggestion some did not agree. Whilst it might be a pleasure 
for an inspector to draw attention to the good qualities of the 
teachers of his community, it would be less pleasant to point 
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out their defects and shortcomings to any one outside the reli- 
gious family. 

Rev: Chas. F. McEvoy brought the discussion to a close by 
stating that in his field of activity he did not make use of a 
questionnaire, but was satisfied with a confidential talk with the 
inspectors after they had made their school visitations. 

On the question of detailed reports to be made to the Super- 
intendent by the principals and teachers, the opinion seemed 
to be unfavorable, as already there are sufficient official papers 
called for. 


FOURTH SESSION 
TuHurRSDAY, JUNE 26, 9:45 A. M. 


This meeting was a general round table talk on various phases 
of school work. 

The question of State certification of teachers took up much 
of the time. Superintendents from the East compared notes with 
their associates from the West and South. What was done in 
one diocese or organization was contrasted with work done else- 
where. Much information of a practical character was elicited 
in the course of the discussion. Laws and practices of various 
States were commented upon. The conclusion reached might 
be embodied in these words: Let each Superintendent strive 
to prevail on the superiors of the different teaching communities 
to take adequate measures to provide all teachers with certificates, 
either issued or acknowledged by the State. To delay action 
till the law compels such certification is not prudent. 

The Committee on Nominations reported the same officers for 
the ensuing year, and a motion that they be continued in office 
was accordingly made and carried. 

It was further voted that the congratulations of the Superin- 
tendents’ Section should be sent to the newly installed Bishop 
of Albany, Right Rev. Edmund F. Gibbons, D.D., who was once 
an active member of this body. 

Adjournment at 11:00 A.M. 

GeorGE N. Sauer, S.M., 
Secretary. 
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PAPERS AND DISCUSSIONS 


THE RELATIONS OF A SUPERINTENDENT TO HIS 
TEACHERS 


REVEREND WILLIAM A. KANE, LL. D., SUPERINTENDENT OF PARISH 
SCHOOLS, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


[ am not at all hopeful that in this paper I shall uncover 
anything new. Much has been said at these annual gatherings 
concerning the duties of a superintendent and the ways in which 
he should walk. We are quite familiar with the path that, zigzag 
as it may, will finally reach success. The teachers are of one 
mind about their place in a system of education, and they need 
not be told how to profit by their meetings with the superin- 
tendent. Hence my only hold upon your interest lies in the fact 
that this paper is built up from my own experience and will treat 
of well-known things as I have used them. 

In their work both superintendent and teachers have the same 
general aim. They are laboring for the welfare of the schools. 
The teachers, however, are concerned only with the progress of 
their own particular pupils. The means of reaching success and 
the difficulties of accomplishment receive their emphasis from the 
needs of a class. The superintendent must have a wider vision. 
The welfare of all the schools is the burden of his thought. The 
needs of this school or that school must be considered but only 
as they affect the general standard he has set up. His interest 
embraces all schools, and how he can best secure general advance- 
ment must suggest meetings with his teachers. 


CLASSROOM VISITATION 
The superintendent must know his teachers. The chance 
meeting on the occasion of an address or a religious reception 
will not give the necessary knowledge. His study must be made 
(321) 
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in the classroom. He must see his teachers in action. Only 
then can practical plans be formed. Hence the necessity of visit- 
ing every school. 


But the question that concerns us now is the manner of con- 
ducting that visit. Mindful of its purpose and in no way 
emphasizing that purpose, the visit should be so conducted as to 
give encouragement and help. As acquaintance with the teacher 
and her methods is the chief concern, the visit should not devote 
any time to the examination of pupils. Special problems may 
demand such an examination, but generally, as it can be done 
more easily in other ways, I would consider it a waste of valu- 
able time both to teacher and superintendent. Further, the super- 
intendent should not emphasize in the classroom that the purpose 
of the visit is the study of the teacher. The teacher knows well 
enough why you refuse to take charge of the lesson, and it only 
adds to her embarrassment and detracts from her efficiency to 
be told you would prefer to see her teach. The nervous strain 
under which some teachers labor when the superintendent is 
present is so great that I have never had the heart to ask them 
to go on with their work. I would question the children myself. 

The superintendent, then, should listen, encourage and help. 
As it is not easy to find among our teachers absolute failures, 
there will be no danger of breaking a commandment in speaking 
of the good things we have observed. Further it will in no way 
belittle our position as an expert to praise even when the teach- 
ing is not satisfactory. Some one thing or other wiil be done 
well and our kind word will lighten a heavy burden. New 
enthusiasm will be born of our judicious commendation and 
serious effort will head off discouragement and perhaps failure. 


The teacher expects help from the superintendent. She feels 
that the ordeal of conducting class before an expert should 
receive its reward. She knows that the superintendent has wit- 
nessed much teaching and is therefore able to suggest improve- 
ment. It is an excellent opportunity for him and he should not 
lose it by fault-finding. Fault-finding is a long and not sure 
way to improvement. The criticism should be helpful and not 
destructive. It should be suggestive rather than dogmatic. Each 
teacher must reach success in her own way. What aids one 
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teacher,may not help another. Explain the principles involved 
and leave the development to the teacher. 

Many other things could be written under this heading, but 
time will not allow their introduction. Suffice it to say, and 
with all emphasis, that the visit of the superintendent should 
create a wish for another call, and this can be secured only 
through kindness. An expressed appreciation of difficulties, a 
word of praise for the good things observed, and a suggested 
improvement, will leave behind an enthusiasm that months of 
strenuous effort will not destroy. 


COMMUNITY INSPECTORS 


I for one appreciate under what difficulties I would labor were 
it not for the community inspectors. I look to them to apply 
remedies where needed, to improve the teaching where my efforts 
would be embarrassing if not useless. Their better knowledge 
of the capabilities and limitations of the teachers enables them 
to assist more wisely. Instruction and illustration by them is 
more acceptable and more profitable. Nervousness is not apt to 
prove a barrier. Where the superintendent’s suggestions will 
float about uncomprehended and often unheard, those of the 
inspector will be understood and appreciated. It is not an 
uncommon experience to find that after the superintendent’s 
visit a teacher could not tell what subject she had been teaching 
at the time. Before the inspector the teaching is more easy, and 
the help offered more beneficial. 

It is through the community inspectors, then, that the super- 
intendent influences the classroom. The knowledge he has 
acquired through his visit is in a general way passed on to the 
inspector and the remedies he suggests are thereby applied. Con- 
ditions that he would make worse did he directly try to change 
them, are quietly and surely altered by the inspector. The 
teaching will become better, and improvement will be weighted 
only with joy. 

In what I have said I have in mind not particularly community 
inspectors as generally understood. They are a help to the super- 
intendent, but with us the territory they cover renders continual 
supervision impossible. This large field, covering several States, 
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will not permit more than an annual visit. I am thinking, rather 
of inspectors who can give all their time to a few schools. To 
explain further let me say that we have five communities with 
motherhouses in the diocese. The Sisters of these teach in eighty 
schools. Each community has its inspector who has no work 
other than supervision of the schools taught by Sisters of that 
community. To make this arrangement convenient the diocese 
pays the salaries of these inspectors, giving them a little more 
than the regular teachers receive. The superintendent chooses 
the inspectors. From a list of names presented to him he 
selects the Sister he deems most fit for the position, 

These inspectors hold regular meetings. They discuss the 
general problems that meet them on their visits. The difficulties 
found in the sehools of one community are thus often attacked 
successfully when approached with. the suggestions offered by 
another community. To enable them to know these difficulties 
more thoroughly I -have had them, at their own suggestion, 
correct the final examinations of the eighth grade pupils. This 
shows them the results of the elementary training without 
indicating the schools to which the pupils belong. Later the 
papers of their own schools are given to them for detailed study. 
In a further striving after efficiency they arrange to exchange 
schools occasionally. Of course an inspector will visit the school 
of another community for observation only. They also arrange 
that the teachers, here and there, will spend a day in the class- 
room of a Sister of another community. 


During the last three weeks of the school year these inspectors 
meet every day to devise ways and means of improving their 
respective schools. From the examination papers they have 
learned of deficiencies which their visits had not discovered, and 
they seek through consultation a quick and sure remedy. They 
arrange tests for the first month of the coming year to find out 
the strength of each grade, and they work out in detail sugges- 
tions that will bring success. With such help a superintendent 
can make much progress in bringing the teachers to the standard 
he desires. He lays the difficulties before the inspectors, he 
makes his suggestions and listens to theirs. -He need not worry! 
He is sure of loyal cooperation. Further, he knows that the 
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teachers will gladly accept the assistance given, and will not be 
too timid to consult. The inspectors have proven themselves 
successful teachers, and they have what is absolutely necessary, 
the confidence of every Sister. All troubles may come to them; 
they will not be trusted in vain. 


MEETING OF PRINCIPALS 


Another means of influencing the teachers is found in the 
meeting of principals. Conditions are not always favorable to 
the frequent gathering of teachers. Were it easily possible to 
release them from class-work at stated times, many advantages 
would follow their coming together, but for the present Saturday 
seems the only free day. A meeting of principals is not so 
difficult to arrange, and the influence such a meeting exerts 
upon the schools is of sufficient value to enable us to advance 
without the more general meetings. 

Principals play an important part in the work of education. 
Their position, as a guiding influence, can stir both teachers and 
pupils to an enthusiasm that will overcome difficulties with ease, 
while at the same time securing that unified effort which is so 
necessary for the success of the schools. Their daily presence 
discovers weak places before harm is done. Their encourage- 
ment and judicious help save many teachers from failure. 
These and many other things they are able to do, but a discussion 
of their duties is beyond the province of this paper. It is unfor- 
tunate that every school has not a teacher who can devote every 
period to a principal’s work. It is not always the fault of the 
school. The teachers cannot be spared. 

Our principals meet once a month. At these meetings papers 
dealing with general and detailed phases of school work are 
read and discussed. At one time, it may be school management 
that is considered, at another, methods of teaching this or that 
subject. For the present those things which need emphasis are 
treated without any thought of logical order. The papers are 
prepared by the teachers. Occasionally outside educators are 
invited to speak. There is also a question box. It was found 
that oral questions came slowly and with little strength of 
character. The question box, however, is popular and receives 
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questions and suggestions. Frequently the teachers themselves 
are called upon to discuss these. A decision is seldom reached, 
and it is not always desired. The suggestions arising from the 
discussion are often more profitable than a decision. Questions 
that demand a definite reply are answered by the superintendent. 

It is not difficult to see how the influence of these meetings 
is carried over to the other teachers in the schools. The week 
following the monthly meeting each principal calls together her 
teachers and again the matter of the meeting is discussed. 
Mimeographed copies of the papers read are supplied to each 
school, and the teachers discuss them in the light of the sug- 
gestions that followed them at the meeting and with the interest 
the problems of that particular school beget. At this meeting 
other class difficulties are considered, and when their seriousness 
warrants it, they are presented at the next meeting of the prin- 
cipals. 

ANNUAL MEETING 


A call to all the teachers of a diocese to meet at an appointed 


time to discuss educational matters is not always heard with 
pleasure. While we are slow to admit that such meetings are 
not profitable, we are ready to concede that they are a hardship 
on the teachers. The vacation period may be long, but when 
we consider the time required for retreats and religious receptions 
and special study, we feel that the institute robs the teachers of 
a much needed rest. Generally two weeks after the close of 
school, a summer course begins in each community to be fol- 
lowed by the annual retreat. There is left but two weeks to 
draw breath before the first day of school. Under these con- 
ditions an annual meeting would prove very burdensome. How- 
ever, I have held four institutes. Not that I was indifferent to 
the added burden placed upon the teachers, but I felt that a 
superintendent in starting his work could not find a better and 
quicker means of introducing and emphasizing his plans. He 
must begin with a certain and solid foundation. This is 
especially necessary when the old order of things is entirely dis- 
carded and a new method adopted. I may add that we no 
longer hold annual meetings, 
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ADVISORY COUNCIL 


In this final division of the paper I wish to emphasize the 
influence of the teachers upon the superintendent. Knowing 
full well that a superintendent has much to learn, and that for 
practical knowledge he need go no further than his teachers, I 
have formed an advisory council composed of two teachers from 
each community in charge of our schools. As our teaching force 
represents twenty-three communities, the advisory council num- 
bers forty-six. 


This advisory council is not merely for text-book selections. 
Its chief purpose runs toward constructive criticism. A superin- 
tendent finds himself called upon to decide many things, to issue 
regulations that make for unity, to set up standards for the 
several grades, and all these he can do well only when he is 
thoroughly acquainted with all the schools and is familiar with 
the conditions that sometimes render his requirements imprac- 
ticable. Who can better help him in these difficulties than 
teachers who are in the work every day, are real live teachers, 
and have executive and administrative qualities which give great 
value to their suggestions ? 

The advisory council, then, is requested to suggest what can 
be done and what should not be done. They are given to under- 
stand that they may speak frankly, that there is no action of the 


_ superintendent so sacred that they may not discuss it, no ex- 


pressed desire of his so final that it can not be questioned. 
He promises not to close his eyes to the light. He lays down 
but one dictum, namely, that he will adhere ‘to his own plans 
until they convince him that their plans are better. He is re- 
sponsible for the progress of the schools and failures will count 
against him. In his position it is assumed that he is an expert 
in educational matters, and it would be unwise in him to follow 
suggestions he does not consider the best. However, he wel- 
comes criticism, and he is pleased to find an interest that labors 
to convince him of better ways. 


To make it less difficult for these teachers to talk freely the 
council has its own presiding officer. The superintendent stays 
in the background. He talks only when explanations are desired. 
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He learns more by listening. It is good for a superintendent to 
be present while his teachers discuss him. He will make fewer 
mistakes when he knows what is thought of his policies. There 
is the further advantage in having the explanations and difficul- 
ties and suggestions carried-back to all the communities in the 
diocese. There must ensue from such meetings loyal coopera- 
tion. 

I have tried to give you in a brief way the means I have 
used to come into closer contact with the teachers. I have only 
suggested how a superintendent may influence his teachers and 
how his teachers may influence him. It would require a much 
longer paper to treat divisions of the subject fully. I trust 
the discussion will make up for my brevity, and throw greater 
light on the subject that is of the utmost importance to our 


schools. 
DISCUSSION 


BrotHER Puiwip, F. S. C.: Doctor Kane’s paper, though seemingly 
brief, leaves little room for anything further to be said on the subject. 
His years of experience in charge of a parish school, his university prep- 
aration for his present office and his five years incumbency, have given 
him a clear insight and appreciation of the labors and self-sacrificing 
devotedness of our teachers. 

The first point in Dr. Kane’s paper shows his thorough sympathy 
with the teacher. Some teachers look with dread upon the superintend- 
ent’s visit. This should not be the case and surely is not where those 
visits are made after the manner suggested in the paper. Teachers 
should remember, however, that the superintendent’s visit is not made 
for the purpose of giving a lesson or of demonstrating the method of 
teaching this or that subject. The superintendent’s visit to the school 
is for inspection, in order that through his advice common defects may 
be remedied and the good features of one class or of one school spread 
throughout the diocese. 

It has been truly said that the teacher makes the school and no one 
mare appreciates the truth of this statement than the experienced super- 
intendent. His interests, therefore, should be in the preparation and 
ability which the teachers bring to their work. He may not be able to 
visit the training schools where young teachers are prepared for their 
mission but in his visitation he should observe how thoroughly that 
preparation has been made and how far the teacher is applying the 
sound principles of modern pedagogy. This he can not do unless the 
class and the teacher are normal during his visit. 

When the superintendent enters the classroom for his visit a cordial 
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greeting should be extended by the teacher and no further attention 
should be given to his presence during his stay. If the teacher pro- 
ceeds with the datly routine in the regular everyday order the pupils 
will soon become oblivious to the observing eyes of the superintendent 
and the success of his visit will be assured. 

The superintendent will ordinarily find it difficult to secure a familiar 
acquaintance with the individval teachers if he meets them only in the 
classroom or at the annual meetings or institutes. I believe that much 
good can be accomplished in that direction by meeting all the teachers of 
the school at the close of the visit. The entire community could easily 
be assembled, and in an informal way the superintendent may speak 
in general terms of what he has observed. While it must be remembered 
by the teachers that the purpose of the visit is to observe and criticize, 
yet the superintendent can always find even in the most ordinary teacher’s 
methods something deserving of praise and commendation. At these 
small meetings the individuals should be induced to enter into the dis- 
cussion, giving expression to their reasons for methods which seemingly 
may not be consistent with the superintendent’s views. Dr. Kane, or any 
other school official, will not hold that he is infallible in the methods 
which he advocates. The result of such small meetings should be the 
thawing out the frigid barrier which may sometimes exist between the 
teachers and the superintendent. 

After the visit a written report should be sent to the principal. A 
critcism should be made of each teacher and class, and praise should 
not be withheld where it can be given. Making use of this report the 
principal and teachers will have something tangible to guide them in their 
ecorts to comply with the superintendent’s desires to bring the schools 
to the highest state of efficiency. 

Dr. Kane’s meetings of community inspectors, the principals and his 
advisory council, are worthy of emulation everywhere. The idea may 
not be entirely new, but I beliéve there are many dioceses where such 
meetings have not yet been inauguratd. Where they have been, we are 
convinced that a long stride has been made in the right direction, which 
must ultimately lead to the htghest standards for our schools. 

One pronounced benefit that must result from these meetings is the 
engendering of a diocesan spirit among all the teachers. Each teaching 
community has its own peculiar spirit, its methods and its ideals. The 
frequent mingling of representative members of the various communities 
will enable them to exchange views, to discard wornout theories and to 
adopt what may be founded on more modern and sounder pedagogical 
principles. Teachers should ever bear in mind that the superintendent is 
the most interested person in the diocese in all things concerning the 
progress of the schools which depends entirely upon the thorough and 
energetic work of the teachers. 
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The superintendent should bestow honors and praise where honors and 
praise are due, and should not be accused or even suspected of showing 
favor to one teacher or to one community, if he selects that teacher or 
that community of teachers to do or assist him in some work which has 
for its purpose the welfare of all the schools. 

Any of us who has met the superintendents at these meetings during 
a number of years will be convinced that the priest who is big enough 
in the esteem of his Bishop to be selected for so important an office, 
is too broadminded to play favorites when the Christian education of 
God’s little ones is at stake. 
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ARE ANY CHANGES NEEDED IN OUR ELEMEN- 
TARY SCHOOLS TO MEET POST-WAR 
CONDITIONS? 


REVEREND WILLIAM F. LAWLOR, ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT OF 
PARISH SCHOOLS, NEWARK, N. J. 


Reconstruction is the shibboleth of the hour. It is a word 
that is heard on every side. From a thousand platforms orators 
are thundering out the necessity of changing things which the 
test of time and much usage had made us look upon as perma- 
ment and essential. The printed page, sent broadcast by the 
millions of copies, tells us in no uncertain terms that we must 
now begin to rebuild the weakened if not shattered forces of 
civilization if we would cope successfully with the new condi- 
tions born of the titanic struggle known as the great world war. 

There is no gainsaying the fact that there is much to be rebuilt 
in those European countries where the war was so bitterly con- 
tested and so much desolation wrought. Precisely the same 
conditions, however, do not prevail in the country in which we 
live. Our homes are intact; our lands are not laid waste; our 
institutions of learning are functioning; our churches are open 
for worship; our national temper, the American consciousness, 
remains apparently as before,—and yet, withal, we are told that 
matters are not just right, that there are many things to be ad- 
justed, various changes which need to be effected. 

The educational field has certainly not been left untouched 
by the flaming trail of Mars. The execution of the selective 
draft took away some of the members of the teaching profession, 
and the monetary inducements held out to others to give of 
their time and ability to engage in other pursuits, depleted the 
teachers’ ranks still further, and gave occasion for the strong, 
insistent, and almost universal demand for higher wages for 
those who teach the young—a demand which only a lavish 
outpouring of the people’s money will be able to satisfy. 

(331) 
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The high percentage of illiteracy pervading our nation’s liie, 
and made so strikingly manifest by the examination of the ten 
million men summoned to respond to our country’s call, has 
awakened our national leaders to the need of making adequate 
provision for the imparting of instruction for those adult mem- 
bers of our population who have not had the advantages of 
elementary education and therefore cannot read or write, up 
to the requirements of the fourth grade standard. Indeed, so 
decidedly important does this matter appear in certain quarters 
that some States have already adopted legislation thereon and 
have made compulsory attendance at such instruction one of its 
salient characteristics. 

Divided allegiance or “hyphenated Americanism,” revealed at 
the outbreak of the war, and which strong measures alone were 
able to hold in check after our entry into the world-wide con- 
flict, has aroused the country’s educators to the utility if not 
necessity of instilling the spirit of true Americanism in the 
hearts of school children by laying special emphasis on_ those 
branches of study which convey the knowledge of their country’s 
glorious past, acquaint them with its geographical and relative 
status among the nations of the world, teach them the remark- 
able form of government under which they live, and help them 
to conceive for the land of their birth or adoption a love that is 
surpassed only by tthe love which should be given to God alone. 


These are some of the educational post-war conditions with 
which our State educators will have to deal. They are condi- 
tions, however, which do not vitally concefn parish school 
affairs. There is, indeed, a dearth of parish school teachers, 
but the dearth is not traceable to the recent war. The religious 
life is a self-sacrificing one, and therefore we need not look for 
a superfluity of teaching vocations. As our Lord stated “the 
harvest is great but the laborers are few.” So, the teaching 
problem for us can be solved only by the untiring zeal of the 
clergy in holding up high ideals to the young and fostering 
among them religious vocations. 

The solution of the adult illiteracy problem is something, of 
course, which lies entirely outside the scope and purpose of the 
parish school. Nor do I regard the so-called Americanization 
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movement—“the fusing of races” idea—as a matter calling for 
any radical changes in our curriculum. American history, civics, 
geography, constitute an integral and adequate part of our chil- 
dren’s studies; nothing is left undone to give our pupils an 
intelligent appreciation of and ardent love for their country; 
patriotic days and events are fittingly commemorated; the flag 
is displayed at all times before their gaze; the salute to the 
national emblem forms part of their daily program; and further- 
more, this training is so intensified by the constant inculcation 
of the great religious truth, namely, that “God is the Father 
and Creator of all, and from Him alone emanates the authority 
exercised by a nation’s accredited rulers,” that it is next to 
impossible for our children to be anything else but loyal to their 
country and obedient to its laws. 

It seems to me, therefore, that so far as the parish schools 
are concerned, post-war conditions do not differ considerably 
from the status existent before the outbreak of hostilities. And 
in making this statement I am not unmindful of the trend 
toward vocationalizing the public schools. Justification for this 
trend is undoubtedly found in the more favorable light which 
trades and manual occupations are now regarded by the 
American people. 

The high wages offered to those who would engage in occupa- 
tions directly or indirectly assisting in the prosecution of war- 
time work drew very many persons from other and dissimilar 
avenues of endeavor, and there is now rio keen desire on the 
part of such individuals to return to the former and less 
lucrative ways of making a living. The cost of living is high, 
and I suppose for a great many the best way of meeting ‘the 
high cost is to equip themselves for some trade, the plying of 
which will enable them to receive a satisfactory compensation. 
Labor is making its power felt in our land to-day, and con- 
sequently it is not to be marvelled at if the people seem to 
lean to the project of vocationalizing, to. some extent at least, 
the content of the elementary school. 

The governinent bas already appropriated funds for this pur- 
pose, and things do look as if some radical changes might be 
effected before long. What shall be our attitude in the matter? 
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Well, we must not be taken unawares. We must not be entirely 
unprepared if the changes come. 

A few members of the Catholic hierarchy, it is said, have 
gone on record as being in favor of this vocational plan. No 
doubt the change would involve considerable expenditure, and 
some faint-hearted persons might predicate the impossibility of 
our measuring up to the situation, but when we look back over 
the past and view the accomplishment of educational projects 
looked upon as impossibilities a generation or two ago, we 
have every reason to feel that a generous Catholic people 
headed by a zealous clergy will achieve whatever new conditions 
may demand of them. 

In the meantime, perhaps the best policy would be for us to 
make haste slowly. Over-enthusiasm begotten of unusual or 
strange phenomena produces, at times, changes which do not 
remain permanent. When the war spirit ran high here, the 
ag‘tation favoring the elimination of German from the schools 
was so strong that educational boards all over the country were 
practically forced to insist upon its abolition. But the wind has 
veered; some of our foremost educators are now pleading for 
the re-introduction of this language on the ground of its being 
a valuable acquisition to one’s accomplishments. Think of the 
time, the labor, the moneys expended in New York City in the 
attempt to put the public schools on a plan carried out by one 
of the small cities in the Middle West. What has actually 
happened within a year or two? Those schools are now so 
de-Garyized that hardly a memory of that system remains. 

We can afford, therefore, to proceed cautiously. The junior 
high school plan is operating at present in some localities, but 
neither its growth, nor its success is sufficiently attested as yet 
to warrant any immediate change by us. Caution is the watch- 
word, I think; and this policy is anything but an indication of 
cowardice or incapacity. Two years ago when almost every 
scholastic feature in the schools was made subservient to the 
“Win the war” idea, our parish schools fell nicely into line, 
adjusted themselves to the needs of the hour and did so with 
the very minimum of inconvenience and injury to the pupils 
trained therein. 
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Conscious then, and deservedly proud of our ability to adjust 
ourselves quickly and efficiently to any new needs which might 
arise, may we not go on as heretofore, confident that the policy 
rigorously adhered to in the past has not lost any of its intrinsic 
and proved worth, and is capable of much usefulness for the 
work that lies ahead. There is no royal road to learning. We 
all progress very.slowly. Especially true is this of children. 
Let us then keep hammering away at the fundamentals, an intel- 
ligent grasp of which is essential before any successful attempt 
at specialization can be achieved or hoped for. This world is 
very topsy-turvy at present; things thought well of to-day may 
be in the discard to-morrow. We can therefore afford to wait. 
Our educational leaders will not lose track of the situation; 
they will be ever on the watch-towers ready to give the sign 
for the thing which must be done. 


DISCUSSION 


Rev. JosepH V. S. McCrancy: It was a pleasure to listen to the 


able paper of Father Lawlor which has just been read. Its main con- 
tention, that Catholic education should keep step with every sound edu- 
cational movement born. of the war, needs only mentioning to receive 
universal approval. The war has brought to the surface many instruc- 
tional features which in the past have either escaped notice or have been 
accorded only secondary attention. Our schools are no less American 
than those financed by the State. We are interested in every educational 
device that will make America happier and more progressive. Catholic 
education comes out of the world war with the determination to keep 
up its labors for the country. This is the spirit with which we approach 
post-war conditions, and it is a spirit that continues the past and reflects 
nobly on our system. 

For years we have proudly boasted of everything American. It was 
natural and not totally without ground. This accounts in large measure 
for the surprise occasioned by the figures of the War Department which 
described the country’s illiteracy as more common than even the most 
cynical had suspected. When we were told that certain parts of the 
nation had a more literate negro population than a white we were 
stunned. Educators have come to the fore with rapid suggestions. The 
country is committed to a drive against ignorance on the part of native 
and foreigner. Now more than ever before insistence is to be placed on 
demanding compulsory education. Every child and every adult are to 
be taught the fundamentals of education. No hamlet in the land is to 
be spared from this exaction. Educated Americans will furnish less 
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fuel for the exploitations of the alarmist and the radicals.. Popular 
opinion stands squarely back of the endeavor to furnish every American 
with a good elementary training. We think that the general attitude 
of the public is to flavor this instruction with some sort of a moral tone 
so that respect for authority may be ingrained into the heart of every 
one. Catholic education heartily endorses the whole program. Our 
schools will continue to cooperate with the public authorities in the 
keeping of the compulsory school law. Moreover they are willing to lend 
their buildings to evening work for the teaching of the foreigner un- 
acquainted with the tongue of the country. More can be done with 
this special enterprise than many of us suspect. Young priests can 
easily collect a teaching corps and prosecute the work. An American 
Bishop has told of the necessity of just such an action in order to safe- 
guard the faith of the immigrant. 

The war has lifted labor organizations into telling prominence. The 
toiler realizes his influence to-day more than in the past. Their annual 
conventions always conducted along conservative lines will hereafter be 
highly powerful. It is true that these organizations do not represent 
the entirety of America’s labor, but it remains a fact that here we are to 
look for the expressed opinion of the working class. The Catholic 
Church should turn to labor for a study of its views on education. The 
American Federation of Labor has committed itself to having a standing 
educational committee. The organization has urged labor representation 
on boards of education throughout the country. Bishops are not lacking 
who are considering the placing of laymen on their diocesan boards of 
education. The move may appear radical but to appraise it as such is to 
confound progress with radicalism. Through such a means will filter 
in the policy of the workingman on the education of his offspring. It 
will be well to keep informed of what the laity want for their young. 
The tendency now is to set up a minimum sixteen-year average for 
leaving school. This will mean adjustment of schedule, but it will mean 
also more democracy. Catholic education will gain much by listening 
to the labor organizations voicing their views on education. Our schools 
should not be mere adjuncts to the American Federation of Labor, but 
they should keep in view the healthy and progressive contentions of 
this powerful organization. Otherwise the leakage from the fold will 
become alarming. 

There is a fear that we Catholic educators are harnessed too much to 
the fine-spun theories that are written in educational reviews or preached 
from the public platform. It is praiseworthy to be abreast of the times, 
but it is weakness to truckle after every agitator who has an educational 
ware or book to sell. We must remain conservative. We must keep in 
prominence the money end of our system. It is no secret to a priest in 
parish work how hard the clergy and people struggle to keep open the 
Catholic school standing next to the church. It should be our concern to 
lessen this load, Only sound advanced ideas should be attempted. Those 
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that give only faint prospect of success should be allowed experimental 
experience in the State system where millions of dollars are buried to 
our thousands. The Catholic school system should never desert the cry 
for the fundamentals and. should never indulge in expense to carry out 
mushroom fads. Let us in the recommendations that go out from our 
conventions remember the need of money to put reforms into operation. 
We should aim rather at working out existing equipment to the full. 
The caution may appear uncalled-for, but the spirit of aping our fel- 
lows may soon take a grip on us, a grip that will be hard to cast off. 

In conclusion, we return to our early thought,- that Catholic schools 
of every section of the country should devote their energies to carrying 
out every movement which the late war has shown to be necessary for 
the well-being of the country. We have an enviable corps of teachers, 
we have an organization knitted together in close union through the 
union of the hierarchy. We want our schools to work at white heat 
along lines that not only lead to a better condition of the soul, but also 
to a more safe condition of the American society in which we live. We 
stand for progress, but a progress that is conservative, economical and 


Catholic. 





GRADE SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


BROTHER GERALD, S. M., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


We are rapidly becoming a nation of readers. Illiteracy is 
gradually being banished from the land. New books are being 
published in such numbers that we barely have time to read 
their titles. Libraries are increasing by leaps and bounds. It 
has been figured out that in the early years of our develop- 
ment, whilst our territory was increasing fourfold and our 
population sixteenfold, our libraries were increased a hundred- 
fold and the books in them a thousandfold. Now that we are 
a world-power and almost at our highest development, the 
increase in library equipment is still some 30 to 35 per cent 
for every five years. We possess public libraries, society 
libraries, school libraries, home libraries, personal libraries. I 
have been requested to say a few words concerning school 
libraries. The term, school libraries, includes university, college, 
high school, academy and grade school libraries. My remarks 
shall be confined to the last of these—grade school libraries. 

We are all of one mind in conceding the importance of the 
library in college, academy and high school. It is as important 
a part of their equipment as are the physical, chemical and 
biological laboratories. In fact, it is the laboratory of the 
English department. But what about 'the library in the grade 
schools? Is it desirable? Is it useful? Is it necessary? 

Not only is it desirable and useful, but well-nigh indispensable. 
When we consider that according to some recent statistics, 
about 9o per cent of school children never get beyond the grade 
schools, and that the greatest amount of reading is done in 
the seventh and eighth grades, what can be said of a school 
which fails to inculcate in the children a love for good reading? 
Has such a school done its duty, when, at the end of the course, 
the pupil leaves without a desire to read good books? Will 
such a pupil become a lover of books later on in life? ,We 
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might as well try to shape the vessel of clay after it has come 
out of the kiln, as to shape the reading habit of grown-up men 
and women. No, the school problem of the library to-day is a 
problem that must be solved in the grades. 

But some of you teachers may say that to give children a 
taste for reading, to help in the formation of what is called 
“the library habit” is the business of the public librarian; that 
your work is to teach the children what is found in their text- 
books, and that you have scarcely enough time even for that. 
Those who reason thus forget that there are two kinds of 
books,—the books of knowledge, the text-books, and the books 
that give delight, inspiration and power, the so-called library 
books. It is to this latter kind of books that the late Bishop 
Spalding referred when he said: “The world’s spiritual wealth, 
so far as it has existence other than in minds of individuals, 
is stored in literature, in books,—books which inspire faith and 
courage, confirm hope, beguile sorrow, teach wisdom, fill the 
memory with beautiful and noble thoughts, thrill the heart with 
heroic aspirations, sow the mind with the seeds of truth; books, 
the great treasure-house of the soul’s life, of what the best 
and greatest have thought, known, believed, felt, suffered, 
desired, toiled, and died for; whoever fails to make himself a 
home in this realm of truth, light and freedom, is shut out from 
what is highest and most divine in human experience, and sinks 
into the grave without having lived.” It was this kind of book 
Brother Azarias had in mind when he said: “After the grace 
of God flowing to us through the channels of prayer and the 
sacraments, I know no greater solace to the soul than the 
soothing words of a good book.” 

The following argument is sometimes put forth: “If you 
interest children in library books, you will cause them to neglect 
their school books. This argument has been weighed in the 
balance and found wanting. It has been my experience, and I 
am sure the majority will bear me out in my assertion, that my 
best students were always those who were the greatest readers. 
The following adage, “If you want a favor done, just ask 
the busy man,” can easily be made to fit the case in question: 
If you wish to know the students who have mastered their 
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text-books, ask for those who do the most supervised supple- 
mentary reading. Such students have time. for the studies 
that grind, as well as for those that polish. 

Hence, the excuse that there is no time for supplementary 
reading, has very little if any value. In addition to the admitted 
fact, that supplementary reading nowadays is an essential part 
of the curriculum, children wil] read, and it was with this in 
mind that I used the words, “supervised supplementary read- 
ing.” Leave a pupil to his own choice entirely, and he will 
probably surfeit himself with romantic fiction, or perhaps 
endanger both his mental and: moral make-up by the always 
exciting and often suggestive paper-covered novel. And it is 
not always the paper-covered novel that is most to be feared. 
Sometimes, one or the other of the “six best sellers,” listed at 
$1.50, and classified as a “seven-day book,” is more dangerous 
to a child’s soul than all the cheap, trashy novels ever published. 


If then the supplementary reading of the children is to be 
supervised, it must be done primarily by the teacher. The 


public librarian is not in a position to do this as well as the 
teacher. The pupil is attached to his teacher, whose every word 
on matters educational is final for him. And this is as it 
should be. The teacher surely knows the child better than the 
librarian. The child is twenty-five hours per week in the com- 
pany of the teacher, to one or two in that of the librarian. 
Again, the teacher has to supervise the reading of a limited 
number of children, whereas the librarian has to interest herself 
in the reading of hundreds. Then, besides, librarians, though 
they mean to be as serviceable as possible to the children, are 
they the best guides for our little ones? If so, then the public 
school teacher is to be preferred to the religious teacher. No, 
the Catholic atmosphere which is breathed in our Catholic 
schools is wanting in public libraries, and therefore the Catholic 
grade-school library is as indispensable for our children as is 
the parish school. It was on this account, that the third Council 
of Baltimore approved parish, sodality and Sunday-school 
libraries. It made no specific mention of school and classroom 
libraries, as it considered the subject from a religious point of 
view rather than a pedagogical. 
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If you agree then with me that a grade-school library is 
necessary and that the Catholic school teacher is the proper 
librarian for the children, will you not have to admit that there 
is a great responsibility resting upon the teacher-librarian to 
perform the duty of guidance and supervision efficiently and 
effectively ? 

I do not wish to be as radical as some modern educators, who 
maintain that no teacher should be admitted to the classroom 
who has not taken a complete course at the normal school in 
library economy and library administration. Still is it asking 
too much to expect teachers to have read themselves the books 
that the children are to read, and to be acquainted with the 
elements of cataloguing, classification and selection of books? 
I dare to say that without this elementary knowledge, proper 
guidance is an impossibility. Therefore, let us hope that the 
efforts being made in many of our Catholic normal schools to 
provide a special course in children’s literature, in addition 
to a limited course in library economy, will meet with the success 
it deserves. Let us hope that the day is not far distant when 
such a course will be considered an essential part of the curric- 
ulum of every normal school worthy of the name. 

It is likewise the duty of the teacher from time to time to 
instruct the children how to use books as tools, so that the 
library room be not merely a recreational center, but a workshop 
as well. The use of books as tools in digging for knowledge 
is not given the attention it deserves. A child should not only 
know about a thing, but know where to find out about it. In 
the upper grades, therefore, a child should be taught the use of 
the principal reference books, such as the dictionary, encyclo- 
pedia, atlas, and gazetteer. In several cities, children are 
taught the use of these tools, as well as cataloguing and classifi- 
cation, by being taken several times a year to the public library, 
or to their nearest branch library, where either the teacher or 
the librarian gives them the proper instruction. Thus, in 1915, 
in New York City, twelve branch libraries were visited by 538 
classes comprising 21,000 children. These visits were a regular 
part of the school work, as the teachers accompanied the 
children. Here, in St. Louis, the Board of Education in con- 
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junction with the library staff, has drawn up a series of five 
lessons, two to be given at school, two at the library, and one 
either at school or library, an outline of which, with your kind 
permission, I will present to you. 


LESSON I. 
(To be given at school.) 
NOTES ON ALPHABETING 


Proper names inverted unless used as book titles. 

Disregard a, an, or the, 

Arrange names spelled with Mc, like McCord, as if spelled 
Mac. 

Arrange all abbreviations, such as Mr., Mrs., St., Dr., as 
if spelled out in full. 

Relative arrangement of person, place, subject, and title, 
when first word is identical. 


LESSON II. 
(To be given at library.) 


Classification or grouping of books. 

Special emphasis placed on relation of this to school work. 

Arrangement of books on shelves. 

Card Catalogue: 

a. An index to books in library and their location on 
shelves. 

b. Questions answered by catalogue. 

c. Arrangement of cards. 

Practical problems. 


LESSON III. 
(To be given at school or library.) 


Table of Contents of a book. 

Index. . (Show difference between the two.) 
Dictionaries : 

a. Webster’s New International. 

b. Standard. 

These volumes explained and compared as to ar- 
rangement and value. Dictionaries extremely use- 
ful for concise information on almost any subject. 
They contain many tables and lists, and descrip- 
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tions of many things not known to the average 
student. 
Encyclopedias: 
a. New International (20 vol.) 
b. Standard Reference Work (6 vol.) 
For the young student in school work. 
Lippincott’s Gazetteer. 
Problems, 


LESSON IV. 


(To be given at library. ) 


General review of preceding lessons. 

Impress classification numbers for subjects prominently 
uppermost in school work. 

Explain more fully points in preceding lessons which prob- 
lems indicate were not fully understood. 

Discuss with class, allowing pupils to reason out the mat- 
ter, methods of solving reference problems: 
Direct use of shelves. 

. Use of catalogue, 

c. Use of index or table of contents in book referred to 
by catalogue. 

d. Use of cross-reference cards. 

e. Use of reference books. 

f. Looking up related topics. 

Assign one subject to each pupil to be looked up thoroughly 
in the library. 


LESSON V. 
(To be given at school.) 
Parts of a book. 


Title. May give hint of contents. 

Author. Name may sometimes indicate value of book. 
Edition. Revised, enlarged, second edition, etc. 

Place of publication. Often tells nationality of author; 
important when nationality might affect value of book. 
Date. Explain publisher’s date and copyright date. 
Preface, 

Table of Contents. 

Body of Book. 

Appendix. 

Index. 
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It is recommended that classes accompanied by their 
teachers visit the library, when accessible, and engage 
in the study of a particular problem under the super- 
vision of the librarian. 

Upon request, a librarian will visit the school and give 
one or more of these lessons. 


Of course, these five lessons cannot be satisfactorily taught 
in five class periods of forty-five or sixty minutes each; nor 
are they restricted to any special grade. They serve simply 
as an outline to be reviewed, and even enlarged upon, from 
grade to grade. A child, after having mastered these lessons, 
or their equivalent, will be able to help itself in the future, 
will have “learned to do by doing,” will have been turned, as 
some one so aptly said, “from a crank-started machine into a 
self-starter.” 

And now to come to the subject proper, the school library 
itself. What constitutes a serviceable school library? Which 
are the best books to be selected? How many? How should 
the library be managed? 

To be of real service, the grade school library must accomplish 
the twofold purpose referred to above—knowledge and recrea- 
tion. It must be informational and inspirational. It must contain 
the most important of the reference books enumerated, as well as 
books of poetry, fiction, essay, drama, history, art, travel, and 
biography, and last, but not least a certain number of spiritual 
reading books adapted to the children’s intelligence. 

As regards the selection of books, expert judgment is needed. 
In many so-called lists, the personal equation is too prominent. 
So, for instance, in certain lists made up by librarians, literary 
books are over-emphasized to the detriment of historical and 
scientific books. Other lists have been drawn up by people 
who have grown gray with age, and who judge the tastes of 
twentieth century children by those of the children of fifty 
or more years ago. “A school library should differ from the 
children’s library of the public library in the following points: 
The standard of selection should be higher and the number of 
titles less; there should be more duplicates of standard and 
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classic books; the course of study should be more fully con- 
sidered, and the collection should be correlated with all other 
collections in the school.” 

Now, have we such a list to select from? Probably none 
of the many lists existing will serve every school in every 
locality perfectly; but, if the teacher knows the children and 
their needs as they should be known, a fairly good choice can 
be made. Besides, we religious teachers, organized as we are, 
have we not the knowledge and experience of our co-religious, 
and especially of our community inspectors, to draw upon? 
With such counsel and advice to be had for the mere asking, 
there is no reason why the selection of library books should 
not meet the special requirements of any locality. The young 
inexperienced teacher, with such valuable help, can feel as the 
teacher who has seen many years of service in the classroom. 

And should you ask me to recommend a list that somewhat 
measures up to requirements, I would say, that allowing for 
the omission of the Catholic Encyclopedia, of Catholic litera- 
ture in general, and of spiritual reading books in particular, the 
National Educational Association Proceedings of 1915 contains 
a “Report of the Committee on Rural School Libraries,’ which 
enumerates about 120 titles. Of these, 20 are reference books, 
40 informational books, and 60 inspirational books. They are 
graded as primary, intermediate, and advanced. The list is 
classified as follows: General Books, 31; Books for First 
Grade, 15; Fairy and Folk Tales, Fables, Myths and Legends, 
21; Poetry, 10; Stories, 23; Animal and Nature Stories, 12; 
Art and Sciences, 10; Geography and Travel, 14; History 
and Biography, 13. In addition, the author, title, publisher, 
and price of the books are given. 

Another list worthy of mention, though at present out of 
print, is the one by the Elementary School Committee of the 
N. E. A. of 1915. It is a tentative list only, containing about 
800 titles of standard and classic books for children, and books 
on subjects in common demand. The list is to be enlarged, 
arranged by grades, and each book is to be described. 

I would not advise that the arrangement by grades be slavishly 
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followed, for not every book suits every child at a given age. 
So it is up to the teacher again to have the last word to say: 
to select the right book, for the right child, at the right time. 

Most lists of books are classified according to the Dewey 
Decimal System. This system, followed in detail, has given 
the best of satisfaction in large libraries of several thousands 
of volumes; but, in grade school libraries, its ten classes could 
easily be reduced to less, though retaining the Dewey numeral ; 
as, for instance, 2 for books on Religion, 5 for Science, 8 for 
Literature, and 9 for Geography and History. Fiction should 
be classified separately, alphabetically according to author. 

It might be well to mention that most libraries are no longer 
recommending the purchase of fiction books in series; such as 
the Elsie books, the Prudy books, the Horatio Alger series, 
the Henty books of which there are 73, and the Oliver Optic 
books which number 117. The first book of such a series is 
generally interesting enough, but as the tale progresses situations 
repeat themselves, the interest begins to lag, and the reader 
after he gets through with a goodly number can with difficulty 
point out the plot of any in particular. 

Again, though books of ficition necessarily predominate in 
a library, we ought not overstep the proper proportion. About 
30 per cent is a conservative estimate. The more fiction books 
on the shelves, the more will be read. In the St. Louis public 
library and its branches, out of a total of 871,636 juvenile books, 
issued from April, 1918, to April, 1919, 524,435 were books of 
fiction, that is, some 60 per cent. The percentage of adult 
fiction, issued for the same period, was 49 per cent. Now, just 
here lies a danger. Too much fiction, added to the great amount 
of newspaper and magazine reading that is being done in our 
country, is making our people a nation of mental dyspeptics. 
Here again we teachers must come to the rescue. After having 
cautioned the children against the disease, we must apply the 
proper remedies. In other words, we must supervise the chil- 
dren’s reading. 

The most important thing, however, to bear in mind in 
selecting books of fiction, is to see that they are written in 
good English, that they teach a moral besides adorning a tale, 
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that they are permeated with a wholesome atmosphere, and make 
for refinement and high ideals. Such is our Catholic juvenile 
fiction, a treasure store-house from which we may safely draw. 


Just as true as it is that children in general read too much 
fiction, so true it is that they read too little poetry. There are 
thousands of children who never have had the joy and delight 
of true poetry awakened in them—children, “these angels upon 
earth,” as Eugénie de Guérin calls them, who should hear the 
echoes of the music of heaven in poetry that is “pure, fresh, 
joyous and delicate.” Poetry has been styled by Poe “the 
rhythmical creation of beauty,” and should, therefore, be listened 
to rather than read. If a teacher with a love for the beautiful 
and true, with a voice that is musical and sweet, read a genuine 
poem, with an emotion enthusiastically aglow, how is it possible 
that children will not be touched, inspired, nay even exalted? 
Will they not crave for more and more? Do you believe that 
under such conditions the assertion that “children do not like 
poetry” can be maintained? 

If time would permit I would gladly point out and explain 
some of the special means employed to interest children in 
reading; such as story hours, poetry hours, illustrated book 
lectures, etc. However, I must forego this pleasure in order to 
gain time to make a few special remarks concerning a subject 
which should be near and dear to every religious teacher’s 
heart; namely, the spiritual reading of his children. In the 
field of spiritual reading the religious teacher has no rival; 
the work is all his own; the successful tilling of this soil is 
wholly dependent upon him. But how prolific the harvest if the 
field be properly cared for! Spiritual reading appeals to the 
heart rather than to the mind. It supplements the catechetica? 
instruction and has for object to keep ever before the minds of 
our Catholic school children the important business of salva- 
tion. It is a spiritual aliment in concentrated form and should 
therefore be given in small doses. 

Spiritual reading books should have a shelf apart, and be at 
all times accessible to the children. One single sentence read 
with proper attention will outweigh the slip-shod reading of sev- 
eral volumes. It is a practice in some schools for the teacher 
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to read at a specified time a few lines pregnant with religious 

truths and allow a minute or two for silent meditation. Great 
benefit accrues from such a practice. If the words read be 
those of “that low, sweet voice of humanity,” the /mitation of 
Christ, it frequently happens that children of their own accord 
will be found leafing the pages of this soul-stirring book and 
by degrees becoming so enamored of its spiritual beauties that 
they will purchase the same for home use, becoming thereby 
zealous missionaries of the apostolate of good reading. 

The principal classes of spiritual reading books are treatises 
on spiritual subjects, biographies of saints, and books of devo- 
tion. Amongst these must be signalized the New Testament, 
The Imitation of Christ, The Spiritual Combat, The Dutiful 
Child, Christian Armor for Youth, the Lives of St. Aloysius, 
Stanislaus, Berchmans, Agnes, Cecilia, the Little Flower, etc. 
Not many books are needed for this ‘special spiritual reading 
library, for it has been said that to every hundred books neces- 
sary to educate the brain but one is needed to educate the heart. 
At the end of my paper I have appended a tentative list of 
books from which to choose the nucleus of a library of spiritual 
reading books adapted for children and young people. 

The next question to be answered, is: How many books 
should a serviceable grade school library contain? The answer 
to this question depends entirely upon the number of students, 
and the financial resources of the school. Remember it is 
quality that counts, not quantity. A well-selected library is not 
necessarily a voluminous library. Fifty well chosen books will 
prove of more service than five hundred carelessly chosen. 
Select the books that have survived the years, rather than the 
books of the hour. Popular approval is a poor criterion. Have 
a sufficient number, in fact a generous number of duplicates 
of the best books on hand, so that no child need wait a long 
time before securing a book worth reading. Induce children to 
re-read a good book so as to gain the most profit therefrom. 
Otherwise, “their reading,” says Coleridge, “is like the sand 
of the hour-glass; it runs in and runs out, but leaves not a 
vestige behind.” A book worth reading once is worth reading 
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again; and the few masterpieces are worth reading each year 
of one’s life. 

As regards the finances to purchase books and furnish the 
library, there ought to be no serious difficulty, once the pastor 
and the school authorities are thoroughly convinced that a grade 
school library is indispensable and that without it the school is 
working under a serious handicap. Besides if the resources 
are meager there will be more care in the selection of books, 
and this is frequently a blessing in disguise. 

And now the final question: How manage a grade school 
library ? -This may be safely left to the experience and initiative 
of the teachers in charge. The various classes, unless they have 
their special classroom libraries, have a specified time to draw 
books. The actual handling of the books may be done by a 
few reliable, wide-awake students, who have been instructed 
how to mark the dates of issue and return upon the borrower’s 
card, as well as upon the book-card, so that at any time it can 
be ascertained which books are out, who has them, how many 
and what books were issued each day, when they will be due, 
what fines are due, etc. These student-assistants should likewise 
be familiar with the accession record, the shelf list, and the card 
catalogue. The functioning of the library will then be all that 
can be desired. 

In conclusion, let me again draw your attention to the fact 
that we teachers must do all in our power to make our children 
love good books; that if we succeed in this we have done them 
a greater favor than making them masters of their text-books ; 
for reading is a school that lasts not only till commencement 
day, but till death calls them to a life where all knowledge and 
power found in books here below, is as nothing compared to 
that found in the Book of Eternal Wisdom. 
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SUGGESTIVE LIST OF SPIRITUAL READING BOOKS FOR 
GRADE SCHOOLS AND HIGH SCHOOLS 


FOR PARISH SCHOOL CHILDREN 


Title Author 
Old Testament Stories Martindale 
New Destament: Storieses ccs Selec ceeds tee Martindale 
Children’s Hour of Heaven on Earth 
Alphabet of Saints 
Old Testament Rhymes 
Child’s Rule of Life 
The Child to Whom Nobody Was Kind.. 
Two Angel Tales 
Boyhood and Manhood of Jesus 
Last Days of Jesus 
The Lord Jesus: His Birthday Story Told 
for You by Little Children 
There Came Three Kings 
Child’s Life of Christ MacEachen 
Child’s History of the Apostles MacEachen 
Book of Parables 
For Greater Things 
The Master Motive 
The Life of Our Blessed Lord, Told in 
Rhyme, Story and Picture for Little 
Catholic Children 
The Acts of the Apostles for Children.... 
The Life of Christ for Children 
Life of St. Ignatius Loyola 
Life of St. Columba 
Life of St. Catherine of Siena 
Life of St. Paul 
Life of St. Monica 
Life of St. Hugh of Lincoln 
PNG TOMER: STE ois bb reuse humane corse Wetzel 
A Guide for Girls in the Journey of Life. Wetzel 
The Young Man’s ,Way to Happiness 
The “Our Father” 
The Divine Story: A Short Life of Our 
Blessed Lord Written Specially for 
Yorne People Holland 
The D’‘vine Twilight: _Old Testament 
Stories in Scripture Lancouage 
Jesus of Nazareth: The Story of His 
Life 
May Tevcnions for Children 
The House and Table of God 
The Mysteries of the Mass in Reasoned 
Prayer 
Benedictus qui venit 
A Child’s Prayer to Jesus 
Our Lady of Lourdes and Bernadette 
Half Hours with God’s Heroes 
Talks with the Little Ones about the 
Apostles’ Creed 
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GRADE SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


Title Author 

The Friends of Jesus 
Lessons of the Saviour Made Plain for His 

Little Ones 
The Laws of the King; or, Talks on the 

Commandments 
Mary, the Queen: A Life of the Blessed 

Mother for Her Little Ones 
The Greater Value Sheldon 
A Wreath of Feasts for the Little Ones.. Ellerker 
Behold the Lamb: A Book for Little Folks 

about the Mass Ellerker 


When Toddles was Seven: Sequel to a‘ ove 
The Good Shepherd and His Little Lambs 
Lives of Saints for Children 
British Jewels in the Heavenly Kingdom: 

Stories of English Saints for Young 

Readers 
For Valor: Stories of Men of World- 

Wide Fame and How They Won the 

Fight 
Commanders-in-Chief ............ccceceee Martindale 
Cans iG Gi. GUISE. os oe 0 cle ciaic oe ec ccntenene Martindale 
Christ’s Cadets Martindale 
Children of the Kingdom Garnett 
Heroic Bovs and Girls: Stories of 

Youthful Saints 
The Holy Child Seen by His Sa‘nts 
Eucharistic Lilies: Youthful Lovers of 

Jesus in the Blessed Sacrament....... I 
Patron Saints for Catholic Youth (3 


Patron Saints for Boys 
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Peasants who have Won Crowns: Stories 
of Holy Lives 

Rulers who were Subiects: Stories of 
Kings, Queens and Bishops 


FOR HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 


Title Author 
The New Testament 
The -ispitation: of  Gnrist.c 5.05 6csc% ccuwees Kempis 
The Spiritual Combat 
Christian Armor for Youth 
Divine Macter’s Portrait....... 
Mv Chanveless Friend (3 Scries) 
Biblical Book of Med'tations and Prayer’ Cu'len 
Blessed are Ye Darcnenr 
Your Neighbor and You Garesch4 
Your Interests Eternal Garesch4 
Your Soul’s Salvation 
On Character 
On Kindness Guilbert 
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Title Author 


The Practical Catholic 

Saints and Festivals 

A Divine Friend 

The Courage of Christ 

The Charity of Christ 

The Obedience of. Christ 

St. Anthony of Padua 

Bernadette of Lourdes 

Life of Christ 

Bl. Edmund Campion. 

Bl. John Eudes 

i. aeraucia! GF, ASBIG)= 5 cs0ck ¢ 2s Aisa ed ome Jorgensen 
St. Francis Xavier Kell 

St. Ignatius Loyola 

St. Louis, King of France 

Bl. Thomas More 

St. Thomas of Canterbury 

St. Francis de Sales and his Friends...... Maxwell-Scott 
Cardinal Allen: Founder of the Semin- 


Life of Just de Bretennieres 
Damien of Molokai Quinlan 
Cure d’Ars Monnin 
William Joseph Chaminade Rousseau-Garvin 
Spirit of Cardinal Newman 
Spirit of Father Faber 
Jeanne d’Arc 
An American Missionary: 
Judge, S. J 
A Memoir of Wm..Stanton, S. J 
Life of Father De Smet 
Life of Father Marquette Thwaites 
The Lily of Israel Gerbet 
Life of Gabriel Garcio Moreno Maxwell-Scott 
Life of Frederic Ozanam: i 
de Paul Society 
Great Catholic Laymen 
Holiness of the Church in the 19th Century Kempf 
Names that Live in Catholic Hearts...... Sadlier 
me from the Note-Book of a Mission- 


The “Soliloquies of St. Augustine 
A Story of Love 
Choice Morsels of the Bread of Life 
The Little Imperfections 
Pioneers of the Cross in Canada 
Towards the Altar: Vocation to 
Priesthood 
Towards the Eternal Priesthood 
We Preach Christ Crucified 
= ge Pines “Taike 1622v0ls.) 542 Sis eee McFnniry 
ARE oo Sha org rs tae gs Sis is Sig Sianate sk eS Ce Monlaur 
After the FUSED SEROMA 8955.60 uncle dv Suascaoee Monlaur 
Our Refuge: Instruction on the Holy 
Eucharist Sprigler 





GRADE SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


Title Author 


Chaff and Wheat Donnelly 
Mustard Seed Donnelly 
i i Barrett 


Letters to Jack 

The Pearl Among Virtues 

Story of the Acts of the Apostles 

Short Talks to Young Toilers 

Conferences for Boys 

The Holy Mass Povelass Explained 

Our Daily Bread 

Catholic Anecdotes 

Heavenward 

He Kept It White 

Miraculous Medal 

Passion of Our Lord Emmerich 
Young Man’s Guide Lasance 
BittlevPiowet: OF JOSUS ncccc. + ccccsccsse we Autobiography 
Pope Pius IX and Leo XIII Keller 

St, Aulayeds Gonzaga... «'. 6c occ dsedeccaes- Meschler 
St. Teresa Joly 

Life of St. Joseph 

Life of St. Cecilia Gueranger 
Life of St. Patrick O'Farrell 
Life of St. Stanislaus Kostka Thompson 
Life of St. Rose of Lima 

Stories of the Rosary 

52 Pamphlets of the Mission Church Press (Boston, Mass.)..... 





SUPERVISION AND INSPECTION OF SCHOOLS 


BROTHER GEORGE N. SAUER, S. M., MOUNT ST. JOHN, DAYTON, OHIO 


That schools may prosper and do efficient work there must 
be thorough, constant and effective supervision and inspection. 
Nobody any longer doubts this assertion, and numerous papers 
read during recent years, at various educational conventions 
show how much importance is attached to supervision and 
inspection in all school systems to-day. 

That this work has not been, on the whole, satisfactorily done, 
even in the State schools is evident. Numerous surveys bring 
to light defects and weaknesses in class-work, mistakes and mis- 
management in educational procedure which would never have 
obtained only for the lack of supervision. In proof of this 
just one quotation: “Outside of cities it is generally true that 
the only inspection of instruction available, whether by district 
committees, county superintendents cr systems of examination 
is crude, inexpert, often illogical, and generally quite lacking 
in constructive features.” (Dutton and Snedden.) 

Supervision, in the modern educational sense, was at first 
unknown in the parish schools. Each school was a distinct unit 
having no affiliation with any other school, belonging to no 
system. The parish built, equipped and maintained its schools, 
and the religious teachers engaged did the work of educating 
the children under the direction of the pastor—the sole authority 
in educational matters. For years, however, we have been 
engaged in perfecting a system which binds together all the 
schools of each diocese into one organization under a specially 
appointed superintendent of schools. 

This systematizing of our schools has been of immense value: 
teachers have been brought into intimate contact with each other 
and with their superintendents, thus broadening their views; 
pupils are no longer bounded by narrow parochial limits but are 

(354) 
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members of a large diocesan unit which for religious, educational 
or civic purposes may accomplish great deeds; school programs 
and activities have been standardized so that unity and harmony 
now prevail where lately there was lack of coordination and 
diversity of aims—even though work otherwise good was accom- 
plished. 

We may distinguish several kinds of supervision in our parish 
schools. (1) The pastor’s supervision is rather indefinite and 
irregular, bearing frequently only on material and financial 
matters. At times it embraces only the religious elements of the 
curriculum, and sometimes it is completely lacking, as it is 
entrusted entirely to the principal, through whom, in any case, 
it must be exercised. (2) The superintendent’s supervision is 
general, often at long intervals, not based on personal acquaint- 
ance with teachers or on much class experience, and owing to 
the great number of teachers and classrooms to be inspected, not 
so broad nor so penetrating as would be desirable. This super- 
vision has more to do with text-books, programs of study and 
general results than with persons and methods. (3) The princi- 
pal’s supervision is close, owing to intimate contact with teachers 
and pupils; unremitting, as he is day by day at his post; all- 
embracing, as nothing referring to the school is beneath his 
notice nor beyond his authority; experienced,-as he has spent 
many years in the classroom; authoritative, as he is the superior 
of the teachers associated with him; demonstrative, as he can 
by example illustrate how the work of teaching should be done. 
(4) The community inspector’s supervision is official and profes- 
sional. It carries with it the seal of authority, as the inspector is 
a superior, and the weight of experience, as he himself has 
passed many years in the active performance of class duties. 
As a rule he has been also principal of schools. His supervision 
is wide as his knowledge of school matters and deep as his 
insight into child life should be. It is paternal and kind as 
becomes a superior, but withal exacting and vigorous as befits 
one having power to command and to demand. 


As far as the religious teaching communities are concerned 
the question of supervision is limited to that exercised by the 
principal of the school and that exercised by the community 
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inspector. At all times the individual teachers are under the 
principal’s supervision and authority, whilst both principal and 
teachers are ever subject to the community inspector’s regula- 
tions. 


SUPERVISION OF THE PRINCIPAL 


The principal of the school is its head, guide and moving 
spirit. To him is entrusted the. work of organizing, classifying 
and administering ; he is in the final analysis responsible for the 
success or failure of the educational work. He is generally 
at the same time the local superior of all the teachers employed, 
and if centralization of authority, harmony of action, high 
ideals and devotion to duty are of incomparable value in any 
line of effort, he has an advantage over other heads of schools 
which cannot be computed. For, compliance with his orders 
is assured by the vow of obedience, harmony of action by the 
rule of common life, high ideals by the supernatural motives 
which should animate all religious teachers, and devotion to 
duty by a life’s entire consecration to God. 


Supervision by the principal extends to all the details of 
school administration, discipline and studies. He organizes 
the classes, decides on promotions, approves the programs and 
time-tables, regulates all within and about the school so as 
to produce harmonious action. He is at all times in complete 
control of every teacher and every pupil, and at no time does 
he permit any relaxation in discipline or slothfulness in the 
performance of assigned work. No pupil is admitted and none 
dismissed without his sanction, and no trouble or misunder- 
standing of a serious nature involving teachers, pupils or parents 
should be kept from his notice. He observes the classes as 
they enter and leave the school building, controls yards and 
playgrounds, regulates conduct on the streets. He looks after 
tardy, delinquent and disorderly pupils; he receives the visitors. 
He may know what is being done in any class, from day to day, 
in each branch of the curriculum, by a glance at the teacher’s 
class book. This class book, carefully kept by every live teacher 
as part of his daily class preparation, should be found on the 
teacher’s desk in the classroom at all times. In it stands 
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recorded a summary of each day’s doings, embracing an outline 
of lessons to be explained or asked, of work to be done or 
reviewed, of drills and tests to be performed, of religious 
instruction to be imparted. This class book examined regularly 
every month by the principal will acquaint him with two main 
facts: (1) The attitude of the teacher towards class prepara- 
tion and his faithfulness to this important duty. (2) The work 
done and the progress made by the class during the month. 

The pedagogical conferences given according to rule in reli- 
gious teaching communities are a great help to the principal in 
his work of supervision. In these conferences methods are 
discussed, mistakes pointed out, advice given, general regula- 
tions published, suggestions and remarks called for. Unity of 
action is thus secured by the mutual cooperation of all. 

There is furthermore continuous intercourse of teacher with 
teacher as a result of community life. The experiences of one 
becomes the experiences of all; the failings of one are corrected 
by another; the weaknesses of some are supplied by the power 
and ability of others. Thus there is created, as it were, an ideal 
of excellence towards which all strive ceaselessly and which 
none may disregard without comment or reproach. 

It is manifestly impossible for the principal to observe all 
that takes place in any class day after day, but it is quite easy 
to judge the tone and standing of a class by the character of the 
pupils’ written work. As a rule, a teacher who can secure good 
written work can do many more things well. For the sake of 
supervision, therefore, every teacher should be obliged to have on 
hand at all times, samples of work done by the pupils in pen- 
manship, composition, drawing, spelling, language, arithmetic— 
these samples to be methodically arranged with names and dates. 

Finally, occasional tests in the various branches of study. or 
a careful scrutiny of examination questions and results will 
throw much light on the standing of classes and on the nature 
of the teacher’s work, thus enabling the principal to form a 
correct appreciation of his school as a whole. 

How often should a principal visit the classrooms? No rule 
can be given as the conditions are so various, but it is safe to 
hold that it is the principal’s privilege to enter any class at 
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any time and as often as he pleases. Visits of ceremony when 
pupils stand at attention should be rare, but visits that do not 
disturb classes beyond the customary salutation, and which are 
made to observe the pupils at work or to take part in their work, 
cannot be considered as being in any sense intrusive or preju- 
dicial. Naturally, the characters of principals and teachers and 
their mutual relations will determine to a great extent the 
frequency of class visitations. Given a nervous teacher and a 
domineering principal, the number of visits may well be reduced 
to a minimum. On the other hand, some teachers are only too 
glad to have the principal call, and even invite him for certain 
occasions to display their pupils or to excite in them greater 
emulation. In any case, it would be well for the principal to 
visit each class at least once every week, but it is not desirable 
that this visit occur on a given day, at a stated hour. 


SUPERVISION OF THE INSPECTOR. 


The office of community inspector was established in order 
to keep the superiors of religious teaching associations in touch 
with the various schools which they control, with the individual 
teachers employed and with educational methods and movements 
in general. 

The inspector of schools is not a mere delegate or examiner, 
but rather a sort of general officer of the teaching body, whose 
whole time is spent in visiting schools, reporting on conditions 
and persons, and whose knowledge thus acquired is of great 
advantage in the future placing of teachers and the further 
development of works. 

The inspector’s visit has for object the study of the teachers 
and the study of the school. The principal’s actions and influ- 
ence come up first for consideration: Whether he has been 
faithful and thorough in directing and supervising the school; 
whether the programs and time-tables are well drawn up: 
whether the school registers and records have been well kept; 
whether the tone of the school and the general results obtained 
are satisfactory. 

The inspector passes several ‘hours in each classroom to 
acquaint himself with general conditions, with the spirit of the 
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pupils, with the ways and methods of the teacher. He examines 


. carefully the teacher’s class book, to assure himself that class 


preparation has been faithfully done; the time-table, to see 
that proper balance is observed in the time distribution; the 
drawings, penmanship, copy-books and other work which regula- 
tion demands shall be preserved and presented. 

In his dealings with the teachers the inspector is as free 
and willing to commend as to condemn. Whatever is specially 
meritorious is praised, whatever is faulty is criticized, the sole 
object of inspection being to encourage and improve the teacher 
and to perfect as much as possible his work. 

Class inspection is invariably followed by a private interview 
with the teacher during which class methods and matters are 
discussed, excellences noted, imperfections pointed out, advice 
given and needed encouragement supplied. 

As it is generally conceded that to be a good teacher one 
should at the same time be a student, the inspector considers 
it to be one of his most important functions to create and main- 
tain among the teachers a great love for study. He encourages 
and supervises their private studies and endeavors to give them 
opportunities to build upon the foundations laid in the normal 
school. For a period of years after the novitiate all religious 
teachers are bound to annual examinations in religion, pedagogy 
and other selected studies, but even after this period no teacher 
worthy of the name can afford to neglect study entirely; hence 
special courses, summer schools, preparation for degrees, attend- 
ance at universities—these and other means are invoked to 
encourage study and to raise as high as possible the intellectual 
level. 

In his study of the school, the inspector will take note of the 
condition of the building and of the classrooms; of the toilets 
and yards; of heating and ventilation; of school furniture and 
equipment. He will be interested in the school libraries and the 
laboratories. But concerning all these he may have little or 
nothing to say, they being often outside of his jurisdiction. 
The case is far different when there is question of the general 
order and deportment of the pupils; of their religious spirit 
and their frequentation of the sacraments; of their sodalities 
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and literary circles. All these matters interest him greatly and 
he gives them his serious attention and unqualified suppori. 

_ The inspector makes use of his visits to the schools in order 
to encourage higher education. The pupils of the elementary 
grades are directed towards the high school, those of the high 
school are encouraged to complete the four years’ course, and 
the high school graduates are urged on to the college or uni- 
versity. Whilst thus promoting the higher development of the 
pupils the inspector does not fail to touch upon sacerdotal and 
religious vocations, and on the beauty and fruitfulness of the 
lay apostolate. 

What shall the inspecter do whilst visiting a class? He may 
simply look on without interrupting the ordinary program, or 
he may examine the class orally, or he may combine the two 
practices. Merely observing will give no clear idea of the 
pupils’ abilities and testing only will not permit any evaluation 
of the teacher’s ways and methods. Hence it seems that the 
best mode of inspection is to have the teacher take certain 
exercises, either the day’s lessons or a review of a certain period, 
as a display of his ability and of his methods, and then for the 
inspector to. question the pupils to discover their attainments 
or deficiencies. 

The inspector will vary his own ways according to circum- 
stances, depending on whether the teacher in question is experi- 
enced or not, capable or not, whether the inspector wishes to 
learn from the teacher or give the teacher an exhibition of 
method or manner. That the ordinary day’s program is disturbed 
or not is really immaterial, the main thing is that the inspector 
gets a true idea of the teacher and of his work. As far as the 
pupils are concerned the inspector’s visit is a welcome occasion 
as they are always ready and anxious to be tried out; and as 
for the teacher, if his work has been done thoroughly and 
conscientiously he need have no apprehension, for the inspector 
was once himself in the ranks of the inspected, realizes the 
difficulties of the teacher, knows how little perfection is found 
in the classroom, and is quite willing to be satisfied with good 
will and reasonable success. 
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MEETINGS OF THE LOCAL TEACHERS 





PROCEEDINGS 


FIRST SESSION 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 25, 2:30 P. M. 

Teachers of the archdiocese of St. Louis held their first meet- 
ing at the convention on Wednesday afternoon at 2:30 in the 
Auditorium of the Cathedral School. Rev. James P. Murray, 
Superintendent of Parish Schools of the archdiocese, presided, 
and opened the meeting with prayer. 

There were three interesting papers read at this meeting. 
Brother John Schuetz, S. M., Dayton, O., spoke on “Entrance 
Requirements for the Junior High School”;, Rev. Michael 
Pathe, C. SS. R., Grand Rapids, Minn., read a paper prepared 
by. a School Sister of Notre Dame on “The Social Aim in 
Education”; and “The Catholic Poet, His Place in the Parish 
School,” a paper by a Sister of St. Joseph of Carondelet, was 
read by Rev. John J. Thomson of St. Louis. 

The papers were informally discussed and received the un- 
qualified indorsement of all present. 


SECOND SESSION 
TuHurspay, JUNE 26, 2:30 P. M. 

A second meeting of the’local teachers was held on Thursday 
afternoon in the Cathedral auditorium. 

“The Visiting Physician—His Place in the Parish School” 
was a topic discussed by Rev. P. D. O’Connor of St. Louis, and 
there was a paper by Brother Bernardine, F. S: C., on “Teach- 
ing Pupils to Appreciate Good Literature.” 

After general discussion, and a brief address by the chaitman, 
the meeting adjourned. 

ds ala BrotHER LAWRENCE SIXxTUvs, 
"i Secretary.” 
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ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS FOR THE JUNIOR 
HIGH SCHOOL 


BROTHER JOHN SCHUETZ, S. M., ST. MARY'S COLLEGE, DAYTON, OHIO 


Let it be assumed from the nature of the subject assigned me 
that the junior high school project has been incorporated into 
the Catholic school system, that in consequence we have reorgan- 
ized our general plan of elementary education, and that instead 
of following the traditional procedure of eight-year grade work, 
we have limited the period of elementary training to six years. 
No attempt is made to enter into any detailed explanation as 
to the nature and purpose of the junior high school, nor treat 
of its possible advantages, but I shall rather confine myself to 
the nature of the preparation thereto, or in other words, I shall 
endeavor to show what should comprise the curriculum of the 
child’s first six years of schooling so as to fit him to meet the 
requirements of entrance to the junior high. 

Our first question therefore will be: On what basis is the 
proposed elementary curriculum to function? There is no 
thought of harboring any Procrustean idea as to prescribing 
a definite and rigid course of studies for the elementary grades 
solely in view of the higher school ; yet such an education should 
be received, which, in its comprehensiveness, will be an adequate 
preparation for that stage when a differentiation of curriculum 
is introduced, such training, in fact, which will enable the child 
to profit most by his promotion. The ultimate aim of Catholic 
elementary education should be to provide the child with the 
opportunities for the exercise of all his powers, physical, intel- 
lectual, moral and religious, in conformity with Christian ideals. 
The whole field of knowledge is included, though only in its 
elements. Besides, the aim should be cultural and predomi- 
nantly disciplinary. 
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Having thus adopted a general basis, we may secondly con- 
sider in how far the six-year elementary course of study would 
articulate with a tentative program of the junior high school, 
or, as otherwise expressed: What requirements of admission 
could the junior high reasonably ask of the sixth year elementary 
pupil, and that, too, without the fear of elimination of applicant 
because of any abrupt transition from the elementary to the 
secondary school organization? 

Entrance requirements vary in different sections of the coun- 
try, eg., there is mention of “promotion”, or “completion of 
preceding grade.” California has a uniform requirement regu- 
lated by law which states that the “high school board of any 
high school district or the trustees of any high school, may 
prescribe intermediate school courses, and admit thereto pupils 
who have cempleted the sixth year of the elementary school.” 
(School Law of California, 1915, p. 152, quoted by Mr. Doug- 
lass in the Fifteenth Yearbook of the National Society for the 
Study of Education.) Other districts provide for the “big” 
boys and girls, “over-age” pupils, “mature” pupils, such pupils 
who are “out of place” in the school, whether they have com- 
pleted the elementary course or not, and again others who give 
evidence of “ability to compute the form processes in arithmetic ; 
ability to read intelligently ; and ability to write well.” In many 
localities failure in one subject does not debar the pupil from 
admission, provided satisfactory work is done. Yet if it should 
happen that the pupil doing condition work proves unsatisfac- 
tory, he may be obliged to return to the lower grade to continue 
work in the subject he failed. This requirement would of 
course be next to impossible of fulfillment, unless the junior 
high and the elementary departments be situated in the same 
building, or within short distance of one another. Mr. Douglass 
further cites a Wisconsin school which stipulates that the candi- 
date for admission possess, (1) the ability to read, write and 
speak simple English with reasonable ease and accuracy; (2) 
have good health; (3) be twelve years of age. (Applicants 
under twelve years of age will receive special attention, and if 
they show a mental age of twelve years or above, they may be 
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admitted.) Cincinnati considers age, schooling, interest of child, 
and recommendation of principal as conditions of admission. 

From the above we notice a rather wide latitude allowed to 

the elementary pupil in passing to the so-called secondary school. 
Many factors indeed enter into the solution of the question in 
hand. Take age, for example. Although admission to junior 
high is generally at the age of twelve, the school authorities 
often admit pupils who are either above or below this normal 
age. This concession is granted as an inducement in holding 
the pupil a longer period at school, one of the very purposes of 
the junior high school movement. Again, for the same reason, 
the question of intelligence or ability should not be regarded 
with scrutinizing exactness. Admission, in fact, should be 
granted whenever the teacher and principal conjointly judge the 
action to be expedient and to the general advantage of the indi- 
vidual pupil concerned. 
_ We may further regard the subject of entrance requirements 
in the light of either the junior high school course of studies 
or that of the elementary department. The former partaking 
as it does of the nature of secondary instruction introduces 
studies differing widely from those of the preceding grades. 
Of course, this differentiation should be well-nigh negligible as 
far as the first junior high is concerned, as the transition from 
one system to the other will be a process of slow growth and 
development, at least for some time to come. For the sake of 
illustration I subjoin a specimen course as followed by a number 
of first junior high grades: English (6 periods per week), 
comprising Spelling, Writing, Composition, Grammar and Clas- 
sics; Arithmetic (5); Physiology and Geography—alternating— 
(4) ; Hygiene (3); American History (2); Music (2); Draw- 
ing (2); Manual Training (2); Domestic Science (2) with 
Physical Training as optional. It stands to reason that in our 
Catholic schools we would include the daily period of formal 
religious instruction. 

In examining the above we do not notice any radical change 
from the ordinary seventh grade elementary course, at least 
not in regard to the nature and number of subjects proposed. 
Only in the second year high there possibly may appear greater 
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differentiation, because of the introduction of additional sub- 
jects either required or elective. But if there is little change in 
number of subjects, there certainly is expected greater extent 
and proficiency in subject-matter itself. Besides, it seems to 
be the trend in educational circles to expand gradually on the 
present junior high school curriculum. The above course of 
study is apparently but a compromise, a temporary link to bridge 
over the. gap between the elementary and the secondary school. 
Then too it is generally admitted that the fundamentals of 
knowledge can be mastered two years earlier than has been 
the case in the past, and what has taken eight years to accom- 
plish may by dint of economic expenditure of time and energy 
be covered in six. Therefore, if we can look forward to an 
enrichment of the seventh and eighth year course, to the extent 
as presaged by indications, the movement must, in turn, inevit- 
ably affect the grades below. 


The entrance requirement “completion of the sixth grade”— 
the one generally prevailing—must then imply much more than 
heretofore. In plain language it is expected that a pupil in six 


years will have received a well-rounded education, if not equiva- 
lent in toto to that of the eighth grade pupil, it at least will 
equal that of the latter in such rudiments of knowledge as are 
ordinarily comprised under the present eight-year grammar 
school course. No particular curriculum is prescribed, nor is 
there need of lengthening the periods of study to attain this 
end. If anything the curriculum could be simplified, and 
greater economy of time exercised, to furnish our elementary 
pupils with the required knowledge to meet future demands. 


The question naturally arises, what plan of procedure must 
we teachers then adopt to assist our pupils, in achieving the 
above results? In answer permit me to submit the following 
suggestions as possible aids in this difficult task: First, the 
school should command a well-organized system of grading 
which will guarantee a body of pupils prepared according to a 
more or less uniform standard. The teaching in the junior high 
school is on the departmental plan, and with electives chosen 
by the pupils there is thus provision made for individual differ- 
ences. Uniformity is hence less apparent there than in the 
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elementary grades where better results are attainable by teach- 
ing em masse with one teacher to the class. And if considered 
from a moral standpoint, this one teacher policy certainly 
redounds to the great advantage of the elementary pupil, for 
no doubt we are all aware of the perplexing problem in the 
departmental system as regards the adequate moral training of 
the student body. 

Second, the elementary pupil should be pre-eminently well- 
grounded in essentials. Here we have one of the most important 
factors in the entire elementary process of education, without 
which the idea of the six-year plan would be absolutely unfeas- 
ible and impossible. There is no denying the fact that much 
precious time is wasted in education, especially so in the ele- 
mentary grades; this is admitted by the generality of educators. 
In every branch of the curriculum much greater progress and 
efficiency are possible, not by the introduction of any cramming 
process, but by limiting the subject-matter, and focusing the 
attention on certain topics and sections which are of primary 
importance, regarded as such by the general teaching profes- 
sion. Local conditions as well as the capacities and the spiritual! 
and temporal intérests of the children, it is true, must very often 
be taken into account, and hence the task of making the proper 
selections in the various branches devolves principally upon the 
teacher, whose fitness and ability to meet this necessity should 
form part of his normal school training. 

We cannot refrain, however, from including a few of the 
minimum esséntials of some of the elementary branches, where- 
by the teacher may be guided and assisted in this all-important 
work. From the report submitted by the Council Committee 
on Economy of Time in Education (National Education Asso- 
ciation) for the Year 1915 we read: 


“Choose the most important subjects and the most important 
topics; make a distinction between first-rate facts and principles 
and tenth-rate ; prune thoroughly, stick to the elements of a sub- 
ject; do not try to teach everything that is good; confine the 
period of elementary education to mastering the tools of educa- 
tion. This does not prevent inspirational work, which is a de- 
mand on the skill of the teacher rather than on time. A great 
secret of education is to accomplish a maximum of training with 
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a minimum of material. This is especially true of formal sub- 
jects; it is true also of inspirational subjects, in that after a 
general survey of the field, emphasis should be placed upon a 
few selected points.” 


Furthermore, the teacher should be guided by this general 
principle: Stress only those essentials which are such for the 
majority. To begin with arithmetic. There are many sections 
that can easily be dispensed with without detriment to the pupils, 
parts that prove too difficult or unessential for the greater 
number. Certain topics can very well be reserved for a later 
period when pupils are more mature, or when the particular 
subject is called for. General consensus of opinion seems to 
favor the elimination of or less attention to the following sec- 
tions: Greatest common divisor, least common multiple, all 
obsolete tables in denominate numbers, and all tables that are 
of use to specialists only (e. g., Troy and Apothecaries’ weights), 
all problems of compound numbers of more than two or three 
denominations, and all reductions of more than two steps, metric 
system, compound and complex fractions of more than two 
digits, unreal fractions, circulating decimals, aliquot parts, special 
cases in percentage, and all applications of percentage not con- 
formable to present-day practice, true discount, annual interest, 
equation of payments, cube root, partnership and compound 
proportion. On the other hand it is recommended that such 
phases of arithmetic be given special emphasis which pertain to 
the social, economic and industrial conditions of the times; for 
example, use of money, taxes, investments, banking, bonds and 
stocks, insurance, and public utilities. Naturally it is not sup- 
posed that all contained in the above enumeration is applicable 
to the six-year elementary period, but very much, no doubt, is 
possible of attainment by proper elimination and ingenious 
utilization of the time thus gained. The disciplinary value of 
arithmetic need not suffer in consequence of this process of 
elimination and curtailment. On one point, however, there is 
unquestionably unanimous agreement, namely, that the elemen- 
tary pupil should be thoroughly drilled in the four fundamentals. 
No pupil leaving the sixth grade should in any way be deficient 
in this respect, and even should it be necessary, time should be 
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permitted for review and drill to assure a high standard of 
ability in these elementary operations. 


English. The subject may be subdivided into Spelling, Gram- 
mar and Composition. (a) Spelling: To achieve the best results 
in spelling the teacher should make a careful selection of the 
words most commonly used by the children. Text-books, as a 
rule, contain hundreds of words which the average child seldom 
uses, and many which he will perhaps never use. Would it 
not be more judicious in impressing upon the children the 
importance of acquiring skill in the use of words found in their 
own ‘vocabulary, and such additional ones as are in common use 
among people in ordinary conversation and writing? The multi- 
plicity ‘of spelling books is really confusing. We need them 
undoubtedly, as many of them contain features which are posi- 
tive aids to both teacher and pupil. Yet classified lists of words 
should be drawn up for each grade, words most frequently mis- 
spelled, and these ought to be drilled upon collectively and 
individually with such thoroughness that the correct spelling 
of them becomes almost automatic and second nature. The 
standard lists compiled in recent years, for instance, the “One 
Thousand Word List” of Dr. Ayres, the “One Hundred Spelling 
Demons of the English Language” by Jones, and the lists of 
‘Buckingham, Starch and others, may very well be utilized by 
teachers both as material for the customary spelling lesson, and 
also as scales in testing the efficiency of their pupils. And to 
arouse and sustain interest in the subject, teachers must familiar- 
ize themselves with the best methods of teaching it, using as 
incentives at times oral and written contests, spelling matches, 
the latter perhaps occasionally even in the form of the old time 
“spelling bee.” 

(b) English Composition and Grammar. Here we are con- 
‘fronted with the greatest difficulty in designating exactly what 
‘constitutes the most essential phases of the subject. However, 
‘from various surveys and investigations made in different sec- 
tions of the country, it is possible at least to form an approxi- 
mate standard, basing our judgment on the nature and frequency 
of the -errors made. .The following grammatical principles have 
‘beéni: judged. worthy of special emphasis: (1) distinction be- 
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tween common and proper nouns; (2) inflection of nouns and 
pronouns, especially in regard to number; (3) use of the relative 
pronouns; (4) demonstrative adjectives; (5) comparison of 
adjectives; (6) kinds of verbs, their number, tense and voice; 
(7) incessant drill on the verbs, to see, to do, and to come; (8) 
use of shall and will, can and may; (9) adverbs to be dis- 
tinguished from adjectives; (10) placement of modifiers; (11) 
avoidance of redundance, for instance in the use of prepositions; 
(12) structure of the sentence. Furthermore, in view of the 
possible realization of the junior high school project, the fol- 
lowing requirements as enunciated by one of the committees 
of the National Council of Teachers of English, may serve as 
tentative conditions of admission for pupils completing the sixth 
grade: “They are expected 

1. To express clearly and consecutively, either in speech or 
in writing, ideas which are entirely familiar to them. 

2. To avoid, both in speech and in writing, gross incorrect- 
ness of grammar. 

3. To compose and mail a letter, using a form acceptable 
for general purposes. 

4. To spell the vocabulary which they commonly write and 
to make sure of new or doubtful words. 

5. To read silently and after one reading to reproduce the 
substance of a simple story, news item, or lesson. 

6. To read aloud readily and intelligently news items from 
the school paper, lessons from the text-books being used, or 
literature of such difficulty as “Paul Revere’s Ride” or Dickens’ 
Christmas Carol. 

7. To quote accurately and understandingly several short 
poems, such as Bennet’s “The Flag Goes By” and Emerson’s 
“The Mountain and the Squirrel.” (Fourteenth Yearbook of 
the National Society for the Study of Education. p. 107) 


The above is merely an outline in English to which the 
majority of pupils leaving the sixth grade are supposed to con- 
form. But one word more in regard to reading. The teacher 
in this last year particularly should by all means, even whilst 
helping pupils to master the mechanics of reading, have ‘them 
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give the thought of the text, for we must remember to read 
well, and that apparently with perfect intonation, pronunciation, 
emphasis and modulation, is not always an infallible indication 
of thought, of complete and absolutely correct interpretation. 
“Practice makes perfect” holds as good in matters of thought 
as in any other human achievement. 

History and Geography. In history limit the study to the 
principal events and dates, insist on the biographical element, 
give more attention to the causes of happenings, and to the reli- 
gious, social and economic conditions resulting therefrom. Much 
too that is found in our text-books of geography can very easily 
be omitted. Certainly it is sheer waste of time to devote lesson 
after lesson to memorizing such names of cities, bays, gulfs, 
capes and rivers, which bear comparatively little significance in 
man’s varied relations with the world. The teacher, therefore, 
must glean from the text what is important, and have a definite 
plan of procedure in the study of each country. 


The foregoing may suffice to show that attention to the mini- 
mum essentials is of primary importance in equipping our pupils 
with such tools of knowledge as may be required for thorough 
and effective work in the higher branches. 

Third, every pupil before entering the junior high school 
should have considerable practice in the art of study. Begin- 
ning in the primary grades the pupils ought to be initiated 
gradually into right methods of procedure, trained in de- 
tecting the main points in any: subject, and especially exercised 
in organizing their ideas. Teaching “how to study” is frequently 
looked upon as unnecessary, many teachers contenting them- 
selves with giving general directions, and relying upon the 
natural instincts of their pupils in bridging over the difficulties 
the latter may encounter in their intellectual endeavors. Yet it 
is certain that if we wish to complete the elementary education 
of our pupils by the end of the sixth school year, we must 
bring into requisition just such means as the one under con- 
sideration. It is a veritable time-saver, one with which every 
teacher should be familiar. Moreover, since our sixth year 
pupil on entering the first junior high supposedly meets with 
somewhat changed conditions, is left pretty much to his own 
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initiative, and dependent upon his own resourceful ingenuity, 
correct habits of study previously acquired will certainly stand 
him in good stead. 

Fourth, it is logically inferred from the above that pupils 
should likewise be skilled in the use of books. This includes 
the texts used in class as well as the works of reference supplied 
either by the school or public library. 

Fifth, a pupil at the time of transfer should be thoroughly 
acquainted with the idea of educational and vocational guid- 
ance. He should have received occasional instruction on the 
importance of a future choice of a life career, the variety and 
nature of occupations, and the qualities of mind and body 
required for the successful pursuit of same. The instruction 
imparted must necessarily be very elementary, yet sufficiently 
comprehensive, suggestive and helpful in arousing the minds of 
the pupils to a consciousness of their powers and capabilities, 
a fitting introduction to the pre-vocational work sometimes 
offered in the junior high. 

In touching upon this subject of vocational guidance it is 
entirely foreign to my mind unnecessarily to anticipate voca- 
tonal training, which more or less implies a definite choice of 
occupation. Truly, the longer this selection is deferred the 
better. But when the time to decide this question has arrived, 
the pupil having had proper guidance will most likely make a 
judicious choice. Neither should it be supposed that I over- 
estimate the importance of vocational training. First and fore- 
most we hold “the one thing necessary,” the knowledge, love 
and service of God, and the eternal salvation of the souls 
confided to our care. Nevertheless, while attending to this all- 
important task we need not be neglectful of the temporal welfare 
of our charges. If by our guidance both educational and voca- 
tional, we can facilitate the material progress of our pupils with- 
out in the least interfering with their progress in virtue, we 
certainly need not have any misgivings. 

The suggestions thus proposed will undoubtedly prove the 
most effective means in meeting all the demands upon the 
elementary grades, assuming that the requirement, “the satisfac- 
tory completion of the sixth grade”, be our best criterion of 
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judgment as regards the pupil’s ability and general fitness for 
promotion. That pupils will. and at times ought to be trans- 
ferred for other reasons, is expected, but these cases of admis- 
sion should be the exception. 

It may be asked, however, to what extent would the afore- 
mentioned conditions of admission to the junior high school be 
applicable in the Catholic school system—could we conform to 
the requirements advanced? It seems but natural and reason- 
able. to deduce from the foregoing that we could easily meet 
all requirements, and maintain our schools too on a par with 
any other outside the Catholic jurisdiction. As far as I am 
aware no trial of the junior high school plan has as yet been 
made under Catholic direction. But we know that the six-year 
elementary program is gaining daily more and more advocates 
among prominent Catholic educators, and if this idea once 
eventuates, the junior high school project may follow in logical 
sequence. Truly, there is absolutely no reason why we should 
concede one iota to the public school system, yet on the other 
hand neither should we be actuated by the ultra-conservative 
and unprogressive principle “let good enough alone” and refuse 
to benefit our educational condition if a favorable opportunity 
presents itself. The questions at issue being still in an experi- 
mental stage, we must be carefully observant of results, and 
while faithfully devoting ourselves to the spiritual interests of 
our pupils, endeavor to raise them to the highest possible degree 
of intellectual efficiency. Should ever a reorganization in our 
Catholic educational system be necessary or opportune, our 
pupils will then be amply prepared to meet all requirements 
demanded of them. 





THE SOCIAL AIMS IN EDUCATION 
A SCHOOL SISTER OF NOTRE DAME 


The social aims in education in the plastic, transitional and 
mature period affect the trinity of developing faculties in the 
pupil—the physical, the intellectual, and the moral. Education 
is judged by its effect on the mind and on the soul of the student 
as a human being, by its effect upon his aspirations and on his 
interpretations, and by the power it gives him to perceive ideals 
and to will their realization in his social intercourse: with his 
companions. The social aim in education is intensely personal 
and transforming. It is more important that a student under- 
stand his own wayward impulses and their relation to disorder 
and sin, than that he understand why Caesar bridged the Rhine. 
The pupil may well be interested in the sociology that teaches 
him to recognize himself in the social process and to read and 
interpret his own personal social experience as an organic part of 
his world. In this form, sociology possesses the secret of direct 
appeal and immediate value in character, judgment, and culture. 

The social aims in education are many-sided and important, 
since they tend to make the pupils efficient members of adult 
society. The school as an institution, and teaching as a profes- 
sion, are but phases of the inevitable growth in complexity of a 
progressive social organism. Education has been, from the 
beginning, a social necessity, so thoroughly grounded in human 
need as to be almost, if not entirely, instinctive in its origin 
Its development has been closely associated with the’ develop- 
ment of religion. Pupils may acquire a higher degree of morality 
through intercourse with their companions. ‘The importance of 
education as a social factor should lead the teacher to have some 
social end or aim as the basis of his educational endeavor. Each 
pupil has individual capacities and the teacher’s aim is to train 
him physically, intellectually, morally, and socially. His whole 

(373) 
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life is inevitably bound up with other people. His welfare or 
success can in no wise be separated from that of his associates. 
If the pupil is to be a power for the good, the true, and the 
beautiful in life, he must by means of friction and difficulty 
with his associates arrive at this state, even though he does not 
realize the maximum good there is in this, both for himself and 
for his companions. 


Any school exercise is a socializing exercise, in which the 
subject-matter is made to yield its content in such a way as to 
throw light on the lives of people, their occupations, their joys, 
their sorrows, their achievements, their social institutions, and 
the conditions under which they live. Much of the teaching 
from day to day may thus be socializing either directly or 
indirectly. The possibilities of presenting subject-matter in such 
a manner as to increase social knowledge and to influence the 
feelings of pupils may be reached to some extent through 
science, history, and literature. School activities involving 
cooperation and the consideration of the welfare of others, give 
the teacher opportunity to carry out his social aim. Regular 
recitations are only an example of the survival of the fittest, the 
fittest being those who can attend regularly and memorize read- 
ily. When, on the contrary, individual members report to the 
classmates on certain parts of the lesson or give class talks on 
masterpieces in art and literature, these efforts assume a social 
value, since they are not only for themselves but for others. A 
lecture by members of the class on a trip to our national parks, 
accompanied by stereopticon views from the “Keystone 600 Set” 
now used in many of our city schools, has surely a marked social 
value. 

Assignments of group work is also a socializing exercise. 
Group work means the selection of a leader, loyalty to a leader, 
the division of labor, and the faithful performance of the work 
assumed. It means cooperation. It includes working with and 
for others by sharing materials, or helping with outlines, charts, 
or the manipulation of apparatus. It is a distinctly social situa- 
tion and as such has value aside from the knowledge gained 
through it. The literary programs rendered are essentially social 
in nature. Our Alumnae day, on which the former graduates 
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each year visit all the classrooms and are entertained by the 
song and verse of the minims with varying exercises through 
the grades, and finally with a literary program by the high 
school pupils based on one of the masterpieces of classic litera- 
ture, studied intensively, gives interesting possibilities to the 
believer in social education. During the informal luncheon that 
closes the social function, teacher and pupil, mother and 
daughter, class president and class poetess, review again the 
pleasures, the jokes, yea even the edifying incidents of past 
school days. It is unfortunate that the need of general functions 
for the entire school is not more widely recognized. The intro- 
duction of the “Catholic Press Hour” into the school curric- 
ulum, suggested by the International Federation of Catholic 
Alumnae, is a socialization of literature that has been success- 
fully pursued in many of our high schools. A conversant knowl- 
edge of the best current Catholic literature is thereby afforded 
the pupils and the spread of the Catholic press, so dear to the 
heart of our beloved Pontiff, Pope Benedict XV., will be 
furthered. 

A social as well as religious organization is well exempli- 
fied in our school’s “Knights of the Blue Lady” by which 
the “traffic cop” is outdone in protection and courtesy. While 
he is helping the “kiddies” across the streets the knights are 
aiding an old man or lady safely to the other side, or reliev- 
ing the teacher, laden with books and material, on the way to 
her convent home. “Live pure, speak truth, right wrong, and 
follow the Queen” is their motto. Our Lady’s feasts are their 
Communion days. -They are dubbed knights at Our Lady’s 
shrine amid religious ceremonies. Can we overestimate the 
social value of such a society? No Boy Scout organization can 
compare with it in its socializing influence. Through their 
motto, their knight’s song, their endeavors to assist the needy and 
to show that their strength is as the strength of ten because their 
hearts are pure, they defy Burke and show that the age of 
chivalry is not yet passed. Our junior sodalities with their social 
and religious functions are another aid to the social aim in 
education, and undoubtedly are better than any club or class 
organization the public school system is able to offer. 
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‘We may sum up the need of attention to the social life 
of the pupil thus: The school must provide for the ac- 
tivities suited to the age of the pupil. It must furnish 
an education for the initiative in enterprises, for develop- 
ment in natural leadership, for the genius of organization, 
for the growth of individual talents, for the meeting and 
solving of difficulties which come from a clash of interests, 
for the fostering of courtesy and dignity of manner, and last 
but not least, it must furnish a training in social conventions, 
without which a pupil meets life with a serious handicap. 

The social idea must enter the curriculum, otherwise social 
efficiency cannot be attained. However, the social life outside 
the school must be idealized and simplified before it can benefit 
the pupil. A really socialized school must include the socializa- 
tion of the curriculum, of the methods of teaching, and of the 
methods of study. If the pupil is to get real training for social 
efficiency through his school studies it must be because his 
teachers make that a direct and specific object both in the selec- 
tion of studies and in the way they are taught. With such an 
end in view, the social ideal must be very tangibly conceived ; 
“it must be thought of as a tool, rather than as a remote goal 
unrelated to present endeavor.” The question of how the cur- 
riculum, the regular work of teaching and learning, contribute 
to the social ideal, involves both the socialization of the studies 
and of the method. The fundamental condition of socializing 
the studies is that they shall be rigorously applied to the products 
of the school. The school must fit the individual, not for the 
life of the past, not for a remote Utopian future, but for the 
immediate future, the requirements of which can be predicted 
with reasonable certainty. The pupil must be shown that the 
pursuit of the arts and sciences must go hand in hand. We 
cannot have the arts without the sciences. One helps the other. 
The pen is not mightier than the sword. The teacher must 
show how history is a vindication of the physical, the intel- 
lectual, the moral, and the social. Everything in history is a 
‘vindication or a glorification of just causes. A great modern 
‘édticator said: “The present war was a species of baptism. It 
made us love and servé one another afterwards; it will be good 
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for the highest principle in man—religion. Prejudices and 
bickering among the classes of people will disappear. The 
Providence of God is seen in all. No sin is left unpunished. 
The bitterness in the cup of some of the European countries 
to-day is terrible. This is the punishment for former crimes. 
God vindicates when it is needed.” By such reflections the 
pupil can be shown that the “mills of God grind slowly.” Take 
the world as an entity, nations and people may pass away justly 
or unjustly. Poland will be immortal when Russia has passed 
away. The stamp of her immortality in history is there because 
she fought for justice. America has the possibility of being a 
great country if she does not attack her Constitution. We are 
but a small percentage of what Rome was, but Rome fell because 
money, agrarian laws, viciousness, destruction of home ties, 
sapped the life of Rome. An eminent educator at DePaul Uni- 
versity said: “Take care of Constitutional rights and morality 
and you will live.” Sallust says: “Nations prosper when. they 
are moral—they fall if they are not.” This is socializing history 
in the curriculum. Therefore, subjects taught must be subjects 
which prepare for efficient living in the present-day world. 
Facts about remote times or distant parts of the earth must be 
connected with that which is near at hand. In science likewise, 
the social element must enter; for instance, a visit to .the 
Weather Bureau after studying the forms of precipitation. 
The laws of physics studied as applied in local establishments, 
socializes that branch of the curriculum. Pupils enjoy seeing 
things made and having the process of making them explained. 
All normal pupils, in fact, are curious about almost everything 
that engages the attention of the adult society. Thus the pupil 
is introduced to the rich throbbing life on every side of him 
and the teacher is given an opportunity of interpreting human 
interests. 

As a result of proper teaching the pupil may have a compre- 
hensive idea of the school as a social organization and that 
there is a mutual interdependence between the teacher and the 
taught. The knowledge of the decalogue, however, is no surety 
of its observance. The pupil may understand social life, but 
he may not observe it. Psychologically this is simple. Action is 
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a matter concerned with the will; comprehension, with the intel- 
lect. Hence it is evident that we must turn to another means 
for securing the social aim, namely, proper school discipline. 
The school seeks through discipline to make the pupil realize he 
is a social unit in a community, with duties and obligations to 
his neighbors, with rights and privileges which are safeguarded 
by social rules and regulations. Sometimes these disciplinary 
rules are blind and arbitrary, without justification in the eyes 
of the pupil. Teachers fail to explain the injunction ‘Silence!’ 
“Present your themes at the appointed time!” “Attend daily 
Mass!” and their bearing on social school organization. Their 
non-observance is an injustice either to his companions, himself, 
or his teacher and must therefore be avoided. Character and 
useful conduct are not the result of such vague government. 
The teacher should explain these rules and give reasons for 
any new regulations so that the pupil may realize the socia! 
necessity of obedience. The teacher accepting any pupil’s 
offense as a personal affront rather than as a fault against the 
class, is destructive to school discipline; the pupil will in turn 
feel that when a teacher punishes a companion scholar he is 
likewise checking up a personal score. If discipline is to be a 
force made necessary by the social life of the school, the 
offenses committed are to be considered against the class and 
the class must resent them. The aim of school discipline is 
not continual control of the pupil, but the leading of the pupil 
to the final goal of self-control by dint of repeated acts and 
self-conquest. 

The wholesome criticism of classmates is a rare tonic for 
braggadocio, and strange to say, a far more effective one than 
the teacher’s reproval. The fear of disapproval manifests itself 
very early in a pupil. “The love of social approval,” says 
Bennett, “is the force which drives the wheels of the world’s 
work. It is the heart of all social, literary, financial, and 
political want.” As the love of approval wins victories, so does 
the fear of disapproval prevent wrong-doing. Jointly they give 
morality and efficiency, they make the very selfishness of the 
pupil a socializing agent. This social influence is strongest 
during the transitional period of school life. Another aim of 
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companionship at school is to aid the pupil to become quick- 
witted and observant, for he is made to feel responsible not 
only for his own but also for his neighbor’s words. Polite and 
deferential, unselfishly interested in his right position in society, 
he learns to adapt himself to circumstances quickly, and 
acquires an assurance and confidence born of self-judgment and 
not of conceit. Courtesy is as much a matter of the heart as a 
matter of habit, springing as much from a desire to please as 
from practice in forms of politeness; but both heart and habit 
can be cultivated by social intercourse. Accuracy is the chiefest 
intellectual virtue and companionship aids to its development. 
To know exactly, to remember correctly, to state colorlessly the 
precise facts are rare accomplishments. Since obedience to 
lawful authority in home and State is the cornerstone of the 
sdcial fabric, the school, which is a miniature State, should be the 
place where it is dominantly inculcated. As Father Kerby 
states in The Catholic Educational Review: “The power of a 
real teacher is moral rather than intellectual. It comes from 
the glow of the moral and spiritual life that in some mysterious 
way touches and energizes the student’s soul.” Veracity is 
accuracy carried forward into the moral sphere. Truth-telling 
must be cultivated as a distinct habit in morals and is a requisite 
for companionship with classmates of standard character and 
morals. 

In short, at school, the pupil becomes an active member 
of a democracy. The method of self-government pursued there 
with the teacher as a guide, is a straight road to power. The 
world to-day is crying for emancipation and reformation. Why 
should it not begin in the minds and hearts of our pupils, the 
future Catholic citizens, who will go forth with sterling char- 
acters if trained as individuals in the virtues of truthfulness, 
justice, loyalty, and fair play? Virtues, which in the abstract 
mean nothing to them, but when illustrated by the intimate 
association of the playground, the sodality, the classroom, or 
the school itself, stand out with convincing force for social 
efficiency. 


Thus far we have suggested two very effective means by which 
to train the pupil in self-government: namely, the organization’ 
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of sodalities and clubs, and the organization of the self-govern- 
ment plan in some schools. In this latter, the social organiza 
tion of the school reproduces some form of the social organiza- 
tion of real life. One of its strongest benefits is that the pupil 
is taught very plainly that an act of misconduct is an offense 
against the school, for he is punished by the schoolmates. When 
this plan of self-government is superintended by an enthusiastic 
school director and a cooperating corps of teachers it is usualiy 
successful. The strong teacher feels that he can do very well 
without it. However, this principle of self-government is suc- 
cessfully illustrated in the George Junior Republic situated in 
Freeville, N. Y., within an area apparently not under the juris- 
diction of the laws of New York State, except in very serious 
cases. Offenders between the ages of sixteen and twenty-one 
are sent here. Its organization is modeled after the United 
States. It is a government of, by, and for these boys and girls, 
the citizen body. Their motto “Nothing Without labor” is prob- 
ably its saving principle. The George Junior Republic is so 
small that social interdependence is felt. It tries to upbuild 
moral wrecks by making them lead social lives and feel the 
consequences of unsocial conduct. 

Father Murray, C. M., has well stated that: “When to the 
powers of the physical and the transcendent wonders of the 
intellectual operations, we add the light of the moral in cause, 
operation, and effect, we have solved the beautiful logic of 
Creator’s and creature’s part in this great intellectual creation.” 
The apex of education is knowledge of self. The teacher must 
bring out the moral in a graduated manner.- The home, the 
school-companions, the Church, all aid the teacher in setting 
the moral principles in the growing pupil, and thus the spiritual 
faculty, which is not acquired as a gift but improved with years, 
is one that admits of socializing influence. The training of the 
moral in the pupil is hardest in the plastic period, dangerous in 
the transitional period, and if the first and second periods have 
not been well guided by ideal social relations, most difficult in 
the mature period. The transitional period owes its danger to 
the imagination. If, however, pupils see others doing good 
physically, intellectually, and morally, like habits are inculcated 
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in them. Although the home is the strongest center for social 
moral influence,—a teacher can never know what a mother 
knows,—the school ranks second. In the home the child imitates 
particular forms of morality, in the school, general forms. If, 
however, school and home work together, a perfect character 
will evolve and the object of social training will be achieved. 
The heir of all ages, the child, should secure even in the 
plastic period some glimpses of the road over which the human 
race has so laboriously and eventfully traveled, should notice 
the landmarks of social good or evil, in order that he may learn 
something of that enlargement of spirit, that insight into exist- 
ing conditions, that knowledge of what constitutes the welfare 
of a nation and people, and that sympathy with and for his 
fellow beings, which are so essential to make him a useful 
member of society, a warm-hearted human being through his 
own enthusiasm for all the virtues that adorn the social life. 





THE CATHOLIC POET: HIS PLACE IN THE 
PARISH SCHOOL 


A SISTER OF ST. JOSEPH, OF CARONDELET 


Poetry, in its abstract and highest interpretation, is in a very 
special way part of the spiritual inheritance of the Catholic 
child. Whatever definition of poetry we may accept, whether, 
with Shelley we consider it as an expression of the imagination, 
or with Matthew Arnold as a criticism of life, or with Aristotle 
as a representation of the ideal, we must admit that in all true 
poetry the writer consciously or unconsciously embodies the 
aspiration of the soul for God, its highest good. Newman, com- 
menting on Aristotle’s definition, says of poetry: “It delineates 
that perfection which the imagination suggests, and to which as 
a limit the present system of Divine Providence tends.” The 
conclusion which he draws from the above is that “the poetical 
mind is one full of the eternal forms of beauty and perfection.” 

The poet has ever been next of kin to the priest and the 
prophet, with them imparting the great lessons of life, and bear- 
ing the hearts of men to the feet of God. He comes with a 
message to mankind; and he is endowed by God with the senti- 
ments of mind and heart necessary to the accomplishment of his 
purpose. His is the far-seeing eye that catches fleeting glimpses 
of the glory beyond the clouds; and his is also the power of 
interpreting the ‘“‘many-splendored thing” to his fellow men, 
adding—in the words of Brother Azarias—“a second sight to 
one’s intellectual vision.” A writer in the Catholic World for 
June, 1918, beautifully outlines the mission of the true poet: 
“It is,” he says, “to throb the spirits of men into a realization 
of their interior life, to make them feel the nature of their 
being, and render them sentient of the pressure of immortality. 
He makes us feel whence we are, why we are here, and whither 
we tend.” This is a high vocation, almost an apostolic one, 
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considering which we are forcibly reminded of the words of 
Bacon: “Poesy was ever thought to have some participation 
of divineness.” 

The poet is as old as the human race, and the holiest aspira- 
tions of the soul have ever become vocal in song. In the Scrip- 
tures God has set the seal of divine approval on the poet’s art as 
the fit expression of His inspired word, as well as of the deepest 
emotions of the human heart. David mourns over Jonathan in 
a sublime elegy of lamentation; Moses and the people of Israel 
celebrate their triumphs in exultant songs. The great medita- 
tive poems of Job and Isaias, the lyric beauty of the Psalms and 
the Canticles, illustrate the adaptability of the Hebrew hexameter 
to the great subject of sacred history and prophecy. The music 
of Israel finds its way into the evangelical canticles, The lips 
of Zachary and of the holy Simeon, like those of the prophets, 
are touched with fire, when they utter, the one his Benedictus, 
the other his Nunc Dimittis. The maiden of Nazareth, inspired 
by the spirit of God, sings her Magnificat amid the hills of 
Judea. Somewhat later and in a different vein the poet of the 
Apocalypse unrolls his great poem-pictures of the New Jeru- 
salem. 

The poet’s pen thus sanctified by God Himself and devoted 
to a sacred purpose, has likewise been utilized by the Church 
in her various offices and ceremonies. St. Paul refers several 
times in his epistles to the psalms and hymns and canticles that 
were in use among the early Christians. It is probable that not 
all of these hymns were taken from the Scriptures. The names 
of St. Clement of Alexandria, St. Gregory Nazianzen, St. Eph- 
raem, St. Ambrose and St. Augustine appear among the poets 
of the third and fourth centuries. In the period of hymnodic 
writing in the Western Church from the fourth to the fourteenth 
century the names are innumerable of those who contributed 
in*verse to the glory of God and the service of the Church. 
Nearly sixty volumes of the Analecta Hymnica, a study of the 
Latin hymns of the Middle Ages, leaves the subject unexhausted. 
Many of these hymns the Church has adopted into her liturgy. 
The Vexilla Regis of Fortunatus, Bishop of Poitiers, the Veni 
Creator Spiritus of Rabanus, Archbishop of Mainz, the Dies 
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Irae of Thomas of Celano, the Stabat Mater of Jacopone da 
Todi, the Pange Lingua of Thomas of Aquin,—all come down 
to us from this prolitic age of Catholic poets. 


Hosts of illustrious names of saints and scholars of all coun- 
tries and all schools, names of Popes and Bishops, of religious 
men and women, are ,embiazoned on the honor roll of the 
Church; and to many of them the world still pays homage. 
Romanus, greatest of the early Byzantine School, St. Andrew of 
Crete, author of the Great Canon, Isidore of Seville and his 
countryman of an earlier century, Prudentius, Columba and 
Columbanus of Ireland, Alcuin of the school of Charlemagne, 
Anseim of Canterbury and Peter Damian, Abbots Peter and Odo 
of Cluny, Bernard of Morlaix and, Adam of St. Victor, Thomas 
of Aquin and Bonaventure, Popes Gregory the Great and Leo 
IX—this glorious company represents but a few of the many 
names in the long perspective which centers in the angelic choir 
about the crib of Bethlehem. So universal is the use of poetry 
as the language of religion, so great is its appeal to the heart 
of humanity, that students of life and literature incline to the 
belief that all human speech was once poetical; in which case, 
the poet of the present is the prophet of the past—if we may 
use the paradox—revealing to our age of widespread unbelief 
the glory of that dawning world wherein God spoke familiarly 
to men. 

But it is not only in the hymns of the Church that the voice 
of the Catholic poet has been heard. The age of Thomas of 
Aquin and Francis of Assisi was rich in the great legendary 
lore of the Cid and Roland, of Charlemagne, of Arthur and the 
Grail; it gave rise to the Minnesinger and the Trouvére, and to 
all that wealth of literature from which so many modern poets 
have drawn inspiration. It produced “the central man of all 
the world,” as Ruskin calls him, the immortal Dante, whom for 
sO many centuries the world overlooked until the Catholic 
reaction of the nineteenth century brought him into his own 
again as the poet of Catholicity. 

Such is the illustrious lineage of the Catholic poet, who in 
spite of his noble origin and great achievement, remains largely 
a negligible, if not an unknown quantity to many of our young 
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people, even those from the parish schools. It is true that 
much of modern verse, the greater part, indeed of recognized 
English poetry from the Renaissance to the beginning of the 
Oxford movement, is the product of non-Catholic writers. It 
is equally true that the torch of Catholic poetry has been kept 
lighted from age to age and in every country by writers no 
less illustrious, though perhaps many of them less heralded. 
Their names are not always to be found in the popular anthol- 
ogies. They themselves are not always popular with either 
the compilers or the readers of anthologies. It is less our fault 
than our misfortune that we are not so familiar with Southwell, 
“the poet of Catholic England,” as we are with Protestant 
Milton; that we can quote at random from Gray’s Elegy, and 
have never heard of The Grave by William Habington; that 
we grow eloquent over Shelley, and are almost wholly ignorant 
of the “Christian: Shelley,” Richard Crashaw; that we are 
_ carried away by the despairing beauty of Poe’s Lenore or Anna- 
bel Lee, and have never seen the promise of the sunburst in 
Mangan’s Dark Rosaleen. We have been obliged, perhaps, to 
memorize Kipling’s Recessional, or Walt Whitman’s Captain, 
My Captain, and our hearts have never thrilled to the more 
martial beauty of Te Martyrum Candidatus by Lionel Johnson. 

Frequenters of the art galleries in cities where the foreign 
population is large have sometimes been led by their observa- 
tions to comment on the love of the Italian child for the artists 
of Italy. Shoeless and hatless he may be, and poorly clad; but 
every Raphael, every Michael Angelo or Perugino is his loved 
possession, and he recognizes his own with the unerring instinct 
of a race long trained in art by master minds. Every child of 
the Church is likewise heir to great possessions, to literary 
treasures, of which his teacher holds, or should hold, the key. 
It is one of the tasks, part of the duty, in fact, of the Catholic 
teacher to bring his pupils into the assured possession of their 
birthright, to implant in them a just appreciation of the ideal 
for which the Catholic poet stands. 

This cannot be begun too early in the life of the child. 
Maurice Francis Egan says well: “When from the primary 
school literature is made a part of life and correlated with it, 
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the college student will be prepared to look at it reverently.” 
If this is true of literature in general, it is true of poetry in 
general, and especially true of that restricted branch of it 
represented by the Catholic writer. Wordsworth argues the 
child the greatest philosopher. On almost parallel lines we 
might reach the conclusion that the child is the greatest poet. 
It was not without reason that among the Greeks the child was 
taught poetry with his very first lessons. From his nursery 
days he is a lover of rhythm, of music and of mystery. All the 
creatures of fancy, the fairy, the gnome and the sprite, make a 
powerful appeal to the little mind reaching out to the wonder- 
world of creation, and striving to understand the beauty of it 
all. The ideal is a reality to the child. The fanciful touched 
the real very nearly in the heart of the tiny girl who complained 
that all the prayers she knew did not fill out the time allotted 
for thanksgiving after Communion. “And did you stop talking 
to our Lord?” she was asked. “Oh, no,” was the reply made in 
serious reverence. “I said my A, B, C’s for Him, and then I 


told him a fairy story.” The child who finds in the fairy story 
that she loves meet entertainment for her sacramental Lord 
has surely caught a spark of the divine fire that dwells in the 
soul of the poet. 


It rests with the primary teacher, and with every teacher in 
the grades, to cooperate with the high school teacher in foster- 
ing this divine spark, so that when the high school pupil takes 
up the study of the great poems he may approach them rever- 
ently and with mind and heart prepared to receive the message 
of each. If he has been saturated, so to say, with the faith, 
the love which is the underlying principle not only of the life 
of the Catholic poet, but also of his work, he has an established 
standard of criticism, a bar of judgment in his own soul to 
which he may bring for sentence the creations of fancy or of 
genius. 

The experience of the high school teacher sometimes borders 
on the tragic. Fancy a bright girl with several years of second- 
ary work to her credit, professing herself, in school girl parlance, 
an “adorer”’ of poetry, and admitting an entire ignorance of 
Catholic poets. Fancy your own astonishment when to your 
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question as to what great poets she knows, you receive the prompt 
answer: “Ella Wheeler Wilcox and Edgar A. Guest.” Fancy 
your mingled feelings of satisfaction and indignation when, 
a semester or two later, you hear this same student not only 
repeat with glowing eyes and heaving breast, whole passages 
from the Dream of Gerontius or the khlound of Heaven, but also 
discuss with some measure of understanding, their literary 
excellences or their spiritual meaning. Who would not be indig- 
nant that poetic souls, starving for their proper nourishment 
and craving a pure draught, should be compelled to drink from 
the pool among the sedges because they had never been shown 
the way to the fountain head? Let us show them the way, and 
let us not wait until near the end of their school days, but let 
us point out the direction from the beginning. 

Now this task is not only an easy and a pleasant one, but it 
is a richly remunerative one. The seeming difficulty in the lack 
of the distinctively Catholic anthology is, in a large measure. 
compensated for by the splendid selections in the school readers, 
which may be supplanted indefinitely by the teacher’s private 
collection and by the research of the students themselves, 
especially the older ones. Newman and Faber and Father Tabb, 
Boyle O’Reilly, Father Ryan and Adelaide Proctor, these names 
occur frequently enough in the reading lessons for the child 
who has passed through the grades to be familiar with them. 
But should his store of knowledge be complete with the names, 
or with the names of only these? The ranks of the Catholic 
poet are being yearly recruited by new writers of recognized 
merit, by older writers, newly discovered. The function of the 
poet, almost obscured for a time by the popular craze for the 
street poem and the more or less grotesque forms of vers libre, 
is being better understood by the masses, chastened as it were 
by the great war. We are beginning again to realize that the 
beautiful idea is the essence of the poetic, and that it must find 
beautiful expression; to feel with Landor that “the human heart 
is the world of poetry,” and with Newman that “a right moral 
state of heart is the formal condition of a poetical mind.” We 
are again approaching that state of mind which admits to poetry 
in general to a very real and exalted place in the world of letters 
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and in the life of man; to the Catholic poet, a very pronounced 
place in the schoolroom. 

What are we doing to make his place a prominent one? Are 
we letting the practical subjects relegate to the background the 
cultural ones, and giving for excuse our lack of time or space? 
The development of the up-to-date curriculum from the germ 
of the “three R’s” might indeed be made the subject of a 
rhyme with all the elements of an extravaganza; but every 
teacher would know it for a “rhyming chronicle.” No one 
knows better than the parish school teacher that the crowded 
program staring at her all day long from the blackboard or 
from its frame on the wall is not an illusion. It is not even 
a study in black and white. It is a hard, cold statement of feats 
that are being accomplished day by day in the schoolroom. If it 
were necessary to add another hour to the schoolday, another 
period to the program in order that the Catholic poet might 
come into his own, we could well pardon the overworked teacher 
for lengthening in self-defence the string of homely proverbs: 
“Look before you leap,” “Mind the step” or “Safety first”; but 
fortunately time is not an essential element of emphasis. Let 
us emphasize the poets of the faith. Let us do it without any 
detriment, by neglect or otherwise, to those whom we have 
rightly learned to love and value, Longfellow and Whittier, 
Field and Riley, Tennyson, Wordsworth and Keats. “What- 
ever things were rightly said among men, are the property of 
us Christians,” said Justin Martyr of old, speaking of philoso- 
phy. Speaking of poetry, we may say the same of whatever 
things have been beautifully said among men. And right here 
there is a point to be emphasized to our pupils—the Catholicity 
of all truly great poetry. “Only God Himself could keep the 
longing for Him out of poetry; and He has never done it,” 
says Maurice Francis Egan. Milton’s renown might well rest 
on his hymn, On the Morning of Christ's Nativity, full of 
Catholic sentiment. The great odes of Keats and Wordsworth 
are full of the desire for immortality. The latter goes far 
toward solving the problem of life in the wonderful lines: 


“Trailing clouds of glory do we come 
From God, who is our home.” 
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When Byron, Scott, Shelley, Wordsworth and Rossetti wrote 
glowing sonnets about the Mother of God, they transformed 
themselves for the time into mirrors of Catholic belief. They 
ranged themselves on the side of the elect. The poetic instinct 
would seem to be the “touch of nature that makes the whole 
world kin.” It rings true to the note of universality. But let 
us take care not to mistake the shadow for the substance. 

How are we to emphasize the Catholic poet? There are various 
ways, all easy and delightful. What do our pupils know about 
the lives of even those whose names occur in the readers? Many 
beautiful lessons may be learned from them, especially from the 
lives of converts to the faith. It is a remarkable fact that most 
of our modern hymns and some of the best of our modern 
Catholic poems have been written by those who have not always 
been of the fold. It is as if they possessed a peculiar quality 
of penetration into spiritual things, a holy curiosity about the 
things of God, in satisfying which they have been led into His 
house. Our pupils are expected to commit to memory many 
poems. If the poem for the day be The Pillar of the Cloud, 
how much deeper will be the impression made if the pupil be 
given a knowledge of the circumstances under which it was 
written, of the long struggle for light, and the sacrifice which 
its final possession entailed. What child, hearing of the suffer- 
ing of the gentle Southwell, will not love forever The Burning 
Babe? The boy or girl, thoughtful or devout enough to under- 
stand the heavenly nostalgia of that rare soul, Gerard Hopkins, 
will readily appreciate the appeal in Rosa Mystica, and its 
prayerful refrain will linger long in mind, and come to the lips 
perhaps in hours of trial: 


“In the gardens of God, in the daylight divine, 
Show me thy Son, Mother, Mother of mine.” 


Little incidents in the life of the poet, or admirable traits of 
character related, his portrait shown, or a good picture illustrat- 
ing a poem, these take but a few minutes, but the impression 
produced may be lasting. 

Much is made in many schools of the birthdays of great men 
and women. When we note those of Longfellow, Lowell, Alice 
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Cary, it would be well to remember that a like distinction might 
be given to Eleanor Donnelly and Alice Meynell, to O’Reilly and 
Stoddard and Griffin. It was once a labor of love on the part 
of school children, especially those of his own State, to write 
birthday letters to the children’s poet, Riley. How much our 
living poets would appreciate this thoughtful courtesy from 
those to whom they have given pleasure. When your boys and 
girls write T. A. Daly, do not let all their appreciation go to 
October, or To a Robin, but please have them tell him that they 
have met and loved Padre Dominic McCann. 

In your morning exercises do not deprive your pupils of the 
great pleasure of listening often to a fine poem, well read by 
yourself or by one of the class; and encourage collections of 
Catholic poetry. Children love to make collections, and if they 
feel that they may submit such to their teacher for approval 
how eager they become to select the best. Interest the older 
ones in the Marian poetry contests, and send them to the pages 
of the Catholic World, of Ameria, and the other Catholic maga- 
zines which frequently publish little gems of Catholic verse. 

Finally, it would be well to emulate the example of those 
secondary schools which have a “Catholic Press Hour,” and 
introduce into our schools, bi-weekly or monthly as time may 
allow, “The Catholic Poet’s Hour.” If adapted to the capacity 
of the different grades, what a fund of pleasure and profit might 
thus be reaped by both teacher and pupil! Quotations and 
poems read or recited, anecdotes told, characters and works 
discussed, will more than fill an interesting hour ; and the teacher 
will be surprised to find what good critics and what lovers of 
good verse even little children are. They know their favorite 
poems and can tell you why they love them. They will love 
them better if sometimes there is introduced into the hour’s 
program comparisons of such poems as O’Reilly’s Withered 
Snow-Drops and The First Snowfall of Lowell; To the Wood- 
Robin by Father Tabb, and Bryant’s To a Waterfowl. What 
child who has learned to love Macdonald’s “Where did you 
come from, baby dear,” will not be more touched and delighted 
with Thompson’s Ex Ore Infantium? The enthusiastic teacher 
will find scores of what we may call companion pieces, by means 
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of which she may lead her pupils to appreciate the depth of 
meaning in the truly Catholic poem. She knows that she may 
sometimes change her hour into a patriotic one of song and 
story, and it will still be the Catholic poet’s hour, and all 
American. As such it will include The Star Spangled Banner 
by Francis Scott Key, Maryland, My Maryland by Randall, and 
Foster’s Old Kentucky Home. The Rev. Constantine Pise will 
contribute a stirring address to the flag, and Father Abram 
Ryan will sing of the Lost Cause. Those who have made the 
supreme sacrifice for God and country will be commemorated by 
Theodore O’Hara, whose Bivouac of the Dead appears on 
tablets of bronze in all our national cemeteries; and Joyce 
Kilmer will add the latest contribution to our martial poetry, 
Rouge Bouquet. Then if there is time, this inspiring hour may 
close with Home Sweet Home by John Howard Payne, who, 
although he does not lie in consecrated ground, ended his exile 
in the bosom of Mother Church. 

Let us as Catholic teachers realize the wealth that is at our 
disposal, the powerful means that are at hand for the moral as 
well as the intellectual training of our pupils, for the cultiva- 
tion in them of the spiritual sense. Let us realize our responsi- 
bility as teachers, even as Aubrey de Vere realized his responsi- 
bility as a poet, when he said: “I am doing what in me lies to 
keep alive poetry with a little conscience in it.” Then when 
our children come to us asking for bread we will not give them 
a stone; but we will give them, in the best work of the Catholic 
poet, as Bishop Spalding said: “the most perfect expression of 
the highest truth; the highest expression of the deepest truth.” 
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BROTHER BERNARDINE, F. S. C., CATHEDRAL HIGH SCHOOL, 
DULUTH, MINN. 


The reading and study of some of the easier English classics, 
as they are called, has been added of late years to the program 
of English in the grades, chiefly for the purpose of awakening 
the interest of the pupils in the higher forms of English literary 
expression, and cultivating in them at the same time a discrimin- 
ating taste for good literature in general. 

That the innovation was dictated by the deliberate practical! 
judgment of many excellent teachers is beyond question. The 
purpose, too, was and is altogether commendable from an educa- 
tional point of view. Whether the innovation, however, has 
served the purpose in the measure its promoters expected, it 
would be difficult to speak with final assurance. Probably most 
teachers would not commit themselves to the statement that the 
practice of teaching the English classics in the grades invariably 
results in an increase of the pupil’s interest in literary English 
or in development of a healthy taste for the best literature in 
general. This of course would be but to admit the existence 
of conditions which in certain cases favor the best outcome for 
the practice, while other conditions sometimes obtain which do 
not warrant the optimistic views as to results which some ad- 
vocates of the plan are wont to indulge. 

The question, then, practically resolves itself into this: What 
are the conditions which must be realized in the teaching of 
literary English in order to increase the interest of the children 
in the-reading of the classics of the mother-tongue and thereby 
help them to acquire and cultivate a taste for the reading of 
good literature? They are precisely the conditions that are 
found to obtain in every successful teaching act whatever may 
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be the subject-matter of the given teaching act, namely, masterly 
knowledge of the subject-matter, skill in presentation, apprecia- 
tion of the worth of the subject as an educative agency, and the 
sympathetic attitude of the teacher towards the learner. These 
four conditions may be summarized in this single one,—the 
teacher’s practical ability to secure the pupils’ interest in the 
reading of good literature during the class exercises devoted to 
the formal teaching of the English classics in such wise that 
the taste for such reading may become for them a permanent 
cultural factor. Now it would seem that any teacher who is 
even fairly qualified to meet the conditions just mentioned, has 
a decisive advantage in this matter of arousing the interest of 
the pupils, by the very fact that the subject-matter of literature 
is essentially interesting. Certain it is that our class Readers, 
and in general, the literary selections offered in the supplemental 
reading and study-texts now in vogue in the grades, have been 
designed with an eye to excite and maintain the interest of the 
pupils in the better forms of literary expression. 

So far as the material thus offered and the results expected 
therefrom are concerned, there would appear to be no ground 
for any but the most gratifying prospects. If, however, despite 
the diligent foresight of certain purveyors to the child’s literary 
taste, the reading of the minor English classics or classic selec- 
tions does not always result in any appreciable signs of a 
developing interest in good literature,—and evidence to the fact 
that it does not so result, many experienced teachers can readily 
produce,—may not the source of this ill-success be traced to the 
inability of certain teachers to invest the subject-matter as 
presented to the class with the personal interest they themselves 
developed at some earlier period, when the calm delights of 
literature could be enjoyed for their own sake, and not as the 
accompaniment of the racking English-classics hour in the grade 
schoolroom ? 

The romantic story mirrors those aspects of the racial experi- 
ence which envisage the innermost thoughts, feelings and desires 
of every normal boy and girl. The elements of truth, beauty 
and goodness which inhere in this kind of literature make a 
powerful appeal to the young precisely because they reveal the 
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wondrous possibilities of human experience. For this very 
reason the teacher should not discourage the reading of such 
stories as treat of “high faith and honorable words, courtliness 
and the desire of fame and love of truth.” If poetry is a 
“criticism of life” it is also true that romantic stories, which 
are all compact of the creative imagination, fashion and refine 
the natural tendencies of the growing boy and girl and train 
them to appreciate the worth of the great truths that underlie 
human life and destiny. The reading of the master works of 
this kind responds to the yearnings of the youthful heart for 
the calm and pure delights of a golden time which may not 
indeed ever come to man or woman, but which for all that offer 
some real solace amid the disappointments and reverses that 
overtake every wayfarer on the rugged road of actual life 
experience. The joy of living will never wholly forsake the 
soul that has gained the power of transforming the trials and 
troubles of daily life into media of contact with minds that feed 
on the uplands of imagination and provide the reader with noble 
grounds for inspiring thoughts and emotions. 

Every teacher knows that the successful teaching of any sub- 
ject depends upon the appeal which such subject makes to the 
learner; if the subject-matter be in itself not interesting, the 
teacher must make it interesting by first showing the pupils in 
what and how it is related to their present knowledge and 
experience, thereby affording them a stimulus to listen attentively 
to the reasons which the teacher will present to induce some 
new element of interest in the attitude of the pupils’ minds. 
Applying this principle to the reading of a given piece of litera- 
ture, you will see at once that the criterion of successful teaching 
as regards this matter is not the simple fact that the selected 
subject-matter is intrinsically deserving of the pupils’ interested 
attention, but rather that the teacher is capable of investing the 
subject with a real positive interest as related to the child’s 
desire for new knowledge and new forms of experience. The 
approach to the creation of the new interest must be by way of 
knowledge already acquired by the pupil, but the process of 
developing the interest thus initiated calls for the exercise of 
special skill in the method of presenting the subject, and of a 
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ready sympathy with the child’s mental needs, feelings, and 
volitions. The sympathetic spirit of the teacher finds and fol- 
lows the straight road to the heart of childhood. 

That spirit it is which directs her unerringly to the kind of 
subject-matter that makes the most effective appeal to the chil- 
dren of the lower grades especially. That spirit teaches her the 
wisdom of letting the children enjoy to the full the rich inheri- 
tance which the children of a larger growth, the wisest and 
best of all the generations gone before, have accumulated and 
left as,a treasure-trove of unfailing pleasure and lasting joy 
for childhood’s happy days. Far from banishing from her 
class the old wonder tales of mighty giants and tiny princes 
and golden-haired maidens, or the stranger tales of goblins, 
elves, and trixies, the skillful teacher of juvenile literature 
places in the hands of her pupils the kind of reading matter 
that appeals to the child’s interest in whatever is strange or 
marvelous in deeds of the real or mythical heroes and heroines of 
olden times. The teacher who is herself deeply impressed with 
the human significance of such tales as Jack the Giant-killer, Jack 
and the Bean Stalk, Puss in Boots, Beauty and the Beast, and 
has caught the inner spirit, the subtle but meaningful suggestions 
contained in the classic fairy tale or the legends connected with 
the wonderful lives and deeds of gallant knights and ladies fair ; 
who has sought out diligently and made her own the finer 
elements of human character which can be discerned in even 
the most exaggerated wonder tales and legends, — such a teacher 
brings to the treatment of the subject she has in hand before her 
class the special motivating influence which is sure to engage 
the attention and secure the interest of the pupils in discovering 
the human purposes and ends which the story, be it real or 
imaginary, mythical or legendary, is meant to subserve. To such 
a teacher falls the high privilege of revealing the essential truth 
underlying the wonder tale; to her pupils comes the rare good 
fortune of learning that the funny doings of the fairy folk, 
the strange exploits of giants, dwarfs and eerie sprites, the 
curious adventures of children like themselves in the no man’s 
wonderland of mingled fact and fiction, are but counterparts of 
their own very lives as they live them at home, in school, in 
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the church, and on the street; and that in truth, they dwell 
and move in a world wherein essentially the same struggles, 
trials, and changes of fortune occur as they have been granted 
to witness in the mimic world of myth and legend they have 
been ushered into by their worthy teacher. 

All unconscious of the sweet compelling mind that is guiding 
their minds the pupils gradually come to appreciate the truth 
that mother-wit is more than a match for physical bulk and 
sheer brute strength; that to help to make one’s fellow creatures 
wiser, better and happier is the true test of personal worth and 
one of the chief aims of rational conduct; that diligence in right 
doing brings good fortune; that kind, generous, unselfish deeds 
are crowned with richest blessings; that all things work to the 
advantage of those who patiently wait and lovingly labor at 
their appointed tasks in the unwavering hope that success will 
at length repay their present trials and toils with favoring 
fortune’s faithful pledge, — “and they lived happy ever after”. 
These with many another impressive lesson gleaned from the 
wisdom of the ages they will learn, and in the light of the 
vital truths thereby disclosed to their wide-eyed vision, they 
will see in the wonder stories of the race, ever new and oft 
recurring evidences of the great moral fact that he who dares 
to do the right, all dangers scorning, commands all nature’s 
powers to serve his will and has his claim allowed; that when- 
ever and wherever he chooses he can speak the words of magic 
power, “open sesame” and help himself to his heart’s content 
from stores of wealth beyond the dreams of avarice. 

With respect to the pupils of the upper grades the principles 
already stated, namely, personal interest in the subject-matter in 
hand, skill in presentation of the same, and sympathetic attitude 
of mind and feeling, must be practically applied, yet in a measure 
and degree corresponding to the broader knowledge, stronger 
and deeper emotions, and the wider range of volitional activity 
which characterize pupils approaching the critical period of 
adolescence. Accordingly, the choice of the reading matter 
should be determined by the interest they have already developed 
in, respect of hero stories and wonder tales, and the new lines 
of interest which have been opened to them with the change of 
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psychological environment and functional condition peculiar to 
their stage of life. The child that reveled in the delights of 
the fairy tale or in the fascinating stories about giants and 
heroic juvenile princes, castles and treasure-filled palaces, is now 
the critical observer, the chief actor, judge and arbiter, monarch 
of all he surveys in the new realm of thought and action opened 
for his enterprise. Here nothing that affects the new set of 
interests he is developing escapes his watchful eyes; he is ever 
on the alert to discover wherein and how the novel or the 
romantic story or the poetic legend conforms to his sense of the 
real and the possible. His reasoning and judging power will be 
chiefly confined to the task of mentally appraising the theme 
in respect of its fidelity to the realities of life such as he con- 
ceives these realities to be, and not as the fictionist of the novel 
and the poem would have him regard them. Judge in his own 
right of the fitness of things, the characters, incidents and situa- 
tions must accord with his preconceived ideas of the possible 
and the actual, or forfeit his interested attention. Your youth- 
ful reader is, indeed no respecter of persons, heroes, heroines, 
or any others in the novelistic world. Whether they “flaunt 
in rags or flutter in brocade”, whether they exhibit the finer 
and braver aspects of personal conduct or the coarser and meaner 
side of human life as the writer presents it, is of no special 
concern to him. What his heart is set upon finding and what 
alone will satisfy its craving, is fidelity to the matter of truth 
he lays down as the price which the novelist and the poet must 
pay him for the interest he asked to take in their works. 


Such an attitude of thought and feeling seems at first view 
quite incompatible with that refinement of taste, that sense of 
artistic excellence which the better class of novels and romances 
tend to promote in readers more susceptible to the higher charms 
of literary expression but less exacting as to the quality of the 
truth underlying the narrative than our average youthful readers 
of fiction are. This attitude is, however, quite befitting since it 
is the natural state of a mind as yet unused to reading in the 
semblance of reality which the story presents to him the less 
or more of actual living truth which it reports. Youth at all 
events will not yield its rights at the behest of every literary 
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apologist, for, “the thoughts of a boy are long, long thoughts, 
and the ways of a youth are wild”. This imperious demand for 
the story that is true to life, that tells of really great things 
done by or to persons of the same mould and stature as the 
people among whom he lives and moves, may be ignored by 
teachers who have little patience and less skill in dealing with 
the young at this stage of their education than they themselves 
had to exercise in grasping the inner significance, the life- 
relation say, of a simple fable like “King Log and King Stork”, 
or Reynard and Chanticleer, or in noting the strange inter- 
mingling of fact and fable in the lives of illustrious real heroes 
like Amadis of Gaul, Richard Coeur de Lion, King Robert of 
Sicily, and scores of other supposedly real exemplars of virtue 
and valor matched with deeds of high historic fame. 


The teacher that has gained in literary appreciation through the 
discipline of serious literary study will not be embarrassed when 
the pupils speak out their minds in such questions as, Was there 
a real King Arthur who got his mighty sword from a real Lady 
of the Lake, or whose was the arm clothed in white samite that 
appeared above the waters of the lake offering him the wondrous 
blade? Why could none of the knights but Sir Galahad sit in 
the “Siege Perilous”? Is it really true that at the blast of 
Roland’s horn the mountain split in twain and that with his 
great two-handed sword, Durandal, he cleft the rock, three . 
hundred feet in depth, and to the enormous labor left his name? 
To these and the like ingenuous queries the teacher must give 
answers fairly adapted to the youthful understanding and sug- 
gestive of the measure of literal truthfulness which the story 
reveals. At the same time the purely imaginative elements of 
the story should be discussed with the pupils on the basis of 
their natural relation to the history of the times and the character 
of the persons and events in question, and especially in reference 
to ideas and beliefs of the people among whom the stories 
originated, and the motives and purposes which actuated the 
narrators of the strange events in clothing them with the 
distinctive graces of allegorical form and lofty poetical expres- 
sion. This frank admission of the fact that poetry and romance 
naturally blend in any great story of historical interest or of 
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social, political or religious importance to the race, will avail 
more to induce the proper aesthetic point of view on the part 
of the young learners than will any ill-timed reflections on the 
intelligence or suppression of the eager curiosity which they are 
wont to display in finding out the whole truth and nothing but 
the truth in the supposedly veracious productions of the poet, 
novelist and romanticist. 

Enough has been said to put the wide-awake teacher on the 
road to arousing and maintaining the interest of the pupils in 
the kind of literature which appeals to the higher thoughts and 
finer emotions of all educated men and women. Remove the 
stumbling-block, lack of knowledge as to the relation of literature 
to life; have genuine heart sympathy with the pupils in their 
quest for the truth of things, and you will have no occasion 
to wonder why they are so interested now in the classic type 
of romantic story, epic tale, lyric and ballad, as compared with 
the time when some aim or purpose worthy enough it may 
have been, yet not wisely applied to the task in hand, — occupied 
your attention and thus balked your best efforts to engage the 
pupils’ interest in worth-while literature. 


Once the way is opened for the free yet organized play of 
the youthful imagination by the means suggested, the pupil’s 
frank questions frankly answered by the teacher, one can trust 
the story to tell itself. The boy lives in an ideal world of his 
own creation. All that he sees, feels, and does, therein reflects 
the splendor of personal power trained to deeds of high emprise 
and lofty daring in the face of perilous adventure by flood and 
field, of courage mastering the terrors of the storm-lashed sea 
or braving the perilous encounter with nature’s wild denizens of 
the forest and the jungle. The strong swift current of his un- 
tamed blood bears him ever onward in quest of new adventures ; 
he follows close upon the heels of his chosen hero, and becomes 
in turn, soldier, sailor, explorer of strange lands and distant 
savage peoples, plainman, hunter, scout or cowboy, always the 
leader of heroic men and the master of his self-determined 
destiny. A watchful eye he keeps upon the models of chivalric 
pride and fair renown as they are set before him to learn how 
well or ill they represent the form and pressure of the time, 
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and by what manner of action they give proof that the high 
impulse to go and do likewise, is held as the hall-mark of a noble 
personal character in the actual world of human struggle and 
achievement. 

Reasonable liberty should be allowed the growing boy and girl 
to indulge this very natural tendency to reproduce in imagination 
the heroic exploits of the best, the noblest of the race, for it 
is in truth the warp and woof of the finer ethical interest we 
can and should seek to develop, and our chief care should there- 
fore be to convert the naturally heroic trend of the youthful 
aspiration into a positively useful agency for the formation of 
personal character and conduct. We Catholic teachers are surely 
pware of the fact that all the elements of high romance, of 
daring adventure and of heroic action, are as charmingly and 
impressively revealed in the history of the Church, in the lives 
of the saints and in the noble deeds of Catholic men and women 
of past times and even of our own day, as in the conventional 
type of literary heroes and heroines that so fascinate our young 
explorers in the fields of secular fiction, history and romaace. 
The splendid heroism of the early martyrs, the glorious record 
of surpassing love for Christ’s poor and lowly ones made 
throughout the ages by the Church, the steadfast devotion of 
the Catholic laity in times of persecution, the revelation of the 
indomitable courage and chivalric ardor made in these latter 
days by our Catholic soldiers and chaplains in the camps and 
on the battle-fields of France, such themes duly illustrated in 
the form of historical or anecdotal narrative will not fail to 
catch and hold the interest of our pupils and thus prepare them 
for the reading of literature that will help to clarify their ideas 
respecting the real sources whence all truly heroic men and 
women draw their noblest ideals of service to their fellow men. 
To the question, then, what can we do to make these ideals 
function in the training of the pupils’ taste for the romantic- 
heroic side of human life, the ready answer comes. 

The teacher who rightly estimates the value of directing her 
pupils to high-minded conduct in everyday life will often take 
the occasion to remind them of the fact that real heroes and 
heorines are not confined to the ideal world of the poet and the 
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romantic novelist. She will be at pains to collect from “the 
simple annals of the poor” many a fine story of a mother’s un- 
dying love for a wayward son, of a father’s unwearied toil from 
year to year to make the home life more happy for each member 
of the family, of a son’s rare devotedness to his aged parents, 
or a daughter’s tender service to her younger sisters when the 
. shadow of a great sorrow fell upon the home for the first time; 
of friend or brother giving meet measure of love to friend and 
fellow man; of some noble-hearted lover of his kind dedicating 
his life to the cause of Christ, in alleviating the griefs and 
sorrows of His afflicted members. She will not fail to emphasize 
the truth that the very essence of heroism stands revealed in 
the deed which is done for the love of the good God who made 
and loveth all; that the genuine heroic action issues from the 
soul of one who meditates not the name and fame of an applaud- 
ing world, but counts the deed itself a recompense worthy the 
dispenser of the Divine bounty to fellow men. 

This training of our pupils to find in the actual environment 
of their daily lives worthy examples of the heroic character they 
have met with in their story reading, will help to check the 
growth of that dangerous sentimental interest which such read- 
ing often induces, and serves to bring into the foreground of 
consciousness the higher ethical import which every great story 
of self-sacrificing generosity in behalf of others is intended to 
impress upon the reader. If by means of such examples we 
can aid our boys and girls to appreciate the nobility of character 
which they may daily witness in the circles of their familiar 
experience — and the task is evidently within our ability — we 
shall not long be denied the consolation of seeing that they are 
gradually assuming the right moral attitude towards the life 
about them, and even giving promise of doing the duty of the 
hour with as lofty a spirit of honor and devotion as ever graced 
a hero’s name. 

The story of our country’s part in the great war, the spirit of 
self-sacrifice in which the mighty task was taken up and carried 
through, the splendid executive capacity which the various lines 
of industrial and economic effort revealed, the marvellous unifica- 
tion of financial, commercial and manufacturing resources 
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brought about by the government backed by the harmonious 
cooperation of American labor and American capital, the glorious 
deeds of our soldiers and sailors in behalf of peoples allied to 
ours by no other bonds than those of a common faith in the 
worth of freedom and the claims of justice and humanity, — 
such materials will prove of real value to the teacher who be- 
lieves that patriotic ideals of duty and service in behalf of 
country are best presented to the young in the form of living 
examples of the meaning which attaches to the words that are 
often spoken with too little attention to the significance of their 
ethical importance. 

Among the many interesting and ethically stimulating examples 
which we can utilize for the great moral betterment of our 
pupils are such stories as those connected with the war-career of 
Edith Cavell, the heroic resistance of the Belgians, the sublime 
courage of Cardinal Mercier and the steadfast patriotism of the 
civilian population of Belgium under the oppressive rule of the 
usurper, the fine soldierly heroism of men like Allen Seegar, 
Joyce Kilmer and Quentin Roosevelt —— names worthy to rank 
with the names not born to die—and the high heroic service 
of their unnamed yet no less deserving compeers of the American 
Ambulance Corps and Red Cross units, the Knights of Columbus 
and other organizations, all of which shed lustre on the American 
people and called forth from the grateful chiefs of the allied 
armies and from all ranks of the peoples of the allied nations, 
the most generous expressions of their appreciation and admira- 
tion for the brave and noble liberality which marked our 
country’s course in the greatest crisis known. in the history of 
Europe and of the world. 


The finer emotional nature of-our boys and girls will readily 
respond to the call for patriotic devotion and service even when 
it is not attended with the pomp and circumstance of glorious 
war, if the teacher in telling stories of the type just referred 
to, will but take occasion to remind them that the opportunity 
for heroic conduct and high service comes to the young as well 
as the old almost every day and every hour, and that the best 
evidence of the heroic character in boy or girl, man or woman, 
is the abiding will to follow wherever and whenever the duty 
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of the hour calls, regardless of the tempting barter which 
pleasure or convenience offers: that the faithful adherence to 
the voice of conscience, to the dictates of the Divine will as 
religion discloses that will to the practical judgment, is the 
final touchstone of the sincerity of one’s admiration for the really 
good and great of human conduct and action, and that in truth 
it is not the outward splendor of the deed, but rather the spirit 
with which the unremarked daily duty is done that distinguishes 
the genuine hero and heroine from the self-seeking devotee of 
the world’s vain applause. 


As the biographies of great men and-women are admirably 
suited to arouse the pupils’ interest in the various lines of heroic 
action and conduct illustrated by the most renowned benefactor 
of the race in every period of the world’s history, the pupil 
should be made acquainted with the chief episodes and events 
connected with the careers of the men and women of their own 
country and of other countries, who have made some worthy 
contribution to human liberty and knowledge, to the alleviation 
of human miseries, to the progress of science and invention, or 
to the physical comfort, social happiness and spiritual uplift of 
their fellow men in any of the innumerable ways in which and 
by which the servants of their time and country have won the 
grateful homage of mankind. 

Here again the anecdote will initiate the process of securing 
the broader and deeper interest which the young will surely 
acquire eventually if the stories selected exhibit many kinds and 
degrees of heroic performance rather than one, or only a few 
types. By presenting in the form of story or anecdote types of 
heroic conduct as varied, for example, as those exhibited by 
Nathan Hale, Walter Scott and Robert Emmet, Clara Barton, 
and Mother Seton, or as different in the special character of 
their services to the world as the deeds of a Columbus, a Savon- 
arola, a Robert Fulton, a Patrick Pearse and his compatriots, 
as apparently opposed to the conditions that favor heroic action 
as is the story of a Sixtus V., David Livingstone, an Abraham 
Lincoln, a Garfield, a Prescott, a Christian Anderson or a 
Margaret Haughery, the pupil will readily understand that 
every state and condition of human life, every race, class, and 
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rank of human society is represented in the world-wide field of 
heroic actions, and thus they will gather increasing incentive 
to do nobly well their daily round of duty and deserve to rise 
to the heights of normal vision and spiritual power they behold 
in the character of their chosen hero or heroine. 

We can hold up for their admiration and imitation the indomit- 
able courage of youthful martyrs like Pancratius and Tiburtius, 
the noble heroism of Agnes, Domitilla and Cecilia, the invincible 
fortitude of a Lawrence, an Ignatius and a Polycarp, a Felicitas 
and a Perpetua, and join thereto the fascinating story of the 
splendid deeds accomplished by the apostolic saints and their 
co-workers, the devoted members of the great missionary orders 
in every land and among every people who owe allegiance to the 
faith once delivered to the saints. 

The story of the life and labors of a Saint Columba, a Colum- 
banus, a Saint Patrick or a Saint Brigid, a Benedict, a Bernard, 
a Francis Xavier, a Dominic, a Francis of Assisi or an Anthony 
of Padua, is as rich in all the essentials of novelistic portrayal 
and romantic suggestion as is the story of an Arthur or an 

. Alfred, a Scanderbeg or a Sidney, or any other of the real or 
mythical celebrities whose high exploits in glorious war and 
battle rout are told from age to age by the historian and the 
poet with all the cunning of inventive genius, thus becoming 
invested with ever-new charms to captivate the imagination and 
absorb the attention of the interested reader. While our English 
literature has not as yet done full justice to the rich materials 
afforded by Catholic ecclesiastical history and Catholic legendary 
lore, has not as yet embalmed in song and story the splendid 
works of faith and love wrought to the glory of God and the 
honor of humanity by the glorious champions of the Catholic 
faith, still we Catholic teachers know that there is a fairly 
respectable body of classic narratives and poetic legends in our 
literature suggestive enough of the Catholic spirit of heroic 
action, and therefore well adapted to beget and foster in the 
young an interest akin to that which they show in the fascinat- 
ing field of the secular story and romantic tale. 

Make the pupils acquainted with such themes. Set before 
them such tributes to the exalted character of the Christian 
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ideal of life and conduct as Milton’s Ode to the Nativity, 
Wordsworth’s praise of the “Virgin above all Virgins blest”, 
Longfellow’s Legend Beautiful, Ruskin’s St. Zita and the 
Pilgrim; cull from our best Catholic writers of stories in prose 
or poetry the choice products of genius inspired by the beauty 
and power of saintly perfection to illustrate the high apprecia- 
tion which kindred minds have for those heroic souls who 
braved “the whips and scorns of time”, the threats and taunts 
of the worldly-wise, the contempt and hatred of the enemies 
of the Cross in order to lead their fellow men into the paths 
of righteousness and enduring life. Given a teacher who has 
made her own the heroic story of saintly lives and thus knows 
what constitutes real heroic merit, the task of leading pupils to 
appreciate the higher spiritual motives which condition the 
attainment of personal greatness is not so difficult as it proves 
to be for teachers who suppose that the stock heroes and heroines 
of the drama and the novel represent the only types of personal 
character and action that appeal to the interest of the juvenile 
reader. This erroneous view of the situation is the result of 
a false outlook upon human life and human history, both of 
which are the very stuff of which literature is made. Life it 
is that provides the material varied in color, texture and intrinsic 
value, as it comes into the hands of the literary weaver who 
fashions it in some pattern of truth and beauty corresponding 
to his interpretation of life’s possibilities, and having done his 
best with words to frame his high-souled thought, he gives it 
back to an admiring world,—‘“‘a thing of beauty and a joy 
forever”. 


Not all great deeds nor the names and fame of those who 
wrought them, have received their due meed of praise and 
honor from the master voices in the realms of rhyme; yet no 
impartial critic of literature can well assert that the life-story 
of a Saint Thomas Aquinas, a Saint Francis. Borgia, a Saint 
Paul of the Cross, a Saint Vincent de Paul, a Saint Teresa, 
or a Saint Catherine of Sienna, or that of any other illustrious 
saints of God, is not as fully endued with power to kindle the 
heart of youth with high enthusiasm for all-embracing charity 
as is the gold embroidered legends that celebrate the borrowed 
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splendors of the Red Cross Knights and the court of the Faerie 
Queen, the romantic tales that center about Charlemagne and 
his paladins, Saladin and Godfrey of Bouillon, Alexander, 
Caesar and Napoleon, or the fictitious stories that adorn the 
none too chivalric careers of celebrities like Raleigh and Crom- 
well, Marlborough and Prince Eugene, Peter the Great and 
Catherine of Russia, or the melange of historical fact and thinly 
disguised falsehood that has gathered round such famous names 
as Lorenzo de Medici and Savonarola, Popes Alexander VI, ana 
Leo X, Cardinal Richelieu and the Grand Monarque. 


The teacher who will take the pains to collect suitable interest- 
ing material from the lives of the saints and from the lives of 
our pioneer missionaries and lay benefactors of Church and 
country, and who will cultivate the fine art of story-telling, will 
find to her great comfort and delight that her pupils are gaining 
in the power of appreciation the finer moral and spiritual phases 
of Catholic character and are becoming more and more inter- 
ested in hearing, reading, and telling about the kind of people 


they have learned to admire and imitate. Only kindle your own 
imagination with the spirit, not the mere letter, of the recital, 
and you will make easy conquest of the minds and hearts of 
your young auditors, for, the soul of the growing boy or girl is 


“a shield of metal that rings 
To the clang of a noble deed — 
To a hero-tale well told.” 


Doubtless some teachers well qualified as regards pedagogical 
ability and extensive knowledge of the heroic literature of the 
language, fail to secure the interest of the pupils in the 
degree that others less accomplished in the art of teaching. 
manage to effect. This latter class of teachers have what 
we may call the “happy knack” of outlining the story 01 
the brave adventure or fine achievement with a few pointed 
picturesque sentences which lead to the heart of the story 
and straightway unfold its whole meaning to the fascin- 
ated youngsters. To get this happy knack is not so difficult 
if one but keep in view the immediate object to be attained— 
that of inducing a taste for literature of the kind in question. 
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and thus present the theme divested of the extensive details 
relating to the minor characters and incidents of the narrative, 
or to the description of personages and situations, which are 
perhaps finely adapted to the artistic completeness of the plot, 
but are not essential to the right appreciation of the chief 
elements of interest which appeal to the average boy or girl. 
In practice, therefore, the following procedure would seem to 
be advisable: Tell the story briefly; make the culminating 
point of interest in the story your chief objective in oral nar- 
ration; touch lightly, if at all, upon the complicated parts 
involving the incidental difficulty of solving the problems that 
spring up with scenes, situations and characters not readily 
understood by the young listeners, and hasten on to the close 
of the tale stressing in an informal way the ethical or religious 
significance it holds. 

The observant teacher will soon learn how to heighten the 
interest of her pupils by putting questions to them which may 
draw out their opinions and impressions as to the probable out- 
come of the story as a whole, or some interesting set of condi- 
tions and circumstances connected with the part or parts thereof. 
These questions should turn chiefly upon the how and why of 
the conduct and actions of the hero or heroine in certain critical 
circumstances developed by the interplay of the personages 
directly concerned with their fortunes. For instance, in the 
story of Macbeth, having reached the point where the usurper 
leads his forces to encounter the Thane of Fife at Dunsinane 
the teacher might well anticipate the outcome of the event by 
such questions as these: Why did Macbeth think he would 
leads his forces to encounter the Thane of Fife at Dunsinane, 
or, Did the witches tell him truth? Who do you think 
will win the victory? Such questions put the pupils on the 
tiptoe of expectation, stimulate their curiosity, and give them 
rare insight into the meaning of the story as related to actual 
life and personal responsibility for the good or ill we do. 


The historical dramas of Shakespeare and some of the same 
author’s romantic comedies, such as The Tempest, Midsummer 
Night’s Dream, and All’s Well That Ends Well, the Waverly 
novels especially Ivanhoe, Red Gauntlet and The Talisman, 
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and such types of the American novel and romance as Cooper’s 
The Spy, The Prairie, and The Last of the Mohicans, Wallace's 
Ben Hur, Irving’s Philip of Pokanoket, with a goodly number 
of the short-stories of more recent days, provide excellent 
material for a trial of this interesting question method. Your 
story-telling efforts will yield still better results, if, sharply 
following the recital and questioning as suggested you give 
the titles of two or three stories of the kind your pupils seem 
to be most interested in hearing, together with information as 
to where and how they may get them. From time to time 
typewritten lists of new stories by the best authors in current 
literature might be compiled and placed at the disposal of the 
pupils, or at least posted up in the classroom or the* school 
library for inspection at their leisure. 

We are now perhaps prepared to admit that while the use 
of right pedagogical rules and a faithful adherence to the 
principles governing the teaching act are necessary conditions 
for success in this work, the pledge of the permanent character 
of the esthetic taste we seek to develop in the pupils is found 
in the intimate association of the teacher’s thoughts, feelings 
and sentiments with those of the pupils. Bring to the task 
the best thoughts, bright hopes and fond dreams which keep 
perpetual feast in the hearts of the folk that never grow old, 
and your pupils will soon recognize in the way you tell the 
story, the counterfeit presentment of their very selves, and in 
you, a congenial companion, friend and guide. With the renewal 
of the buoyant hopes and high aspirations which cheered full 
oft our own flagging spirit in the days when we were young, 
we shall be enabled to infuse into the hearts of our pupils a 
just appreciation of whatever things are good and true and 
beautiful in literature as in life, and thus find to our great 
encouragement that the bread we cast upon the waters has 
returned to us after many days, and that the young gleaners 
whom we have labored with and taught to think great thoughts 
and do heroic deeds, return to us with exulting hearts bearing 
ripened sheaves of wisdom which they will treasure up unto 
the life beyond life. 
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DEAF-MUTE SECTION 





PROCEEDINGS 


FIRST SESSION 


JUNE 24, 1919, 2:30 P. M. 

The first meeting of the Deaf-Mute Section was called to 
order by the Chairman, Rev. F. A. Moeller, S.J., opening with 
prayer. In the absence of the Secretary, Rev. F. D. Ahern of 
San Francisco, the Chair appointed Rev. H. J. Waldhaus Secre- 
tary pro tem. 

The opening address was delivered by the Chairman, who wel- 
comed the small band of faithful workers for the cause of the 
deaf. He expressed the regrets of several who on account of 
the closing exercises of their institutions towards the end of 
June had given notice of their inability to attend the meeting 
this year. The general field of endeavor for the deaf was briefly 
outlined. He showed how interest in the work for the deaf is 
gradually growing and expressed the hope that before long the 
deaf would receive that spiritual care which rightly belongs 
to them. 

At the roll call, the following were found present: Rev. F. 
A. Moeller, S. J., Kansas City, Mo.; Rev. H. J. Waldhaus, St. 
Rita School, Lockland, O.; Rev. Thos. A. McCourt, S. J., St. 
Louis University, St. Louis, Mo.; Rev. Francis Seeger, S. J., St. 
John’s College, Toledo, O.; Rev. Chas. T. Hoffman, S. J., St. 
Louis University, St. Louis, Mo.; Sister Virginia Joseph, Sister 
Agnes Bernard and Sister Mary Stephen of St. Joseph’s Insti- 
tute, St. Louis, Mo.; Sister. Mary Tecusa, S.S.N.D., and: Sister 
Mary Alexia, S.S.N.D., of Chincuba, La.; Miss Eleanor Quigley, 
Bird Island, Minn.; Mrs. W. C. Stigleman, St. Louis, Mo. All 
expressed sincerest regret on account of the absence and illness 
of Sister Mary Borgia, one of the most devoted friends of 
the deaf and a faithful member of the Conference. 

(409) 
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There were no formal papers assigned to be read this year, 
but instead, the following points were submitted for discussion: 

I. Gaining of indulgences by the deaf. (Canon 936.) 

2. Preparing deaf children and adults for first Communion. 

3. Distinctively Catholic Signs approved at the Baltimore 
meeting of the C. D. M. C. 

4. How can our Catholic schools and centers for the deaf be 
improved and aided? Their support. 

5. Needs in the missionary field for the deaf. 

6. Catholic children in State schools. 

7. Oral or Combined Method? Practical results. 

8. Catholic societies, especially the Knights and Ladies of 
De l’Epee. 

9. Catholic newspapers for the deaf. 

There being no further preliminary business, the members 
proceeded to the discussion of the points submitted, beginning 
with 


No. 1. Gaining of indulgences by the deaf. (Canon 936) 


It was decided to have the Canon printed in English for the 
benefit of the deaf and those who have charge of them. The 
English translation taken from the American Ecclesiastical 
Review was submitted by the Chairman and reads as follows: 
“Mutes can gain the indulgences attached to public prayers, if 
they assist with the faithful in the place of worship and raise 
their hearts and minds to God while the prayers are said. 
Private prayers required as a condition for gaining indulgences 
may be said by mutes mentally, or in sign language, or simply 
by reading without oral pronunciation.” 


No. 2. Preparing deaf children and adults for first Communion. 

This point brought out considerable discussion. It was the 
common opinion that no general rule could be made, due to 
the great differences that exist among the deaf. Regarding 
children coming to Catholic schools after having spent several 
years in a State school, it was the general opinion that it is 
necessary for them to spend considerable time in a Catholic 
school before being admitted to first holy Communion. 
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Since it is usually admitted that it requires several years 
of schooling to bring a deaf child to the standard of a hearing 
child of the age of seven, it is easily understood that a deaf 
child requires a longer time than a hearing child for gaining 
sufficient knowledge to “discern the Body of the Lord.” As 
regards preparing adults for holy Communion, the opinion 
prevailed that the instructor would have to consider circum- 
stances and leave much to the grace of God. 


No. 3. Distinctively Catholic Signs approved at the Baltimore 
meeting. 


Copies of the list of signs were distributed among the mem- 
bers with the request to report any difficulty regarding those 
signs at the next meeting. The Chairman stated that that list of 
signs had been incorporated in Mr. Long’s Manual of Signs, 
second edition, obtainable by writing to Mr. J. Schuyler Long, 
Iowa School for the Deaf, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

Before proceeding to the next discussion, the Chairman 
reported that all the expenses he had incurred last year in 
connection with the Conference, had been paid by the Treasurer 
General of the Association, the amount being $15.80 for print- 
ing, postage and stationery. 


No. 4. How can our Catholic schools and centers for the deaf 
be improved and aided? Their support. 


The discussion of this point led to the relation of interesting 
experiences of the members of the Conference in their endeavor 
to improve and support Catholic schools and centers for the 
deaf. Particularly interesting and encouraging was the account 
of the success and progress of the St. Rita School for the Deaf 
in Cincinnati, which, as the Chairman remarked, promises to 
become one of the most flourishing Catholic schools in the 
country, because rightly begun and managed. The success and 
the prospects of the St. Rita School proved conclusively that 
there is little hope for any institution for the Catholic deaf, 
unless the ecclesiastical authorities and priests give it their 


hearty support. 
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The Chairman here submitted the following draft of a letter 
which he believed stated the sentiments of the Conference as 
expressed at several previous meetings, and which he proposed 
sending to the Archbishops and Bishops of the country. 


LETTER TO THE CATHOLIC HIERARCHY 
Most Rev. AND Rt. Rev. FATHERS IN CHRIST: — 


The members of the Catholic Deaf-mute Conference at 
their twelfth annual meeting held in St. Louis, Mo., June 23-26, 
desire, in the name of the Catholic deaf of the United States, 
to express their heartfelt thanks to the devoted Bishops and 
clergy for their zealous interest in their welfare. No sooner 
were the crying needs of the Catholic deaf brought to the at- 
tention of our devoted shepherds than steps were taken in 
several localities for the amelioration of their sad condition. 

While much is still to be done, we rejoice to see the dawn of 
a brighter day for our children of the silent world. We look 
forward to the day when in spite of many sacrifices our Catholic 
deaf, to the number of about 20,000, will enjoy equally with 
our hearing and speaking children the advantages of a Catholic 
education and supervision so essential for the preservation of 
faith and morals. It may not be possible to have at once in 
every locality a school or mission within reach of the Catholic 
deaf, yet permit us respectfully to make the following sugges- 
tions: 

1. That there be, if possible, at least one school for the 
Catholic deaf in each archdiocese supported by the suffragar 
sees, as in Cabra, Ireland. 

2. That where it is possible for any Catholic deaf child to 
attend a Catholic school, even with some inconvenience and 
sacrifice, the parents be seriously urged to remove that deaf 
child, so handicapped as regards faith and morals, from the 
unwholesome atmosphere of so-called non-sectarian State in- 
stitutions. As regards adults, we suggest that even where there 
are few Catholic deaf, some provision be made under parish 
auspices, where they can meet each other and thus be pre- 
vented from attending non-Catholic meetings which are held 
in almost every hamlet, town and city by Protestant ministers. 
Experience has taught us that affliction is a greater bond of 
union than nationality, family ties or creed. The deaf will seek 
the companionship of those afflicted like themselves wherever 
and by whom the opportunity is offered. 


3. Seminarians and juniors in religious orders might be 
encouraged to acquire a working command of finger spelling 
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and even of the sign language.* As soon as a priest takes an 
interest in the deaf to the extent of going to the trouble of 
learning their language, he becomes their friend and acquires 
great influence over them. The understanding of even a limited 
number of signs may enable a priest, when called to the death 
bed of a dying deaf-mute, to dispose him for the fruitful and 
worthy reception of the sacraments, or at least for the making 
of an act of contrition. Because there are so few priests who 
take an interest in the deaf, Protestant ministers have created 
the pe that the Catholic Church does not care for the 
deaf. 

4. Schools and missions for the deaf, like any good work, 
entail expenses. To meet these, may we suggest that there be 
taken up in each diocese, as is done in the archdioces of Cin- 
cinnati, a collection on the eleventh Sunday after Pentecost, 
Ephpheta Sunday, the patronal feast of the deaf, for the sup- 
port of schools and missions for the deaf. The collection should 
be turned over to the Bishop for the support of institutions for 
the deaf in the diocese. If there be no school or mission as yet 
for the deaf in his diocese, the money could be used to promote 
the Catholic education of the deaf by sending them to Catholic 
institutions outside of the diocese and paying for them. We 
know the charity of several Catholic institutions for the deaf 
is so great that will never, if they can possibly do so, refuse to 
open their doors to a needy deaf child; but, as their resources are 
generally small, it becomes a serious burden usually to the good 
Sisters in charge, to take under their care children of other 
dioceses free of charge. 

5. In order that the Bishop may be informed as to the num- 
ber and needs of the Catholic deaf in the diocese, we humbly 
suggest, that a priest be officially appointed in every diocese to 
look after the interests of the deaf. His duty would be to 
obtain from the pastors the name, residence, age and religious 
condition of every deaf individual met with, and make an annual 
report to the Bishop. The report may at first be discouraging 
for various reasons, one being that so many Catholic deaf have 
iost the faith at State schoo!s and under Protestant influences 
that they no longer regard themselves as Catholics. They will 
sometimes tell you that they used to be Catholics but not now. 
The diocean supervisor of the deaf by attending the annual 
meeting of the Deaf-Mute Conference will find its members 
most ready to give him the benefit of their experience and every 
assistance. To get things started, several members of the Con- 





*Long’s Dictionary of the Sign Language with an Appendix of Distinctively 
Catholic Signs, Iowa School for the Deaf, Council Bluffs, Iowa, will be found very 
helpful. 
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ference, skilled in preaching to the deaf in the sign language, 


await the invitation of Bishops and pastors to give missions to 
the deaf. 


6. In conclusion, permit us to call attention to the paternal 
interest manifested by His Holiness, Pope Pius X. in the 
cause of the Catholic deaf. To foster zeal for the salvation of 
the deaf, at an audience had with him June 13, 1910, by the 
Most Rev. Archbishop of Cincinnati, he kindly granted the fol- 
lowing favors and indulgences: 


A plenary indulgence at the hour of death to all who die within the 
year during which they work for the salvation of the deaf, and also to 
those who, during their lifetime have, at least, for one year, in schools 
or missions worked for the salvation of the deaf. 

To all the deaf who have enrolled themselves at a Catholic center or 
mission for the deaf, a plenary indulgence at the hour of death, to be 
gained by any interior or exterior act of faith. 

The eleventh Sunday after Pentecost, on which is read the ‘gospel! 
of the cure of the deaf and dumb, is for the deaf their patronal feast, 
and on that day, the deaf and any benefactor of the deaf, can gain a 
plenary indulgence by going to confession and receiving holy Com- 
munion. 

These favors extend also to those deaf who have learned to speak 
or retain some use of their former speech. 

An indulgence of 300 days is granted to all who recite the following: 


PRAYER 
Lord Jesus Christ who doing all things well, hast made the deaf to 
hear and the dumb to speak, graciously grant to these Thy beloved chil- 
dren patience and steadfastness in the faith, so that finally, full of 
merits, they may eternally hear and speak the divine praises. Who 
livest and reignest God, world without end. — Amen. 


Respectfully submitted by the Deaf-Mute Conference of the 
Catholic Educational Association. 


Thereupon the meeting adjourned to meet on the following 
day at 9:30 A.M. 


SECOND SESSION 


JUNE 25, 1919, 9:30 A.M. 
The meeting was opened with prayer by the Chairman. The 
minutes of the previous meeting were read and approved. After 
a short time devoted to the explanation of several of the Dis- 
tinctively Catholic Signs, the members proceeded to the discus- 
sion of 
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No. 8. Catholic Societies for the Deaf, especially the Knights 
and Ladies of De 1l’Epee. 


The whys and wherefores of the successes and failures of 
different Catholic societies for the deaf were discussed at 
length. The Conference went on record as approving and 
encouraging the Knights and Ladies of De |’Epee as societies 
capable of much good considered as a whole. It did not how- 
ever give its approval to each individual council, since it had 
been the experience of some of the members that certain 
individual councils did not act up to true Catholic standards. 
It was decided that there is no need of another Catholic national 
society for the deaf. 


No.5. Needs in the missionary field for the deaf, were then 
discussed. 

Attention was called to the fact that in all parts of the United 
States, Protestants are sending out missionaries, both hearing 
and deaf persons, who as ministers or lay readers go from city 
to city, from town to town, holding meetings which are attended 
by the Catholic deaf, except in such localities where there is a 
Catholic center to counteract the offered attractions. 


No. 6. Catholic children in State schools. The regrettable 
result of this condition was well known to those present: To 
the chaplains who have to deal with products of State schools 
and to the Sisters who from time to time have to admit such 
children into their classes. 


The Conference then had the pleasure of a visit from the 
President General, Bishop Shahan, and Bishop Byrne of Gal- 
veston, Texas. Both addressed words of encouragement and 
praise to the members. 


Since the Chairman was to speak before the general meeting 
of the Association on the subject of the deaf, the meeting 
adjourned to meet at 3:00 p.m. 
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THIRD SESSION 


JUNE 25, 1919, 3:00 P.M. 
The meeting opened with prayer. The minutes were read 
and accepted. The Chairman gave an outline of his address 
made before the general meeting, which was followed by a 
discussion of topic 


No. 7. Oral or Combined Method? Practical results. 


The discussion brought out the fact, often referred to at 
former meetings, that the Oral Method, if it really accomplished 
what is claimed for it by its adherents, would be of inestimable 
value to the Catholic priesthood. Then there would be no need 
of specially appointed and prepared priests to look after the 
needs of the deaf, since in that case every pastor could take 
proper care of the deaf in his parish and the deaf could, like the 
hearing people, be benefited by the Sunday sermon by reading 
the lips of the preacher. The Oral Method, however, after a 
trial of many years has failed to produce such results. Hence 
for any public exercise the use of signs is absolutely necessary. 
There must, therefore, be specially appointed priests, skilled in 
the use of the sign language, to minister to the needs of the 
deaf. We cannot have deaf-mute priests. The limitation of 
the Oral Method must be admitted. However, there is much 
good in it. Lip-reading and speech which constitute the Oral 
Method, are taught in every Catholic school for the deaf in the 
United States. 

After the discussion, the meeting adjourned to meet the fol- 
lowing day at 9:30 A. M. 


FOURTH SESSION 
JUNE 26, 1919, 9:30 A.M. 

The Chairman opened the meeting with prayer. The minutes 
were read and apprcved. 

No. 9. Catholic newspapers for the deaf, was the next topic 
for discussion, in which Mr. James F. Donnelly, himself a 
deaf-mute and editor of the able paper, The Catholic Deaf-Mute, 
took a prominent part and submitted some notes which were 
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read to the Conference by Rev. D. D. Higgins, C. SS. R. The 
Conference went on record as pledging support to the Catholic 
Deaf-Mute, since it was the first paper in the field and supplied 
the need of a general periodical for the deaf outside of institu- 
tional papers. The Conference saw no need of any competition. 

Other topics suggested by the members. This led to a 
discussion of the names of institutions. It was stated that the 
term “mute” is usually omitted from the name or title of 
schools and institutions for the deaf. Moreover such schools 
and institutions should not be named asylums. The Conference 
did not see fit to drop the term “mute” from its title. A dis- 
cussion also called attention to the sensitiveness of the deaf 
regarding their affliction. The deaf are to be encouraged to 
mingle with hearing people and to make themselves known. 

No more topics having been offered for discussion, the Con- 
ference proceeded to the election of officers. The name of Rev. 
F. A. Moeller, S. J., was proposed for re-election as Chairman, 
by Rev. H. J. Waldhaus, seconded by Rev. D. D. Higgins, C. 
SS. R. There were no further nominations and the Chairman 
was unanimously re-elected. Rev. H. J. Waldhaus was proposed 
for Secretary by Father Higgins, C. SS. R., and seconded by 
Rev. F. Seeger, S. J. Sister Mary Tecusa, S. S. N. D., was 
proposed by Rev. H. J. Waldhaus. This nomination not having 
been seconded, the Rev. H. J. Waldhaus was elected Secretary. 

After the election, Rev. Francis W. Howard, LL.D., Secretary 
General, visited us. He expressed the regrets of Archbishop 
Glennon, D. D., who intended to pay a visit to the Conference, 
but was prevented from doing so by being suddenly called to 
Concordia, Kansas, owing to the death of Bishop Cunningham. 
Father Howard spoke words of praise and encouragement to 
those present. There being no further business, the meeting 
adjourned. 

The following members reported after the first meeting roll! 
call: Rev. Daniel D. Higgins, C. SS. R., Oconomowoc, Wis., 
Mr. J. F. Donnelly, New York, Miss Agnes Ronayne, Aberdeen, 
5. By 

Henry J. WALDHAUS, 
Secretary. 





CATHOLIC NEGRO EDUCATION SECTION 


PROCEEDINGS 


FIRST SESSION 


TUESDAY, JUNE 24, 2:30 P.M. 

The first session of the new Section of the Association formed 
to promote the Catholic education of the colored race was held 
Tuesday afternoon in the Cathedral School. Rev. Charles 
Hannigan presided and explained the meaning of the confer- 
ence. He gave some valuable data on the conditions obtaining 
in the missions and schools for colored people. 

Dr. W. P. Dickerson, Prof. Thomas W. Turner and Rev. 
Frederick Gruhn, S. V. D., representatives of the educational 
forces engaged in work among colored people, read papers deal- 
_ ing with the various aspects of the problem of education among 
colored Catholics. 

Rey. Charles Hannigan, 5. S. J., referred to a report of the 
organization of the “National Catholic Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People” which he asked to have incor- 
porated in the minutes of this Conference. The report is as 
follows: 


REPORT OF THE FORMATION OF THE NATIONAL CATHOLIC ASSOCIA- 
TION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF THE COLORED PEOPLE 

In November of 1918, the priests and teachers working for 
the conversion of the colored people, met at Richmond, Va., 
and after discussion and deliberation, decided to form an organ- 
ization to be known as the “National Catholic Association for 
the Advancement of the Colored People.’ The purposes of this 
Association are to labor for the conversion of the Negro popula- 
tion of the United States, to-advance their moral and social well- 
being, and to promote their Christian education. 

(418) 
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The opening session of the Conference was held at St. 
Joseph’s Mission House, Richmond, Va., on November 12, 1918. 
Sessions were held on November 13, 14, and 15, at St. Emnia’s 
Industrial School and St. Francis Institute for Colored Boys 
and Girls, Rock Castle, Va. The following were present and 
took part in the various sessions: 

Rt. Rev. D. J. O’Connell, D. D., Bishop of Richmond, Va. ; 
Very Rev. L. B. Pastorelli, Superior, Josephite Fathers, Balti- 
more, Md.; Very Rev. J. A. Burgmer, Provincial, Society Divine 
Work, Techny, Ill.; Rev. Aloysius Heick, S. V. D., Jackson, 
Miss.; Rev. J. A. Hartnett, C. M., Germantown, Pa.; Rev. 
Charles F. Hannigan, Richmond, Va.; Rev. Francis J. Tobin, 
Richmond, Va.; Rev. Joseph J. Kelly, Alexandria, Va.; Rev. 
Vincent D. Warren, Norfolk, Va.; Rev. John J. Brodie, New- 
bern, N. C.; Rev. D. B. Winkler, Wilmington, N. C.; Rev. Dr. 
Timothy B. Moreney, Baltimore, Md.; Rev. Conrad Rebesher, 
Baltimore, Md.; Rev. F. A. Schwab, Rock Castle, Va.; Rev. 
Thomas A. Wrenn, Philadelphia, Pa.; Brother Philip, Ammen- 
dale, Md.; Brother Abdas, Baltimore, Md.; Brother Francis, 
Rock Castle, Va.; Brother Bernardine, St. Louis, Mo.; the Sis- 
ters of the Blessed Sacrament and the Franciscan Sisters. 

Rt. Rev. Bishop O’Connell welcomed the visitors to his diocese 
in the following words: 

“I meet the noble men and women who have come here to-day 
to promote the religious welfare of‘the colored people, not onty 
with more than usual pleasure, but with a real desire to assist 
and cooperate with you in your apostolic work. 

“In my episcopal duties, and in my responsibility for the 
care of souls, I draw no color line. The responsibility for the 
souls of the negroes weighs more heavily, perhaps, than does 
the responsibility for the white, for the black in many respects 
is less able to help himself. It is in the power of the 
white, with his education, to seek for light according to his 
conscience. The black is not in a position to solve his problem, 
he depends more strictly upon us, and looks more pleadingly 
for aid. This is the reason I welcome you most cordially to-day, 
and solicit your assistance. Your zeal and devotion command 
my admiration which, in your presence, I shall not express as I 
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feel. Your work is the work of the apostles, and for the salva- 
tion of souls you have not hesitated to brave where necessary a 
social criticism and even ill-founded ostracism. 

“The problem is a little more pressing now, or at least more 
urgent and important than ever before. The colored man is 
going to remain a factor in the South, there will be no way 
found for eliminating him, and while he remains he will remain 
with greater influence. Every day he is growing in importance. 
He has acquired property, he is educating his children and 
thinking for himself; at the same time he is looking to us for 
guidance and inspiration. 

“I remember the upheaval caused by Bishop Keane when he 
announced the first distinctive service for colored people. 
Nearly every clergyman in the city combined in an attack upon 
Bishop Keane, and they went to the colored churches in order 
to arouse opposition. It would not be possible to arouse that 
antagonism now; nor do I think you Fathers are held in the 
suspicion the men doing your work were held in then. The 
colored man respects you, because he realizes you expect 
nothing from him, but on the contrary are striving to do some- 
thing for him. 

“We have not gotten enough from the missions. We have 
been lacking in coordination, and we have been lacking in 
strength because we have been proceeding without that com- 
munity sense which is so necessary. No movement can success- 
fully progress without organization. If we are separate, one 
from the other, we live and toil alone, and we bring forth little 
fruit. Heretofore each missionary was the head of a school, 
the head of his system, the whole thing. The only system or 
curriculum was the will, often the whim of the pastor. Now 
we have come together to form an organization and bring about 
a coordination of all efforts. This is the opening of a new day 
tor the Catholic evangelization of the colored people. 

“Let me repeat, the salvation of the souls of the colored is as 
dear to me as that of the white. Organization now is a neces- 
sity, and no system of missionary work aiming at the salvation 
of souls can be put on a solid foundation until an organization 
is effected. You are all striving for the salvation of souls. 
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That is why we meet here to-day; to perfect an organization to 
aid in that work. I welcome you to Richmond, and I pray 
that the divine guidance may be with you in all the deliberations 
and proceedings of these conferences.” 

A vote of thanks was given to the Right Reverend Bishop for 
the sympathy. and the encouragement of his remarks. The Bishop 
was present at all the sessions, and his wise guidance was the 
mainstay and support of the entire Conference. In the discus- 
sions the objects sought were, as pointed out by the Bishop, to 
coordinate the efforts of the several religious societies working 
in the mission fields among the colored people. Missionary 
work, industrial welfare, and educational activity in this 
important field, all received due consideration. The name 
adopted for the organization was: “The National Catholic 
Association for the- Advancement of the Colored Peop'e.” 

The following officers were elected to conduct the affairs of 
the Association: Honorary President, Rt. Rev. D. J. O’Connell, 
D. D., of Richmond, Va.; President, Very Rev. L. B. Pastorelli, 
Superior General of St. Joseph’s Society; Vice President, Rev. 
Thomas A. Wrenn, Philadelphia; Secretary, Rev. Charles Han- 
nigan, S. S. J., St. Joseph’s Mission House, Richmond, Va.; 
Treasurer, Rev. T. B. Maroney, rector of St. Joseph’s Seminary, 
Baltimore, Md. 

On the last day of the Conference Rev. Dr. Howard, Secre- 
tary General of the Catholic Educational Association, attended 
the session, and when called on to speak, he congratulated the 
Conference on the work that had been done. and said that he 
felt certain that much good for the salvation of souls must 
come from the activities of the organization. He said that the 
Church and nation would feel the benefit of the unselfish work 
to which their lives were devoted, and that this society had 
greater possibilities for the good of the colored man than any 
other organization working in this field. 

The feasibility of an affiliation with Catholic Educational 
Association was discussed, and Dr. Howard stated that the 
scope of the organization just formed, embraces objects outside 
the field of the activities of the Catholic Educational Associa- 
tion, and on account of the missionary and social work necessary 
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in this field, the organization would work to advantage by main- 
taining its identity, but he stated that there ought to be an affilia- 
tion with the Educational Association, in the educational work 
that is done for the colored man. He said that ten years agu 
the Educational Association had sought to organize a grou» 
of Catholic educators doing work for the colored people, but 
nothing came of the effort. He felt confident that a conference 
of Catholic educators interested in Catholic education of the 
colored people could be easily formed, and he firmly believed 
that it would accomplish much good for the Negro. 

Arrangements were made by Rev. Charles Hannigan with 
Rev. Joseph F. Smith, President of the Parish School Depart- 
ment of the Catholic Educational Association, in regard to the 
preparation of a program of papers for the meeting of the 
Educational Association at St. Louis. The Conference was 
called and papers assigned. The meeting is to be held at St. 
Louis in June, 1919, and with the approval of the Parish School 
Department, a Section will be formed in that Department, in 
which the educational needs of the colored people may receive 
proper consideration and may be brought before the attention 
of the Catholic educators of the country. 


Cuartes Hannicay, S. S. J., 
Secretary. 
After hearing this report, the meeting adjourned. 


SECOND SESSION 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 25, 9:00 A.M. 
The chairman, Rev. Charles Hannigan, announced that His 
Grace, the Most Reverend Archbishop Glennon, was unable to 
be present as he had intended, owing to his departure from the 
city to attend the funeral of Bishop Cunningham of Concordia. 
Papers were read by Brother Bernardine, F. S. C., of Mem- 
phis, Tenn., on “Educational Needs of the Colored People”. 
and Brother Francis of Rock Castle, Va., on “St. Emma’s In- 
dustrial School.” Prof. Turner of Howard University, Wash- 
ington, D. C., discussed the paper along lines of the recon- 
structive policy which the colored people as well as their white 
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fellow-citizens desire to see promoted. He showed that the 
education must be such as to attract the progressive-minded of 
the race and that no permanent success can be achieved unless 
we hold out the boon of helpful education. 

Dr. Dickerson discussed the question of educational oppor- 
tunities for the colored children who have had grammar school 
instruction and emphasized the fundamental necessity of better 
equipment for high school training of colored children. 

Father Lyman spoke on the means of advancing missionary 
work among the colored people. He favored the development 
of the vocational idea as related to the teaching profession, and 
explained how pupil teachers are developed under the English 
government in the colony of Guatemala and Honduras, making 
applications to the conditions obtaining among the Catholic 
Mission Schools in the South. 

Father Echert, S. V. D., Father Gruhn, S. V. D., and Sisters 
of the community engaged in scholastic work were present and 
contributed to the discussion of the papers offered. 


THIRD SESSION 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 25, 2:30 P.M. 

The Very Rev. E. A. Pace, D. D., of the Catholic University, 
addressed the conference on the vital question of moral educa- 
tion. The point insisted upon was that the Catholic principle 
of morality should be inculcated in every grade school as the 
basis of character formation. Complete living means the realiza- 
tion of the Catholic ideals of spiritual culture. 

Rt. Rev. Bishop Byrne of Galveston, Texas, made a brief ad- 
dress, and Father Lyman of St. Elizabeth’s Colored Church, St. 
Louis, made some timely remarks concerning racial relationships 


in the Church. 


FOURTH SESSION 


THursDAY, JUNE 26, 9:00 A.M. 
The last session of this Section was held Thursday morning, 
when routine business was disposed of and plans outlined for 
future work. It was moved and seconded that a telegram be 
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sent to Right Rev. D. J. O’Connell, D.D., Bishop of Richmond, 
thanking him for the active part he has taken in the formation 
of the Section, and acquainting him with the splendid auspices 
under which it has been launched. 

The election of officers was then held, resulting as follows: 

Chairman, Very Rev. Edward A. Pace, Dean of the School 
of Philosophy, Catholic University, Washington, D. C.; Secre- 
tary, Rev. Charles Hannigan, rector of St. Joseph’s Mission, 
Richmond, Va. 

The following Committee on Survey was appointed by the 
Secretary : 

Professor T. W. Turner, Chairman; Dr. W. P. Dickerson, 
Secretary; Mr. A. O. Raymond. 

The conference then adopted the following resolutions, pre- 
sented by Brother Francis and Mr. Thomas W. Turner: 


RESOLUTIONS 


Whereas, The Negro Education Section of the Catholic 
Educational: Association, in session at St. Louis, Mo., views 
with admiration and appreciation the personal and _ financial 
sacrifices of Rev. Mother Katherine Drexel and those of her 
sister, Mrs. Edward Morrell, for the uplift and welfare, spiritual 
and intellectual, of the colored race; 

Be it therefore resolved, That the Section express through 
the Secretary its thanks for this cordial and generous coopera- 
tion. 


The meeting then adjourned. 


BroTHER BERNARDINE, 
Secretary pro tem. 





PAPERS 





A PLEA FOR SOCIAL JUSTICE 


DR. W. P. DICKERSON, NEWPORT NEWS, VA. 


We should approach any plan suggested for the betterment 
of the Negro race in a spirit of entire frankness, realizing that 
in both races we shall find fundamental errors, which truth 
alone, however unpleasant, must combat and remove. 

At the very threshold we are confronted with a species of 
cowardice which prevents either race from taking an unequiv- 
ocal position of friendship for the other. Mistaken policy, or 
what we call policy, forces us to express our friendship one 
for the other with a measure of reservation and with a wealth 
of explanations which weaken cur protestations, however sincere 
they may be. This attitude of fear, lest we be criticized by our 
own people, frequently leads us to sit silent while this race or 
that is being unjustly assailed. White men with the purest and 
sincerest affections for the colored race, fear to face the sup- 
posed odium of being called Negro lovers, and the most cordially 
hated man in all the world by a majority of my people, is that 
individual in the colored race known as a white folk’s Negro. 

Now it appears to me almost self-evident that we shall never 
be able mutually to advance the cause of either race until we 
get rid of this idea of distrust and suspicion—the one of the 
other—solely on the ground of difference of race and com- 
plexion. This feeling or notion is fundamentally and fatally 
repugnant to a genuine search for ways and means to obtain 
permanent peace and good will between the races. Ed@fally 
erroneous and deceptive is the delusion we indulge in that we 
know each other. We not only do not know each other, but we 
go out of our way to seek means of not finding out each other. 

The Southern gentleman knows his cook, but he has absolutely 
no knowledge of the daughter of that cook, who attends the 
high school and makes glad the heart of her mother by her 
sunshine and books and music. Every school boy knows by 
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name the local politician and the policeman who gain and exer- 
cise their power at the expense of the Negro, but we are ali 
too forgetful of the silent thousands who wish us well but 
who lack the will to drive the demagogue from high places 
where they oppress and terrify the weak and politically impotent. 
The enemies of the race see to it that “the stranger within the 
gates” gets a glimpse of the Negro in the slums and in the 
courts and on the rock pile, but they never let him look into 
the homes of the cultured.and refined of the race, nor into the 
offices and banks and places of business which show their prog- 
ress in civilization. 

Then again we signally fail in our efforts at a better under- 
standing of each other by dealing too largely in generalities, 
and by paying too little attention to the essential details which 
vitally affect the races in every community. Indeed, some of 
the most prominent orators and writers of both races, in their 
zeal for rhetorical accuracy and for pleasing and eloquent dic- 
tion, seem to despise the prosaic discussion of things that touch 
the individual and the races in their daily life and progress. 
On the one hand, our good friends promise us justice and right 
dealings; and on the other hand we demand a square deal in 
the abstract, but neither of us makes the issue clear enough to 
be met by proper remedies. 


I shall, therefore, in the name of my people, who by their 
loyalty, patriotism and sacrifice, can read their title clear to the 
right to social justice and a man’s chance in the world’s affairs, 
point out some of the things most sadly needed by us as a race 
and which are most ruthlessly denied us by the powers that be. 

No one can justly accuse us of allegiance to any flag but 
the American flag or of any alliance with any form of govern- 
ment not represented in the ideas and ideals enunciated in the 
Declaration of Independence and the Constitution of the United 
States. In this view we claim recognition for our services by a 
larger share of the fruits of victory which came to us as a 
result of the triumph of right over the destructive forces of 
might as demonstrated in the world conflict now happily ended. 
Having finished the bulk of the labor of the South for nearly 
three hundred years, and having just offered ourselves for the 
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supreme sacrifice by our participation in the world’s war, per- 
mitting no amount of persecution to cause us to lose faith in our 
government and in our institutions, we feel justified in asking 
that wherever there is competition between this native-born 
people and the foreigner who may come among us to replace this 
patient race, that public sentiment should stand solidly behind 
the Negro to support him, not only in the obtaining of the 
work, but in the enjoyment of a larger degree of happiness and 
comfort than is now afforded him in this country. 

There is a woeful lack of educational facilities for the colored 
people, their share in the public fund set aside for education 
being shamefully disproportionate to their population. From 
reliable sources we have the information that less than twenty 
per cent of the money raised by taxation for public schools in 
the South is expended upon Negro schools, and in the majority 
of the rural districts the average time that the Negro schools 
are kept open is four and one half months for the entire year. 
And the salary paid teachers for those schools is so small that 
it is almost impossible to obtain efficient service for the short 
time that they are kept open. Whenever complaint is made of 
this unjust and inequitable distribution of the school fund, we 
are met by the specious and fallacious argument that the 
Negroes pay only a small fraction of the taxes for public school 
purposes. Of course this is no argument, even if it were true 
that the Negroes paid only a small part of the taxes, for if it 
were, then only those who are rich should be permitted to attend 
the public schools, or else their education should be in propor- 
tion to their wealth. But it is not true that the Negroes pay 
only a small per cent of the taxes, for when they furnish the 
labor and become tenants of the owners of land and ride upon 
the common carriers, and spend their money in the communities 
where they reside, they are as truly the tax-payers, and in a 
certain sense more so than the owners of the soil. Simple 
justice demands that where there is the greatest degree of igno- 
rance there should be the largest amount of public funds ex- 
pended to dispel it, and it is the poorest economy and the falsest 
of all false philosophy to assume that greater benefits will accrue 
to the white race by keeping a large proportion of our popula- 
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tion the victims of ignorance, with all of its resultant con- 
sequences. This country cannot long endure half educated and 
half ignorant, and the forward looking men of the whole coun- 
try should resolve to create a public sentiment in favor of uni- 
versal education that shall be so dominating and irresistible as 
to sweep before it the shallow demagogue and politician who 
seek to blind the South and the country at large by the ridicu- 
lous argument that education spoils any part of our cosmo- 
politan population. In this connection I make bold to assert 
that in every community where there is a large colored popula- 
tion, the race should have representation upon the school boards 
and trustee boards having to do with the management of the 
schools, the selection of teachers, and the distribution of the 
public funds appropriated for common school education. 

In nothing, among the many persecutions and injustice done 
the Negro, has he greater cause for complaint than the unjust 
discrimination and humiliation aimed at the entire race by the 
common carriers where the “Jim Crow Laws” are in operation. 

In many instances the cclored people are packed in filthy 
cars, generally partially occupied by news-venders and fruit 
merchants, who invariably appropriate the best seats in the filthy 
car in which the colored people are fcrced to travel, and often 
to break the monotony, pet dogs of hunters are permitted to 
ride with the Negroes, unless the space is entirely taken by 
shackled prisoners on their way to the penitentiary. And this, 
despite the fact that in this same car may be the best of our 
women who have paid for first class fare; the same amount of 
money paid by all other first class passengers. 

Equally wretched and intolerable is the condition of the wait- 
ing room at nearly all the stations throughout the South. Abso- 
lutely no care or concern is shown for the comfort and conven- 
ience of the Negro traveling public, and’ it is with the utmost 
humiliation that a respectable colored woman undertakes to 
travel through the South, when turn where she will her self- 
respect and dignity are designedly insulted and outraged by 
unjust discriminations. The Negro manhood of the South cries 
aloud for justice for their women-folk, thus shamefully trampled 
upon by the iron heel of a distorted public sentiment sanctioned 
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by the law of the land. As to accommodations upon Pullman and 
dining cars the Negro is denied all rights in certain parts of the 
country, notwithstanding the distance he has to travel or his 
ability to pay. 

The denial of the Negro’s rights to participate in the affairs 
of the government, solely on account of his race, color, and 
previous condition of servitude, is foreign to the spirit of the 
Constitution of the United States, and is a form of class dis- 
crimination which must, inevitably, result in the destruction of 
our democratic form of government, unless remedied by a 
return to those landmarks followed by the mighty Abraham 
Lincoln in his heroic struggle for the manhood rights of all men 
regardless of race. 

Fully committed to the doctrine that the standard of citizen- 
ship should be high and that the requirements should be rigid, 
and asking no special consideration in this regard, the Negro 
demands that when he measures up to this standard and meets 
these requirements, he should be permitted to exercise the rights 
of franchise without let or hindrance. 


One of the gravest obstacles which has impeded the Negro’s 
progress, has been the disposition on the part of white friends 
to recognize as our leaders men of their own selection. We 
have thus been grossly misrepresented as to our ideals and 
aspirations. The young educated Negro of the South and of the 
country at large is restive under the limitations set for him as 
to the character and kind of education best suited to his condi- 
tion, and insists that he be permitted to follow the bent of his 
own inclination and to acquire that kind of education best 
suited to his own self-respect and in keeping with the progress 
of the world in its rapid evolutions toward nobler and grander 
achievements. And however much certain self-constituted 
leaders may seek to delude the public by the assertion that we 
are satisfied with inferior attainments, it is well for the world 
to know that in the hearts and consciousness of this growing 
and developing race, is the settled conviction that the education 
which is good enough for the white fellow-citizens is not alto- 
gether bad for us. 

I venture to hope that these conditions can and will be 
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remedied through the Catholic religion and through Catholic 
education. The Catholic Church caused the disappearance of 
animosity between Saxon and Norman in England. We are 
told that in. Brazil the colored population, proportionately, 1s 
much larger than in the Southern States, and yet race. friction is 
unknown there. What the Catholic Church has done in those 
countries it can certainly do in this fair land of ours. Truly 
then to the Catholic Church more than any other great institu- 
tion does my race cast its eyes and fix its faith for the righting 
of these wrongs and the establishing of justice under the banner 
of Catholic religion and Catholic education. 

The educated and thinking people of the Negro race are 
beginning to realize that the hope of the race is in the Catholic 
Church and this is attracting large numbers of educated Negroes 
to the Church. This hope is founded, not alone upon the splen- 
did history of the Church, which has stood the test through all 
ages, but is equally based upon the unselfish labors, sacrifices 
and benefactions evidenced in the activities of such characters 
as His Eminence, Cardinal Gibbons, Bishop O’Connell, of Rich- 
mond, Rev. Charles Hannigan, Mother Katherine Drexel, Mrs. 
Edward Morrell and a host of others of like kind. 

The wonderful religious, educational and social work, that 
Father Hannigan is doing in the State of Virginia for the 
colored people deserves the highest commendation. The whole 
some influence radiating from his great educational plant in 
Richmond is being felt, not only in Virginia, but in the adjoin- 
ing States as well. My God bless Father Hannigan and give 
him strength and grace to continue his good work for the better- 
ment of my race. 

To Mother Katherine Drexel, and her noble sister, Mrs. Mor- 
rell may we, as a race, express our highest appreciation for the 
noble work they are doing at. Rock Castle, Virginia, and else- 
where for the raising of the standard of the Negro manhood 
and womanhood. In this anxious period of reconstruction and 
reparation, with these great religious and educational forces 
operating through the South, the door of hope is rapidly open- 
ing wide to twelve million black men and women who, under 
the providence of God, inhabit this favored land. 
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ACTUAL CONDITIONS OF CATHOLIC EDUCATION 
AMONG THE COLORED LAYMEN 


PROFESSOR THOMAS W. TURNER, HOWARD UNIVERSITY, WASHING- 
TON, D. C. 


The colored people of the United States are variously esti- 
mated to be from ten to twelve millions in number. They 
are scattered more or less throughout the entire country, but 
in the South they make up about 29 per cent of the whole 
population, being much more densely crowded in some sections 
than in others. 

The illiteracy as shown by the latest Bulletin (1918) of the 
U. S. Census Bureau totals up to about 30.4 per cent or two 
million, two hundred and twenty-five thousand—to give the 
actual figures, but indications from observations made in the 
various war cantonments point to the probability of a still higher 
percentage. 

When we look at the religious condition of this vast popula- 
tion the figures are even worse, for the last religious census of 
the United States Census Bureau places the actual number who 
claim church affiliations between three and a half and four mil- 
lions. This leaves from six to six and a half millions outside 
of the pale of any religious instruction whatever. The figures 
relating to the religious condition as given above were published 
in 1910. It would be a conservative estimate to-day to say that 
there are five millions of colored people in the United States 
without any church affiliations or denominational preferences 
whatever. 

Think of a population in our very midst equal to that of the 
State of Pennsylvania or the kingdom of Belgium wholly un- 
touched by the blessings of the true religion, with nearly 50 
per cent of that number unable to read or write! 

My purpose in calling your attention to these figures is to 
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point out the existence of this unreached part of our popula- 
tion which may be likened to a vast virgin field, easily tilled 
and susceptible of the highest cultivation, lying along the 
great avenues of travel, yet the tillers, though they are seeking 
large returns, seem too busily engaged to note the richness of 
this area. My purpose is to show further the outstanding 
educational and religious needs of our people and the urgent call 
to the Church to blaze the trail in this pioneer work, for she 
has at her command all the resources, both educational and 
religious, with which to do so. 

The conditions explained above should give us a striking 
background for visualizing the enormity of the work involved 
in carrying light to those who are living in utter darkness. But 
what is the actual condition of Catholic education among 
colored laymen — among those who have heard the truth and 
have seen the light? 

To every colored layman the education of his children i: 
coming to be a matter of tremendous importance. He realizes 
that the child’s whole future welfare, as an active progressive 
force in the body politic, is inextricably bound up with the 
opportunity and chance of getting an education which will give 
him “the light to see, the strength to rise and the courage to 
persevere in his upward journey.” This question is again of 
transcendent importance to the Church, for very little progress 
will cver be made, however zealous the effort, in preserving the 
soul through what we know to be.the true faith, for that reli- 
gious observance which is highest in the spiritual world, unless 
at the same time ample preparation and freedom and encour- 
agement are given for attaining all that is highest and best and 
worthiest in this practical world in which we are living. 

Education, as such, seeks primarily to adjust one to his phys- 
ical environment. The need of an adequate education comes 
to the Catholic colored layman with a force that is doubly 
impelling. In the ruthless struggle for existence to which all 
mankind alike are subjected in their daily lives, non-Catholics 
are more or less closely welded together through organizations 
which have called upon themselves the Church’s ban; the entire 
colored ministry have thrown the whole weight of their intel 
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ligence and experience into the effort of welding these bonds 
more securely; our white Catholics and the priesthood have 
done this to some extent in some of the larger organizations 
of Catholic men, but up to this time the colored laymen have 
constituted a sadly isolated group relying solely upon the infal- 
lible authority, the unchangeable moral teachings of their religion 
and whatever education they could get, to sustain them. It is 
needless to say that many have fallen by the wayside and with 
such frequency as to give to the Catholic portion of the colored 
community the designation of being intellectually the most back- 
ward. 

There are about two hundred and fifty thousand Catholic 
colored people in the United States, scattered like the total 
colored population, but as will be readily understood, rather 
densely crowded, particularly in Maryland and Louisiana. 

A large number of the parishes have elementary parish schools 
established. The latest statistics which we find enumerated one 
hundred and fifty-six schools wherein are taught sixteen thou- 
sand children. Some of these schools are standardized with the 
curricula of the approved primary and grammar grades; others 
have not adopted such standards. They are distributed, in part, 
as follows: Louisiana, 24; Mississippi, 13; Alabama, 9; 
Georgia, 7; Virginia, 7; Florida, 6; North Carolina, 6; Texas, 6; 
and several States having from 1 to 4. While the inadequacy 
of these schools in reaching or teaching the people is obvious, 
too much praise cannot be bestowed upon them for the religious 
spirit inculcated and the worthy example set for clean and noble 
lives. 

With the completion of the course in one of these elementary 
schools the colored child has practically exhausted all of the un- 
disputed facilities offered him for securing a Catholic education. 
In making this statement I must except two or three schools 
doing excellent vocational and academic work somewhat beyond 
the grammar grades; also, two high schools, one of which is 
a standard four-year high school with facilities to furnish the 
fifteen units necessary to satisfy the entrance requirements of 
standard colleges, Catholic or sectarian. 

It gives us the greatest apprehension as to the future develop- 
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ment of the colored people from the Catholic viewpoint that 
there should be just one standard high school in a population 
of two hundred and fifty thousand faithful, striving souls, and 
not a single college. This apprehension leads me to implore our 
Mother Church to take more vigorous action, when we see thie 
Baptists in that old Catholic stronghold of Louisiana with 
twenty-two schools, many of them of secondary grade and at 
least one doing college work; also in Mississippi with sixteen 
schools, many of these of secondary grade; in Georgia with 
forty-three schools and academies, where we have only seven 
elementary schools. While my comparison loses some force here 
because Georgia has long been a stronghold of colored Baptists, 
I quote it to show that the balance in Louisiana is by no means 
as it should be and to suggest the danger of even that bulwark 
of Catholicism being lost. 

Perhaps we colored laymen are keener on this question than 
is reasonable, but the following citation contains the kernel of 
our anxiety: A parent may want his child to have the best and 
highest education obtainable (and this is no hypothetical case) ; 
he may wish that education to be throughly Catholic at every 
stage; the first eight grades of the parish school may be com- 
pleted by his child without any mishap. Then, in most cases, 
comes the difficulty. There is practically no ninth grade or high 
school available to him. The simple child mind does not at first 
realize the significance of this for it is so clearly in accord with 
the Church’s teaching; but when it does unfold itself to him it 
may offer sufficient discouragement to cause him to quit school 
entirely, as happens in so many cases, or the sudden coming on 
of this un-Catholic manifestation may cause his precious faith 
to slough off entirely then and there. 


On the other hand he may go to the public high school from 
his parish, but in a majority of cases the plastic mental structure 
has suffered a “break” in the transition from which he recovers 
with great difficulty, if at all. The focus, as it were, of the 
child’s mind has been shaken out of adjustment in the change, 
which may seriously affect the whole future life. I have handled 
scores of such pupils in public high schools and have noted with 
sorrow the fact that some of our brightest boys and girls have 
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never been able to recover after the depression suffered 
in the transition from the eighth grade of the parish school 
to the public high school. It has been observed, too, that the 
loss to school life is greater in transition from parish school than 
from the eighth grade of the public school system to the public 
high school. Further, if the’ boy or girl wishes to go to a 
Catholic: college from his secondary school studies the doors will 
be found well-nigh closed. It is far worse for the girl than for 
the boy; the intellectual doors are practically everywhere com- 
pletely shut to her if she aspires to get any training beyond the 
elements of things. 

Now, there is no doubt as to the attitude of the Church.on 
this question, notwithstanding the disappointing conditions 
which I have pictured above as obtaining in most localities 
among Catholics of color. Let me give another side of the 
picture, showing the vast extent of the educational work carried 
on among white boys and girls in this country. I quote from 
an address before the Catholic Educational Association delivered 
last year by the Very Rev. R. H. Smith: 


“We have over 6,000 elementary parish schools containing 
1,500,000 pupils. We have nearly 600 high schools for boys 
with over 30,000 students, and 578 high schools and academies 
for girls with approximately 29,000 students. We have 87 
colleges for boys, in which there are 17,000 students of college 
grade, and a number of colleges for girls with an enrollment 
of several thousand more. We have ten institutions of uni- 
versity grade, whose courses will compare favorably with those 
of the best known secular universities of the country, and at 
their heads stands the great Catholic University of Washington, 
the peer of any in the land, the crowning glory of our complete 
educational system. In these various institutions we have 50,000 
of the best trained teachers in the world. For their maintenance 
the Catholics of the country pay nearly $20,000,000 a year, and 
the material value of our vast educational plant rises to the 
enormous sum of hundreds of millions of dollars.” 


A perusal of these figures will show in no unmistakable way 
why the relative numerical growth of our Catholic white popula- 
tion has so far outstripped the colored. 

The actual condition of Catholic education among colored 
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laymen is not very reassuring at present. It in no way fits him 
to cope with the ever changing social environment nor does it 
make provision for his religious development. 


AIMS AND IDEALS IN NEGRO EDUCATION 


The question has often been raised as to the kind of educa- 
tion which best fits the colored man for his environment, and 
I am sure that many Catholic authorities have given attention 
to this question and have thought seriously concerning the trend 
which Catholic education in our colored schools should take. | 
believe that the aims in education as they are embodied in the 
Church’s system of education to-day will meet the most exacting 
demands of our religion and of our country. The increased 
complexity of our social life demands that the schools provide 
for a larger mental content on the part of the child to-day, than 
they have ever done before. No one kind of training is sufficient 
for any class of people. Our Catholic schools have started 
among the colored people, as j judge they have started among 
others, with so-called vocational training. At present these 
vocations are confined to some form of manual labor. So far 
as I have been able to investigate the moral and religious train- 
ing carried on in them has been of the highest order, but that 
part of the curriculum which provides for enlarging the mental 
content is not adequate. No one has a higher regard for the 
place and value of vocational training than I; but I believe that 
every Catholic colored boy or girl, like every other boy or gitl, 
should have the opportunity of getting the very highest in- 
tellectual development of which he or she is capable. 

Our schools should be able to provide Catholic leaders for 
their respective communities; I know that this term “leader” 
has been worked over-time, but the Church has greater need of 
a larger number of fcrward looking colored men to-day than 
it has ever had before. She has gone into this great world war 
for democracy with thirty-five per. cent of her sons making up 
our great armies and she has come out with a record as spotless 
as the snows on the inaccessible peaks. The psychological 
moment has arrived when the truth will be listened to if told. 
To have leaders, however, who can teach the truth along various 
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lines, there must be adequate opportunities for preliminary and 
collegiate training; nor can we tell the latent possibilities of any 
community until such opportunities are offered. 

In one of the most populous communities of Catholics of 
color of any place in the country — in the southern counties of 
Maryland —there was for many years no opportunity for a 
colored child to get any training beyond that offered in a three 
months’ county school. This condition was relieved later by the 
establishment of an elementary, industrial and high school by 
a non-Catholic minister. Soon many of our Catholic boys, hav- 
ing finished this school, were refused admittance to a Catholic 
college in a near-by city, entered non-Catholic colleges, graduated, 
and are now humbly and faithfully practicing their professions 
as lawyers, doctors and teachers, — some still ardent Catholics, 
others lukewarm. It would be interesting to relate the success- 
ful careers of many colored men of this section due wholly to 
the hopeful and stimulating trend given their aspirations by this 
non-Catholic man. How much more fundamental would this 
stimulating effect have been if here could have been located 
a Catholic high school with its concomitant moral, ethical and 
religious training. There was then and there is now, no place 
in the country better suited for a school of the higher type than 
in the lower counties of Maryland. 

A large number of eminent leaders in the great war from 
which we are just emerging have been Catholics. The Church 
has rightly capitalized them at their full value and the world 
has justly paid tribute. Now, what I hope to see done by the 
Church in respect to education among colored Catholics is to 
turn out a worth-while product and then capitalize that product 
for all it is worth. When this is done, when the Catholic world 
of means — mostly hardheaded business men — are made clearly 
to visualize the worth-while output of the Catholic colored 
schoo!s, I have no doubt that they will make as liberal invest- 
ment here as they have done in other cases. 

In addition to a lay leadership, our Catholic colored schools 
should aim to provide a corps of clergymen, Brothers and Sisters. 
It is probably not going too far amiss to say that the schools 
are not functioning fully unless the religious teaching inspires 
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a certain percentage of the men and women to consecrate their 
lives solely to the propagation of the faith. In fact, as we lay- 
men see it at present the development of a race clergy is in no 
small measure conditioned by the opportunities offered for a 
continuous education under sympathetic Catholic influences. 
Indeed, it stands out as a remarkable testimony to the piety 
of the race that we should have a single colored priest in this 
‘country with the present opportunities offered for their educa- 
tion. Of course these clergymen will have their struggles, until 
through education, the things for which the Church stands, things 
for which Our Lord lived and taught, shall have been more 
thoroughly inculcated into the hearts of all Catholics. 

The urgent need of a racial priesthood has been put forth 
frequently by various priests and laymen. One priest says in 
a recent publication: “All the priests in the work are praying 
God to give the Catholic colored man what by divine right is 
his, an education for the priesthood, but all of our endeavors 
will be in vain until God moves the hearts and minds of those 
upon whom falls the final responsibility.” 

Another priest says: ‘No Catholic for a moment would doubt 
the capabilities of Negroes for the sacred priesthood, whether it 
regards mental capacity or moral stamina, for as a matter of 
fact God has for all ages given the Church many members of 
the race for her altars; . . . . . . . There is, for ex- 
ample, no more eloquent missionary in the United States than 
the Negro Josephite, Rev. John Henry Dorsey, who is wholly 
given to the work of convert-making among non-Catholics of 
his race, and whose converts run far into the thousands.” 

“Lack of priests and the absence of their own clergy”, insists 
another clergyman, who has spent years in colored work, “is 
the chief obstacle in the making of converts. Give us a colored 
clergy before anything else, as the real harvest of colored souls 
is awaiting colored priests.” 

Perhaps enough has been said already to impress the urgent 
need of a well trained corps of teachers who may have charge 
of the academic side of our schools, particularly in the large 
cities. For our schools to command the highest respect of the 
people, they must give the very best training possible, both as 
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to method and content. They must hold their own in a well- 
conducted city system and offer additional advantages in moral 
and religious training,-which public schools lack. The teachers 
in such schools must have access to the best and most modern 
facilities offered. Thev should be encouraged and advised to 
pursue collegiate and graduate studies as a preparation for their 
work, 

Again, another aim of our Catholic colored schools, in common 
with that of all our Catholic schools, is the inculcating of the 
spirit of democracy, which principle has been the bed-rock of 
the Church’s success throughout all ages and throughout all 
lands. Nothing is more inimical to the faith of our fathers 
and the safety of our great country, than the habit of projecting 
artificial lines of demarkation which tend to separate even the 
faithful and to prevent that unification of Catholic souls on the 
basis of those truths and teachings which were the passion of 
Our Lord when He was here on earth. A sin against the spirit 
of democracy is a sin against the Church, no less than a sin 
against the country. It is equally offensive whether it occurs in 
the extreme form of Bolshevism, autocracy or racial antipathy. 
Catholic schools, since they are not tied down to administrative 
difficulties or political expediency, are preeminently equipped 
with the moral and religious weapons to eradicate this sin. A 
distinguished Catholic layman said a few days ago in making 
an address at the commencement exercises of a Catholic college: 
“The present social unrest in this country as evidenced by the 
May-day and more recent bomb plots, is caused by the fact that 
some of the churches have stopped functioning and the only way 
by which these outrages on Americanism can be stopped is 
through Christian education.” 

And, finally, let me say that in calling attention to this im- 
portant matter in the foregoing paragraphs, I do so with a most 
profound appreciation of the noble efforts being put forth by 
the various orders which are working so zealously for the con- 
version and enlightenment of the colored people, particularly 
in the South. Indeed, we colored people would justly be ac- 
cused of the basest ingratitude if we did not attach the highest 
value to the martyr-like sacrifices and the splendid results 
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achieved by the priests and Sisters working among colored 
people against such terrifying difficulties. 

It is for the purpose of lightening their burdens that I make 
this plea before. you at this time, and it is in their name, as 
well in the names of the millions of colored men and women, 
boys and girls, that I humbly ask your sympathy and :ooperation 
for their better educational and religious opportunities. 
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CONFERENCE OF RELIGIOUS SUPERIORS 





PROCEEDINGS 


FIRST SESSION 


TUESDAY, JUNE 24, I919, 2:30 P. M. 

A joint meeting of the Superiors and the representatives of 
Catholic Colleges for Women was held Tuesday afternoon, June 
24, at the Academy of the Sacred Heart, Taylor and Maryland 
Avenues. 

The proceedings were conducted by the Very Rev. James A. 
Burns, LL. D., Vice President General of the Catholic Educa- 
tional Association. His Grace, Most Reverend John J. Glennon, 
D, D.,; extended a gracious and cordial welcome to all present, 
and in a pleasing address spoke of the great importance of 
this meeting. 

The Conference of Catholic Colleges for Women followed 
immediately and proved most interesting. An address was made 
by the Chairman of this Section, Rev. James H. Ryan, D. D., 
who announced the topic for discussion: “The Licensing and 
Certification of Parish and High School Teachers”. 

The five women’s colleges, members of the North Central 
Association, were represented and reports of existing conditions 
relative to the problem in their respective States were read and 
discussed. 


SECOND SESSION 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 25, 9:30 A. M. 

The conference opened with an address by the President 
General, Right Rev. Thomas J. Shahan, D. D. 

This was followed by a paper on “The Spirit of the Teacher”, 
by Very Rev. Edward A. Pace, Ph. D., Catholic University of 
America, Washington, D. C. 

(441) 
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Discussions on problems confronting the young teacher, 
practice classes in the Sisters’ Summer Schools, teaching children 
how to study, and actual attendance of Sisters at State Norial 
Schools, followed. 

The afternoon conference opened with a timely paper on 
“The Trend of Educational Legislation” by Rev. Paul L. 
Blakely, S. J., associate editor of America. The paper was well 
received. 


THIRD SESSION 


THurRSDAY, JUNE 26, 9:30 A. M. 
The morning conference opened with a paper by Very Rev. 
Thomas E. Shields, Ph. D., of the Catholic University of 
America, read by Very Rev. James A. Burns, LL. D. 
After the reading of this paper Rev. Francis W. Howard, 
LL. D., addressed the meeting and announced that the Superiors’ 
Conference was now a regular section of the Association, and 


proposed the election of a moderator and secretary. 

At the close of the session, Very Rev. James A. Burns, LL. D., 
was elected moderator, and Sister Leona, Mt. St. Joseph, Ohio, 
Secretary. 


Sister Leona, Secretary. 
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THE SPIRIT OF THE TEACHER 


VERY REVEREND EDWARD A. PACE, D. D., CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF 
AMERICA, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The preparation of the teacher involves so many elements and 
factors and each of these is so important, that a mere enumera- 
tion or outline treatment of the subject would occupy much more 
time than can be allowed for this conference. Hence, when we 
consider the question of greater thoroughness in that prepara- 
tion, we are confronted with a multitude of problems. The 
teacher must have acquired knowledge; shall we insist upon 
larger acquisition? The teacher must have mastered the prin- 
ciples of education; shall we require that the mastery be firmer 
or wider? And then, when we come to methods, is there any 
limit to our demands for increased efficiency ? 

In reply to each of these questions volumes have been written; 
and the catalogue swells with constant additions. I doubt indeed 
whether any other profession places before its candidates such a 
liberal supply of counsels, warnings, directions, suggestions and 
hints for their guidance. It is not only that the general prin- 
ciples of education are discussed and explained; the whole art 
tnd practice of teaching, down to the minutest details, are 
described, analyzed, and adjusted to the changing needs of the 
school. There is consequently no lack of what may be called the 
objective means, the instrumentalities and facilities of improving 
tle teacher’s preparation. 

But in the final result the value and efficiency of all these are 
dependent on another factor. However wisely we may frame 
our courses of study with a view to a larger knowledge, however 
skillfully we unfold the principles of education and expound its 
methods, the mind of the teacher must be taken into account. 
That mind has its attitudes, its standards, its power of apprecia- 
tion, its breadth of interest or its narrowness, its conception of 
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the worth of education, its initiative or inertia, its readiness of 
adaptation or its steadfast adherence to rigid routine. It has 
qualities that need to be developed and others that call for cor- 
rection. It has energies and sources of weakness, ideals and 
timidities, bursts of enthusiasm and lapses into the depths where 
‘liscouragement verges on despair. These are the subjective 
factors that condition our work, just as the humors of the body 
and the state of its several organs affect the result of food and 
exercise and all ministration from without. Taken together, 
they form a complex which is not intellect alone, nor will, nor 
emotional tendency. It may be briefly described as the “Spirit 
of the Teacher.” 

This spirit, in its fuller meaning, and especially in its meaning 
for the Catholic teacher, includes other elements than those I 
have mentioned. It includes the inspiration that comes of faith, 
the loyalty that springs from hope, and the devotion that is 
kindled of charity. It includes the entire moral and religious 
formation of the teacher’s mind and heart. These I take for 


granted, and in this paper I shall refer to them only in so far 
as they may furnish the necessary basis of those other qualifica- 
tions. 


In respect of these, I should like to express the conviction 
that for the better preparation of our teachers, the development 
of the right spirit is essential, that it is the fundamental train- 
ing which determines the value of all other training, and con- 
sequently that it demands on your part the most serious con- 
sideration. How far you may share this conviction will depend 
in great measure on your own experience; or again, upon your 
own conception of the teacher’s vocation and function. But it 
may help us to a clearer understanding of our problems, if we 
dwell for a moment on a few of the principal phases of the 
subject. 

I have in minu a teacher whose spirit is as perfectly tempered 
as the average of human ability permits—not a genius nor 
even what is called a “born teacher,” but one who with fair 
natural endowment and much earnestness has fitted herself, or 
has been trained under proper direction, to accomplish her task. 
What appears to be her fundamental characteristic is her con- 
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viction that improvement is both possible and necessary. . In her 
view, the art of education, being a product of human wisdom, 
is always susceptible of greater perfection. It is not a finished 
thing — not a fixed, immutable body of precepts and methods — 
but something vital and by its vitality demanding growth as its 
essential process. Essential, because development is the only 
means of preserving in full vigor the substantial good that has 
been transmitted from the past. Essential, again, because the 
vitality of an educational system, like that of the organism, is 
shown and measured by its power of adjustment to the new 
situation arising from the advance of knowledge and the change 
in social relatiens. Not the love of novelty, nor any supine yield- 
ing to external pressure, but rather fidelity to her own institute 
and zeal for its advantage, prompt her to seek always the better 
things. And for this she finds suggestion and example in the 
Church, which preserves identity while constantly adapting its 
law and its practice to the varying requirements of man’s earthly 
condition. With a teacher possessed of this Catholic spirit, the 
question is not — shall I change, but rather, in what direction, 
and to what extent? By what criterion shall I be guided and 
hy what motive shall I be justified ? 

Now of motives and criteria there is surely no lack. We see 
them in constant application and operation. .Some are less 
worthy and I pass them by; others are superficial and deserve 
no mention. But there is one, both criterion and motive, which 
actuates the teacher to whom I refer. It is the unswerving love 
of truth in the fullest sense of the term—of truth as regards 
the content of knowledge and of truth as regards the validity 
of method. A simple thing apparently, this love of truth, and 
by no means.a hard saying. And yet, if it be a love unfeigned, a 
love that finds expression in deeds no less than in words, it may 
and it often does require th« proof and test of sacrifice. Truth 
does not always come in forms of our own desiring, nor after 
the fashion of our habitual thinking. At times it thrusts itself, 
almost rudely, across the path wherein we have walked for 
years right pleasantly. It breaks through, without the courtesy 
of previous notice, our traditions and customs. Its voice is a 
challenge, not simply an invitation, a command, it may be, to 
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part with somewhat of our dearest and deepest convictions, 
Whoever accepts the challenge and heeds the command, giving 
welcome to the truth at all costs — in such a one the fruits of tlie 
spirit are manifest and its first requirement fulfilled. 

This is far different from the restless pursuit of change and 
the eagerness for novelty which takes up uncritically the latest 
as though it were necessarily the best. The love of truth implies 
open-mindedness, readiness to receive whenever the truth is 
offered; but it also implies deliberate judgment, and judgmenr, 
to be of any value, must proceed in acordance with standaras 

Here, for instance, !s a new text-book, with a circular listing 
the schools and colleges in which it has been adopted. Shall 
that endorsement, of itself, determine me to follow their 
example? Here is a new plan for teaching English or mathe- 
matics or what-not. Am I to give it a trial without any previous 
‘inspection of the principles which it claims to apply? And, sup- 
posing the principles sound and the application correct, am I to 
be master of the method or let the method be master of me? 

A good deal is said to-day about the mechanical style of teach- 
ing, and, naturally, in condemnation. For no one is pleased to 
be called a machine, however smooth in the running or efficient 
in the output. None the less, we do tend to become mechanical 
just as we tend to form habits. What, then, shall deliver us 
from this body of death, which is likewise the death of the 
spirit ? . 

The immediate answer, of course, is readily given. We free 
ourselves from the mechanica!, which is of man’s making, by 
conforming to the laws of development which God has enacted 
for the mind. We win our independence, not by self-assertion 
or pertinacious clinging to our own ideas, but by shaping our 
ideas more and more accurately upon the divine idea which is 
realized in the soul of the child. 

We have given much thought to the course of study, and the 
problem of the curriculum is still an open cne. We add to it, 
recast it, transpose the school subjects to meet the demands of 
the college, and then some new demand sends us back to the 
work of revision. This no doubt is a labor of necessity even 
more than of love, and it is not to be lost or neglected. But, 
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on the other hand, let us remember that the curriculum is for 
the pupil and not the pupil for the curriculum. We may enrich 
the course of study, and still leave the mind in its poverty; and 
this we are apt to do unless we keep constantly in view the laws 
of mental development. We are apt to lay stress on logical 
sequence and to overlcok psychological requirements. And yet, 
as teachers, we are concerned above all with the pupil’s intel- 
lectual welfare, and science for us is chiefly a means. 

The progress of genetic psychology has not been, perhaps, as 
rapid nor its results as fruitful, as the teacher might have 
desired. However, the way has been opened; and those who 
have entered upon it know that it is rich in promise though beset 
with difficulty. For, if it is a vast undertaking to find out the 
design of God in the materiai creation, it is certainly no slight 
task to discover His law in the nature of mind and its process. 
It is a task that calls for patient research and also, especially on 
the part of the teacher, for reverence and a deep sense of 
responsibility. The genuine teacher will say to herself: God who 
created this mind has entrusted to me the development of its 
powers. It is a trust that I cannot take lightly, a responsibility 
that I cannot shirk. But if I am to be a faithful steward, I must 
needs acquaint myself with the nature of this mind, with its 
structure and function and manner of growth—not because 
psychology has found them out but because God has so decreed. 

While emphasis is thus laid upon the study of child psychology, 
it is not intended that the curriculum should be neglected. On 
the contrary, I think that it calls for even closer attention than 
it has yet received. Its improvement will come, in part, through 
the addition of new subjects, but still more through the binding 
together of the subjects now taught in such a way as to make 
each contribute to all the rest. The importance of correlation 
for secular branches has been generally recognized; but there 
remains much to be done. In our Catholic schools we need a 
more thorough correlation between religion and every other sub- 
ject, so that religious truth may be woven into all the items 
of knowledge which the child receives from the school. 

Correlation, however, is no mechanical juxtaposition of ideas, 
or facts or principles. It must be based not only on the nature 
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of the related subjects, but also on a consideration of the stage 
of development which the pupil has attained. Here again we 
come upon the genetic principle and therefore upon the neces- 
sity of training our teachers, with the aid of psychology, to a 
fuller understanding of the laws of mental growth. 

Hence it is evident that the correlation of her own knowledge 
:$ an important part in the teacher’s preparation. It is some- 
thing that she must achieve in her personal experience before 
she can bring it to pass in the minds of her pupils. It is the 
central element in the art of study which is coming to he 
regarded as one of the chief results of a sound education — if 
not as the epitome cf all the other results. Good teaching is 
always informing and stimulating; but we now realize that the 
pupil must be trained systematically to put his ideas in order, 
to use his texts properly, to apply his knowledge as he acquires 
it. Once he has mastered this art, his own progress will be 
more rapid and the task of the teacher much lighter. As was 
said at the beginning of this paper, the things that are here 
recommended, are fully explained in books on education. They 
are set forth in lectures and discussed at the meetings of teachers 
such as we are now holding. What, then, is needed to give them 
their full effect? ‘They are understood and appreciated; why 
do they so often remain in the region of theory, of beautiful 
desirable things which we hope will eventually come to pass? 

It seems to me that at least one explanation can be offered. 
There is too great a distance between theory and practice. The 
teacher gets useful suggestions from books and corresponding 
exhortations from many sources. But she does not always have 
the opportunity to see them put into actual operation. It is all 
very fine, she will say, but how am I to go about it when I get 
back to my classroom? 

To meet this reasonable question, I would suggest, as a sum- 
mary of all that has been said, that in our institutes, norma! 
schools, teachers’ colleges and wherever the teacher is trained, 
there be established, if it do not already exist, a practice school, 
where the candidate will observe day by day the application of 
theory, principle and precept, by competent instructors. Let it 
be a laboratory course in teaching, and let each candidate’s work 
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be judged by the way in which she performs the laboratory 
exercise. Through this immediate application of what she learns, 
she will profit more fully by the work of the classes she follows, 
and she will come to her own classes with a confidence that mere 
theoretical knowledge can never impart. 

But the practice itself must not be mere routine—mere fulfill- 
ment of what is required for credits or degrees. It must be 
animated by those aims and insights which I have already out- 
lined, by eagerness to advance and a critical appreciation of 
theory and method. It will then be no hindrance, but rather a 
new help and enlightenment. It will be the spirit of the teacher, 
not simply the letter of the law. And, when all has been said, 
it is the spirit that quickeneth. 





THE TREND OF EDUCATIONAL LEGISLATION 


REVEREND PAUL L. BLAKELY, S. J., ASSOCIATE EDITOR OF Americo, 
NEW YORK CITY 


The trend of present-day educational legislation is easily stated 
in one sentence. It is towards absolute State and Federal control 
of all schools, from the kindergarten to the university. 

The “legislation circulars” issued by the Bureaw of Educa- 
tion at Washington from January 11 to May 31, 1919, cover 
about sixty typewritten pages. They list about 700 bills before 
Congress and the various State legislatures, and the cataloguc 
is admittedly incomplete. These measures range from the Smith- 
Towner bill in Congress, which proposes to establish a Federal 
educational autocracy, down to a bill introduced in the Pennsy!- 
vania legislature, providing for more open air schools, and 
authorizing the school directors to furnish food, clothing and 
transportation to the children attending them. All these bills 
take for granted that the child is ultimately the property of the 
State; that the State therefore, and not the parent, has the fina! 
right to decide what school the child shall attend, for how long 
a period, and what educational courses he shall undertake ; that, 
in brief, since education is primarily and exclusively the right 
of the State, education may be ruled or supervised, whether by 
the parent or by private associations, solely by grant of the State. 

Legislative measures based upon this philosophy have been 
urged in Congress and in the legislatures of probably half the 
States, during the past year. In some localities, they died a quick 
and easy death; in others they attained a partial success or are 
still pending; but nowhere, so far as I have been able to ascer- 
tain, have they been wholly abandoned. We may as well face 
the fact that unless a strong counter current sets in bearing the 
public mind away from specious theories of State supremacy 
over all human activities, we are beginning a long fight for the 
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very existence of the parish school, the high school, and the 
college, erected to the honor and the glory of God. What Gov- 
ernor Catts of Florida thinks of Catholic effort in education is 
well known; the Hon. John E. Hyatt, of the Missouri legisla- 
ture, has stated over his own signature, that “if I had my way, 
1 would not permit a single parish school or private sectarian 
school in the United States”; and the Governor of Nebraska was 
applauded to the echo when, addressing a meeting of public school 
teachers in the city of Omaha, he let it be known that he in- 
tended to “exterminate the parish schools”. These are ex- 
treme statements, yet they are held by many who have never 
uttered them publicly, and they grew out of a prejudice which 
to-day is both strong and active. It is not now my concern to 
suggest, in detail, how this prejudice is to be met and overcome, 
or how in particular the nothing less than disgraceful apathy of 
many Catholics, lay and clerical, who by their position should 
be our leaders in this fight for the soul of the child, may be re- 
placed by a zealous interest in all that touches our schools. 


THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT AND EDUCATION 


The theory of the final supremacy of the secular power in edu- 
cation is given its chief exposition, as far as the Federal govern- 
ment is concerned in what is known as the Smith-Towner bill 
(H. R. 7, S. 1017). Much of the publicity matter sent out by 
the Bureau of Education in support of this pending legislation 
is decidedly misleading. If we propose to adopt an educational 
volicy which in every essential respect reverses the ancient atti- 
tude of the Federal government towards the States, it is only 
honest to formulate that proposition clearly. In a matter so im- 
portant, trickery is out of place. The change may be really nec- 
essary. It is conceivable that certain States have fallen so low 
that they are no longer fit guardians of their own affairs. Cer- 
tainly it is startling to read of thousands in the conscripted army 
whose English was so small that they could not understand the 
commands of their officers. Worse is it to learn from reliable 
sources that in some districts of the South, illiteracy is higher 
among the whites than among the blacks, and that in these same 
districts the children of foreigners have a better grasp of the 
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English language and of American history than the children of 
the old native stock. Some States, for no good reason or jor 
reasons argued into a semblance of goodness, have scandalously 
neglected their schools. Utah spends upon her schools almost 
twice as much per $100 of wealth as South Carolina, and in coim- 
parison with the ordinary Northern State, Virginia, the mother 
of statesmen, for all the financial interest she takes in her schools, 
seems bent on a high place in the scale of illiteracy. Nor may 
other conditions affecting the schools, more particularly the out- 
rageous laws bearing upon women and children in certain South- 
ern States, the “home of chivalry,” be left out of consideration. 
Tf an illiterate father be allowed to work an illiterate child in a 
mine or a factory, the prospect for good citizenship is not bright. 
But granting these facts, it does not follow that the proper 
remedy is to deprive the State of its control of the schools, and 
set up bureaucracy at Washington. That is equivalent to pre 
scribing decapitation for a headache. - Undoubted evils must 
sometimes be borne to avoid greater disorder. 


THE REAL QUESTION 


Some supporters of this outbreak of bureaucracy have wept as 
wildly over the degeneracy of the States as did the walrus and 
the carpenter when they sobbed like anything, but still ate the 
oysters. Most oddly, their tears are for “democracy.” One of 
them thus argues in the New York Tribune for February 17, 


gig: 


“A government of the people and by the people made up of 
people from every land, must necessarily be determined by the 
character of its composite citizenship. Therefore, the welfare 
and perpetuity of our nation demand that all possible encourage- 
ment be given to the States in the development of a citizenship 
physically and intellectually sound, imbued with the spirit and 
the ideals of true Americanism. Thus only can our republic 
be made safe, efficient and enduring.” 


This is an excellent argument in proof of the truism that an 
alert, educated electorate is necessary in a democratic form of 
government, but it has no direct bearing on the Smith-Towner 
bill. It sounds well, particularly when backed by the cogent 
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argument that the average wage of teachers in this country is 
less by $243, than the average wage of scrubwomen in the 
Brooklyn Navy Yard; and is interesting, but hardly conclusive. 
It is not even to the point. It is at the opposite pole. Nobody 
is anxious to keep the children in the factories; nobody wishes 
to raise up a generation of illiterates, and all of us, except the 
plutocratic few, would be glad to see the framework of economic 
conditions in this country so altered, that richer educational op- 
portunities might be extended to the great mass of our young 
people whose highest educational possibility is now reached in the 
eighth grade of the grammar school. The real question at issue 
in the Smith-Towner bill, is this: Are we willing to set up an 
educational bureaucracy at Washington, and put it under the 
direction of a political appointee? 


THE PERPETUATION OF BUREAUCRACY 


“Give the States all possible encouragement,” argues our ad- 


vocate. Yes, but confiscation is not encouragement. It will not, 
in the long run, encourage the people of a given locality to 
greater interest in their schools, to know that after all the schools 
do not belong to them, but must conform to orders formulated 
by a politician two thousand miles away. Words have many uses. 
and sometimes they disguise reality most marvelously. But the 
whole dictionary will not obscure the fact that these bills trans- 
fer the authority of the State over its schools to a Washington 
bureaucracy. It will not do to say, in the words of a New York 
editor, that the Secretary of Education will undoubtedly be a 
man of high character, who will use his great powers gently. 
The Secretary of Education, if he ever comes into being, will be 
appointed for the specific purpose of putting the provisions of 
the Smith bill into effect, and for no other; at least, for no other 
purpose within the knowledge of the general public. Further- 
more, to entrust powers so tremendous to one man, and that one 
man a political officer, with the “understanding” that they will 
be used with discretion, is one way, and a most excellent way, 
it must be confessed, of putting an end to republican institutions. 
Our ideal is a government of the people and by the people, and 
all that, and that is the precise reason why we entrust to no single 
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individual, however, exalted his “character”, the authority cut- 
lined in these bills. A certain amount of bureaucracy and one- 
man power seems to be necessary in war time, but the war came 
to an end with the signing of the armistice. The proper policy to 
be now adopted calls for the relegation of the bureaucrats and 
the bureaucracies to the dust-bin. 


THE BILL’S NECESSARY EFFECTS 


The writer in the New York Tribune may understand how we 
can develop a democratic generation by marching the children in 


goose-step day by day, to some Prussianized school, but that pos- 
sibility is not clear to the common or garden variety of intellect. 
A government in control of the schools is certain as our Socialist 
friends truly say, to assume the function of thought-controller. 
By the terms of the Smith bill it explicitly assumes this function. 
What Senator Smith calls “cooperation with the States” or “all 
possible encouragement to the States’ means, according to the 
clear wording of his bill, that the States submit their courses of 
study, and the methods they use in the training of teachers, to 
the political officer at Washington. If he approves them his 
favor takes the form of a nice appropriation, conjoined with 
the right of the Federal government to inspect the said schools, 
and order what changes he may deem, in tune with the prevail- 
ing fad, fit and proper. If he does not approve the State pro- 
grams, the State in question will not get one penny until they are 
revamped or remade, according to the model shown in Wash- 
ington. 

I am well aware that the Smith bill has been eagerly advocated 
by a number of educators, but the newspapers and magazines 
which gave them a voice have for the most part contented them 
selves with the general and welcome statement that the Smith 
bill is designed “to encourage education in the United States.” 
That, I contend is not a fair presentation of the case. No one 
wishes to discourage education, either in the United States or 
elsewhere, but it is barely possible that the Smith bill.is not the 
Magna Charta of a new and improved class of schools. It may 
even be that the Smith biil will establish one thing only, and that 
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wholly undesirable,—a public school system completely under 
the domination of the Federal government. 


AN EDUCATIONAL BUREAUCRACY 


As is clear, the Smith bill creates one of the largest and most 
powerful of the executive departments. It also brings the schools 
into an entirely new relation with the Federal government. Lord 
Bryce, in his great work, briefly dismisses the educational prob- 
lem in America, because, as he remarks, by the Constitution, the 
Federal government has no direct concern with the schools. 

The Smith bill will delete that sentence from The American 
Commonwealth. To every State it holds out a specious lure of 
financial assistance, and if that be accepted, the State must at the 
bidding of the Federal government, train its teachers according 
to plans laid down at Washington, and revise, amend, or abolish 
any course of study which may not accord with the ultimate pur- 
poses of the Federal educational bureaucracy. The fathers of 
the Constitution believed that the schools should be ruled by 
those most intimately affected by them, namely, by the people of 
the respective States. Wisely, therefore they conferred no 
powers in this respect upon the Federal government. The 
practical effect of the Smith bill will be to transfer authority 
over the schools from the people of the respective States to the 
federal government, thus reversing the policy which has held 
since the rise of the Republic. 

It is hardly necessary to point out that the bill means new 
taxes, Federal and State. The Federal government will gather 
its annual appropriation, in excess of $100,000,000 ultimately 
from the people, and new State taxes will be levied upon the 
people, to equalize the Federal apportionment. That is, we shall 
purchase educational slavery at a great price. Finally, the bill 
discriminates against all schools in which the pupils are taught 
the principles of Christianity, or of any positive religion. If 
these new schemes, embodied in the Smith bill, which tend to 
destroy the private schooi, and actually put both the training of 
teachers and the courses of study under Federal control, do not 
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constitute “an American school autocracy” then the phrase jas 
ho meaning whatever. 

My decided opposition to the Smith bill is based mainly on 
four grounds. First, it costs too much; second, it is opposed to 
public policy; third, it will lead to the establishment of a politi- 
cal bureaucracy governing from Washington the free schools of 
a free and independent people; and fourth, it is a complete re 
versal of relations which have hitherto existed between the Fed- 
eral government and the schools of the respective States. 


ITS TREMENDOUS COST 


First of all, then, this bill will add to the financial burdens oi 
this country which are already staggering. Do we realize the 
debt this country is now facing? The public debt of the United 
States before we entered the war was about one billion dollars, 
or something slightly less than the debt of the city of New York. 
What is it now? A prominent member of the Senate of the 
United States writes: 


“May I suggest to you that during the year prior to the entry 
of the United States into the war with the Imperial German 
government, the entire expenses of the government amounted 
in round numbers to about one billion dollars. Since that time 
the expenses of the government, exclusive of the public debt, 
but including loans and investments, amount to twenty-seven 
billion dollars, while the total receipts from taxes amount to 
about only six billion dollars. We have issued Liberty Bonds 
to the amount of seventeen billion dollars, and the Victory Bonds 
will amount to seven billion more. This will bring our in- 
debtedness on bonds alone to twenty-four billion dollars, or 
twenty-four times the annual cost of the government before the 
war. 

“During the next year, we shall undoubtedly be compelled 
to expend ten billion dollars for legitimate purposes. 

“Under these conditions, and particularly in view of the fact 
that under our dual form of government the Federal government 
has no jurisdiction whatever over the question of education, | 
venture to suggest the query whether it is wise at this time to 
favor a project of this kind [the Smith bill] which will so enor- 
mously increase the expenses of the government. I make this 
suggestion because as a member of the committee on finance, | 
have seen the difficulty of shaping a revenue bill for the presen! 
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year so as to raise six billion dollars without absolutely destroy- 
ing the business of the country. In this connection I may say 
that the Smith bill is only one of a series of similar measures, 
through which the States are invited to favor measures by which 
they can get their hands into the Federal treasury.” 


To oppose the Smith bill on the ground of its cost is not gross 
materialism. It is simply honesty. Can we buy this measure 
and pay our other debts? Can we add to the burdens we have 
already assumed? Can we take the risk of further taxation of 
impeding or destroying the business of the country? The Smith 
bill adds an annual tax of one hundred and one million dollars 
or about one dollar for every man, woman and child in the 
United States. It adds that in Federal taxation and at least an 
equal amount in local taxation. If the running expenses of this 
country are to be in the neighborhood of ten billions annually 
for the next few years, it means that the per capita Federal taxa- 
tion will be about $100. Add to that your local taxation, add 
further the increased cost of living which will result from higher 
taxes, in the rising cost of commodities. Further, in the matter 
of freight and passenger fares alone we Americans are paying 
an annual tax of about one billion dollars, and with the deficits 
shown in the months of January and February of this year, this 
tax is almost certain to increase. Can we stand further taxation? 
For one, I answer decidedly in the negative. 


OPPOSED TO PUBLIC POLICY 


Next, I believe that this bill is opposed to public policy, since 
it makes private initiative in education practically impossible. 
There are about sixteen miliion people in this country who be- 
lieve that it is to the advantage of the State as well as of the in- 
dividual, that the child be imbued from his first years with the 
principles of supernatural religion. In accordance with this 
belief the Catholic citizens of this country, and to a certain ex- 
tent the Lutherans, Episcopalians, and the Jews, have established 
schools which while imparting instruction in the secular branches 
of knowledge, teach the child that his duties to his Maker, to 
his fellows, to the State, and to himself have a religious sanc- 
tion. Humanly speaking the Smith bill will make the mainte- 
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nance of these schools, which annually save the State millions 
of dollars, a burden to which even the wealthiest religious organ- 
ization will be unequal. And the extinction of the parish 
school means much more than the cessation of religious educa- 
tional activities. It means empty churches a century hence, and 
cathedrals that are vast tombs of their former glory. Consider 
the fact that to-day about six out of every ten Americans have 
no affiliation with any kind of religion. There is nothing in 
current public or private life which indicates a gradual diminu- 
tion of this religious majority. All indications point the other 
way. Where do our twenty-two million American children, the 
rank and file of the next generation, receive religious instruction? 
In the home? The cry of religious and social leaders is that the 
home is disappearing. Of course there are thousands of homes, 
real homes, in which religious, God-fearing parents have a care 
over those of their own household, but in a vast number religious 
training does not seem to hold an honored or even an important 
place. Father and mother are either too busy or unable to teach 
the child, the public school can not teach religion, and hence this 
important task if not wholly neglected, is thrust upon the Sunday 
school. Of this forlorn institution, those who best realize its im- 
portance, are its most caustic critics. The schools are rep- 
resented as conducted by superintendents and teachers, whose 
good intentions and pedagogical incompetency are equally un- 
doubted. As a result, the ordinary child regards Sunday school 
as a curious survival of-the Puritan Sabbath, and finds his sole 
source of religious education a bore and a nuisance, a thing to be 
shunned except for its temporal rewards. 

A religious instruction that is a penalty does not get into the 
heart; a religious instruction that comes only once a week, does 
not even get into the head. A series of bad Sundays followed 
by an outbreak of measles and other juvenile plagues, may put 
an end to the religious education of the children. 

Earnest men of all creeds are now recognizing these shocking 
conditions and some among them, notably the Lutherans, the 
Episcopalians and the Jews, besides, of course, Catholics, are 
endeavoring to correct them by founding the equivalent of par- 
ish schools. But the passage of the Smith bill will completely 
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block their praiseworthy efforts. Federal domination over the 
schools will mean in the long run, the complete triumph of edu- 
cation divorced from religion. Do we want that? Are we will- 
ing to crush the schools of those of our fellow-citizens who can- 
not in conscience make use of the public schools? Do we think 
that the extinction of Christian schools, which besides relieving 
the State of a heavy financial burden make true patriotism and 
good citizenship a religious duty, is good public policy? 

Governments, as governments are organized nowadays, know 
very little of Almighty God; He has no vote and is not a corpo- 
ration; and the Smith bill specifically excludes schools which 
acknowledge the sovereignty of Almighty God. All that the 
Smith bill requires is acknowledgment of the sovereignty of the 
Federal department of education. 


THE SCHOOLS IN POLITICS 


My next ground of objection is that the Smith bill will throw 
the schools into politics. The secretary, wielding enormous 
powers of patronage and appointment, is himself a_ political 


appointee, changing every four years. Read the Dill, and 
note the secretaries, the attaches, the examiners, and otiier 
functionaries, to be selected by the secretary. He would indeed 
be a simple person who would believe that the days 6f political 
patronage in this country are over, or that they promise to draw 
to a speedy conclusion. The bill. will inevitably draft an army 
of office seekers, centralized at Washington, and will make the 
local educational systems mere pawns in the grimy game of 
politics. ‘Four million railway employes,” a government official 
is reported to have said recently, “and everyone of them a 
voter.” Transfer that statement —and sooner or later it will 
be acted on, if not spoken-——to the millions of school teachers 
and educational functionaries in the country. I shall touch upon 
the point later on, but here I may state my conviction that schools 
free from Federal domination are at least as necessary as a 
press free from Federal dictation. 

Writing to William Johnson, nearly a century ago, that great 
American, Thomas Jefferson, said: 
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“I believe that the States can best govern our home concerns 
and the general government foreign ones. I wish therefore 
to see maintained that wholesome distribution of powers estab- 
lished by the Constitution for the limitation of both; and never 
to see all offices transferred to Washington where further with- 
drawn from the eyes of the people, they may more secretly |v 
bought and sold as at market.” 


Whether or not Jetferson’s fear would be wholly realized in 
these days of “open covenants openly arrived at” I beg leave 
to submit the proposition that a political officer at Washington 
in charge of the schools could not, whatever his personal charac- 
fer or wishes, keep the system out of politics. It would he 
“agin’ nature”. We must have officers and factotums; but let 
us have as few of them as possible, especially in matters so in- 
timately affecting the welfare of the whole country as our 
schools.- The power of these would be undoubted inasmuch as 
the apportionments to the States would depend upon their re- 
ports, approved by the secretary. We should then have that 
day thus deplored by John Fiske: 


“If the day should ever arrive (which God forbid) when the 
people of the different parts of the country shall allow their 
local affairs to be administered by prefects sent from Washing- 
ton . . . . on that day the progressive political career of 
the American people will have come to an end, and the hopes 
that have been built on it for the future happiness and prosperity 
of mankind will be wrecked forever.” 


REVERSAL OF GENUINELY AMERICAN POLICY 


My final ground of opposition to the Smith bill is that it tends 
to break down the proper relations of the Federal government 
and the States, substituting in education a policy of State dom 
ination which has no parailel outside of autocratic Prussia. As 
the Senator whom I have already quoted says briefly and cor- 
rectly, “under our dual form of government, the Federal gov- 
ernment has no jurisdiction over education whatever.” This 
lack of jurisdiction does not argue want of foresight but delib- 
erate purpose in the framers of the Constitution. The thirteen 
original States proceeded wisely in ordaining a Federal govern- 
ment of strictly enumerated powers, and while they transferred 
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certain ancient rights from the States, they also framed the tenth 
amendment whereby the powers not granted in the Constitution, 
are reserved to the States or to the people. And most wisely, 
the founders of this Republic made no enumeration whatever of 
any Federal power to found or control a public system of 
schools within the States. “It has been well settled always,” 
writes Tucker, in his lectures on the Storrs foundation at Yale 
in 1916, “that among the duties and rights which pertain to the 
States of the Union is that of understanding and controlling the 
education of the children of the State.” He subjoins the reason. 
“Perhaps the wisdom of the founders of the Constitution has 
been shown in no greater degree than in leaving this important 
domestic duty in the hands of the government which is closest 
to those whom it affects.” 

True, the National Educational Association, the advocate of 
this plan, so dangerous to every private system of education 
which, in accordance with American ideals, wishes to retain its 
independence, hastens to affirm that the scheme involves no 
Federal monopoly of education. “We believe that the adminrs- 
tration and control of public education should be left in the 
hands of the several States,” protests the president of the Asso- 
ciation, Dr. G. D. Strayer in the New York Tribune, for July 
21, 1918. However the Association may protest, it is surely 
clear that the plan of a Federal Board at Washington, is but the 
opening wedge for a policy of pure governmental control. In 
effect, the plan is simply this: “Conduct your local schools as 
you please. That is your right. But if you do not conform to 
the ideals set up at Washington, you need look for no help from 
the Federal Government.” If this is not governmental control, 
it is the most dangerous imitation of that menace which has as 
yet appeared in this free Republic. It is nothing more nor less 
than “souperism,” a policy which under the name of “patronage” 
has long been popular with grimy politicians. But it has no place 
in a government which is fighting to make the world safe for 
democracy 


% 
“Tf there’ were centered in Washington, a single. source of 
authority from which proceeded all the governmental forces of 
the country — created and subject to its will— upon whose per- 
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mission all legislative and administrative action depended 
throughout the length and breadth of the land, I think we shou!d 
swiftly demand and set up a different system. If we did not 
have States, we should speedily have to create them.” 


What Charles E. Hughes here says of the necessity of keep- 
ing in their pristine vigor, coordinate, yet in their own spheres 
independent, the powers of the State and Federal governments, 
has a direct application to the matter in hand. The question of 
education is too vast, too far-reaching, too much an affair of 
Jocal interest and concern, to be administered or controlled: }y 
a Washington board. If the States did not now control educa- 
tion, we should be obliged in Mr. Hughes’ phrase, to create a 
State control. 

“MADE IN PRUSSIA” 

In his Democracy and the American School, Dr. C. H. Judd, 
of the University of Chicago, mournfully admits that we were 
far too hasty in looking upon Germany as the high hill from 
which all light and healing were to flow into our classrooms 
The German schools had “a perfection of organization ;” they 
“produced results,” they were “efficient.” Since “efficiency” has 
long been the result by which we have measured all things, we 
admired the smooth working of the German machine, without 
troubling ourselves to examine whether or not the huge output 
was worth while. We did not seem to suspect that it might 
actually be harmful. “The German school is a perfect organiza- 
tion”, writes Dr. Judd, “but it is an organization developed to 
prevent the growth of democracy. The German schools are the 
instrument of aristocratic control built up systematically by a 
powerful State for the accomplishment of a definite political 
end.” 

While in the phrases to which attention is called, Dr. Judd 
touches upon the danger always to be feared from State-dom- 
inated schools, he does not apparently care to conduct his ob- 
servation to its logical conclusion. A State-dominated school 
system in this country is at least as equally deplorable as a State- 
dominated system in Germany, and far more grotesque. It has 
no place in a republican government, and the day which intro- 
duces a Federal control of education is the day which future his- 
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torians will assign as the beginning of the downfall of our repub- 
lican institutions. 


SHE RESULTS OF THE POLICY 


Writing recently in the Boston Transcript Dr. James L. Mc- 
Conaughy, then professor of education at Dartmouth, showed 
clearly the evil results of the system in Germany. It made every 
teacher a petty State official, and every school a hothouse for 
the fostering of principles of State-idolatry, coined at Berlin. 
To control the political views and affiliations of the coming gen- 
eration, it was -Germany’s care to establish a school-monopoly, 
administering it through teachers and officials, dependent upon 
governmental favor. The teacher, according to Dr. McCon- 
aughy, became in the completest sense “a civil servant,’ an apos- 
tle of kwltur, as understood in official Prussia. All this was part 
of a well-defined plan, popular with a certain group of half- 
baked thinkers in this country before the war, to treat the child 
as a ward of the State, and nothing more, and the citizen as a 
mere pawn in the great game of domestic and international 
politics for the aggrandizement of a militaristic State. 


“Decades before any other nation did so, Prussia put all of 
her schools under absolute government control 
Since the government wishes all future citizens to think alike 
and to think as the government dictates, private schools are, in 
effect, forbidden; no private school can be opened in Germany 
without governmental approval, and this is very seldom given. 
Bismarck, who built the foundation of the Germany of to-day, 
maintained that the government’s greatest hold upon the people 
could be secured through the schools, for ‘he who controls the 
schools, controls the future’. The present kaiser thinks like- 
wise. . ... Gymnasium and volkschule alike were to be 
under the absolute dictatorship of the government. So effective 
have the schools proved in extending the government’s domina- 
tion over the people, that the same scheme has been tried for 
countries outside of Germany.” 


How well the system succeeded in Germany, this world war 
and its effects bear witness. We want nothing of the sort in 
the United States. Freedom of education is essential to free- 
dom, as freedom has been understood in this country for more 
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than a century. Any plan to limit or harass that freedom is 
plainly stamped, “Made in Prussia”. 


NOT WANTED IN AMERICA 


Since the adoption of the constitution, the Federal govern- 
ment has confined itself strictly to the exercise of the limited 
powers conferred upon it in the matter of public schools. lis 
attitude has never been one of control, but of encouragement 0! 
every worthy educational effort. The proposal of the Nationai 
Educational Association to extend those powers is a proposal to 
begin in this country a policy which centains in germ the Prus- 
sian system, and which will issue, as in Germany, in “de-human- 
ized schools.” Clearly, it is a reversal of the Federal relations 
toward public education, steadily and wisely maintained, from 
the beginning. The Association’s plan, if adopted, will not only 
increase the local tax rate, even now in many localities pushed 
beyond the limit, but will also call for increased Federal taxes 
At the same time, it will make the way of the private school, 
Catholic and non-Catholic, exceedingly difficult, if not impossible 

Yet, grave as they are, these are but secondary burdens. 
Federal financing of local schools, despite all loud clamor to the 
contrary, means in the end, Federal control of local schools. The 
man with the power is the man with the purse. Federal contro! 
will mark the beginning of a dark age in which the children of 
a free country are made puppets of a tyrannical State. That 
age seems far away, but among the most excellent means oi 
bringing it nearer, is the appropriation of Federal funds for 
‘ocal schools. 

I would not be misunderstood. The bare propositions urged 
with so much energy and pathos by Senator Smith that illiteracy 
is undesirable, that teachers should be decently remunerated, and 
that one function of government is to encourage education, can 
be gainsaid by none. But a “quack” remedy may be worse than 
the disease. To lessen illiteracy is a good work, but not if it 
means a monopoly of education by the Federal government. 
The end merits all praise, but the means are bad. It does not 
meet the difficulty to say that the bill will simply “aid” the 
States. It will “aid” them provided that they give up their edu- 
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cational independence. ‘The bill requires the secretary of educa- 
tion to fix the conditions under which teachers for the schools 
are to be trained. ‘This official will also prescribe what the chil- 
dren of American citizens must and must not study, and the 
manner in which all instruction is to be imparted. The widest 
stretch of the imagination cannot name this process “coopera- 
tion” or “aiding the States.” In the completest sense, it is Fed- 
eral bureaucracy, carried to a perfection which Bismarck wished, 
but never reached, in Prussia. The bill requires the respective 
States to submit regular reports of all that is done in the schools, 
and if this procedure does not meet the approval of the secre- 
tary, that procedure must be abolished in favor of the methods 
and opinions prescribed at Washington. Furthermore, to insure 
that all orders issued at Washington by the education bureau- 
cracy are carried out to the full, the secretary will appoint 
agents and inspectors to visit the schools, and report their find- 
ings to the secretary. 

All this may be in the mind of Senator Smith, “cooperation,” 
but it is “cooperation” of a kind that would have delighted the 
heart of Bismarck who said that he did not fear for the future 
of his “blood and iron” policies, if Berlin were allowed to plan 
the schools. In a government like our own, completely de- 
pendent upon an alert, educated electorate, schools so founded 
and ruled that they can not be used for the purposes of political 
propaganda, are fully as necessary as a free press, and the rights 
within the limits imposed by charity, prudence and common 
sense, for free speech upon any subject. State-dominated 
schools are inconsistent with the ideals of democracy. Their 
product is not the citizen, trained to independent political thought 
and determination, but the pliant political tool. 

“It is exactly the Prussian system,” wrote a Western editor 
of the Smith bill. It would be difficult to put the case more 
exactly. The Smith bill means an increased tax rate and a 
higher cost of living, and you and I must pay the bill. It means 
the centralizing of the ultimate educational authority in a 
political bureaucracy at Washington, and schools that can be 
used for the furtherance of the interests of the political party in 
power. It means the releasing of forces which will destroy all 
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private initiative in education. It means the reversal of the at- 
titude of the Federal government toward the local schools, main- 
tained since the foundation of this republic, and a further weak- 
ening of the principle of local control of local affairs, without 
which this republic can not be preserved in its integrity. All 
these things may be good, but not in the United States which 
was known to our fathers. 


STATE LEGISLATION — MASSACHUSETTS* 


As typical examples of legislation proposed by the several 
States, that of Massachusetts and Nebraska may be cited. The 
legislation now under consideration by the Massachusetts Gen- 
eral Court is of an exceedingly subtle and inclusive nature, and 
its practical effect wili be to place the parish schools under 
the complete power of the Commissioner of Education. Two 
particular laws are now under consideration. The first states 
that those private schools only will be approved by the local 
school committee “in which instruction in all the subjects required 
by law is in the English language and when they (the local com- 
mittees) are satisfied that such instruction equals the thorough- 
ness and efficiency, and in the progress made therein, the instruc- 
tion in the public scheols in the same city and town; but they 
shall not refuse to approve a private schocl on account of the 
religious teaching therein.” (Massachusetts Senate Report, p 
129). Under the circumstances in which we now find ourselves 
in this country, I do not see how objection can be moved against 
this provision, and none, so far as I know, has been made. Save 
for the clause prescribing the use of the English language, it is 
practically a reaffirmation of conditions as they have existed in 
Massachusetts since 1882, and these, on the whole, have been 
satisfactory. To qualify under the law (Public Statutes, Chap- 
ter 7) approval of the local authorities is necessary, and as a 
tule, the local authorities have not refused this approval. Fur- 
ther, I am strongly of the opinion that ‘instruction in all the 
common school branches should be given in the English lan- 
guage. For pedagogical reasons, not to speak of others, I be- 





* As the Committte in charge did not report this legislation, it was not considered 
by the General Court. 
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lieve that the study of a foreign language, whether that language 
be Greek, Latin, French, German or Irish, should not find place 
in the curriculum of the grammar school. The time is all too 
short for a thorough groundirig in reading, writing and 
arithmetic. 

A second proposal which has not met much opposition from 
Catholics and non-Cathcolics alike, is found in the 11th Section 
of a bill entitled, “An Act to Promote the Practice of School 
Hygiene” and reads as foilows: 


“The State Department of Education, after consultation with 
the State Department of Health, is hereby authorized to es- 
tablish minimum requirements and standards and courses of 
instruction for the teaching of hygiene and physical training in 
all public and private schools of the commonwealth, and in the 
State normal schools, and to maintain supervision of said teach- 
ing in the same.” (Senate Report p. 136) 


This provision, first of all, places the parish school under 
the direction of the State, to the extent that courses in hygiene 
and physical training are concerned. An amendment to this bill 
further requires that not only the children but the teachers must 
submit to a physical examination, when in the opinion of the 
State Commissioner of Education, “the health of the pupils 
requires it”. For the children, the certificate of any registered 
physician may be accepted, but not for the teacher. In case 
the teacher should refuse this examination, or should refuse to 
teach a course of sex-hygiene, for instance, in the schools, he 
or she can be removed, and any parish school, which at the 
behest of the State Commissioner, should decline to include sex- 
hygiene in the curriculum, will be stricken from the list of ap- 
proved schools. The practical effect of such action would be to 
close the parish school, and in case no cther parish school 
could furnish accommodations, to send the children to the public 
schools. 

These proposed laws, however, are but of secondary impor- 
tance to a measure introduced at the present session, entitled “An 
Act to Establish the State Department of Education.” This 
act abolishes the old board of education, and substitutes a 
“State Department of Education” consisting of a Commissioner 
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of Education, and a Board of Education made up of nine mem- 
bers. The Commissioner is elected by the Board for a term of 
live years ; members of the Board are appointed by the Governor 
for a term of three years, and are ineligible for reappointment 
after three terms. The Commissioner is given exceedingly broad 
powers, and in this respect the bill is an excellent illustration of 
the present tendency toward centralization. The bill has there- 
fore called forth much opposition from teachers and publicists 
who are of the opinion that it is exceedingly unwise to shift the 
control of the local schools from the local communities, to a State 
official residing at Boston. 

Two clauses of this proposed law bring the parish schools 
under the control of the State Commissioner; clauses (f) and 
(h) of Section 4. These clauses read as follows: 


(f) “It shall be his duty (i. e., the State commissioner) to 
see that the requirements of section 2, chapter 44 of the Revised 
Laws as amended, with reference to the approval of private 
schools by school committees, are enforced.” 


The effect of this clause is thus explained in a Minority 
Report to the Special Commission on Education, filed by the Hon. 
John A. Brett of Boston: 


“This provision will have the effect of still further extending 
the field of the State supervision. The commissioner 
will no doubt, desire to have independent sources of informa- 
tion, and so it may be expected that he will cause private schools 
to be examined in such manner and with such frequency and 
by such persons as he may deem advisable, The commissioner 
thus in fact becomes. the final authority, and approval by the 
local boards will be hardly more than a perfunctory act.” 


It should be remembered that at present the schools of Massa- 
chusetts are in the largest degree under the control of the local 
boards, and that the parish schools, while not controlled, are 
approved by these local boards as fulfilling the requirements of 
the State educational laws. The measure under discussion not 
only shifts the control of the local schools from the local com- 
munities to the State. commissioner, but also gives this com- 
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missioner power to examine, approve or disapprove the parish 
school. Mr. Brett continues: 


“Nor do I think any necessity has been shown for profoundly 
changing the relationship of the public authorities to the parochial 
schools. These schools are rendering excellent educational ser- 
vice to the State. They are schools established and voluntarily 
supported by hundreds of thousands of our citizens — earnest, 
public-spirited and intelligent people, forming in large part the 
bone and sinew of the commonwealth, and from whom our land 
and naval forces were to a considerable extent recruited in the 
present European war.. These schools are caring for the educa- 
tion of tens of thousands of children who would otherwise find 
themselves in the public schools, and so have lessened in a very 
substantial measure the burden of taxation upon the local com- 
munities. They are thus entitled to sympathetic consideration. 

“Under the present law, these schools must submit themselves to 
the approval of the local authorities only, in order that attendance 
at these schools may be deemed a compliance with the com- 
pulsory school law. This has been the arrangement at least 
since 1882 (See Public Statutes, chapter 47.) The experience 
of all these years has given proof of the wisdom of this law. 
Both parties have joined to carry out its provisions in a spirit 
of friendly cooperation and good will; the educational interests 
of the children have been safeguarded; and the private school 
has been permitted to attain its object without vexatious inter- 
ference. The long association of the parties under the law, has 
brought about a definite adjustment of relationship, a clear and 
cordial understanding, reciprocal esteem, and harmony of 
thought, purpose and action. The private school is an institu- 
tion on which men think earnestly and feel strongly, and con- 
troversies that created sharp divisions have been known to arise 
regarding it. No small part of the success of the operation of 
this law is due to the fact that the approval of the private school 
is left a community matter; that the decision is made in a neigh- 
borly spirit by officials who are personally in contact with the 
school and with the authorities of the school, and with the 
parents of the children attending the school, and who know the 
place of the school and its value in community life. There is 
little chance of irritation and unfortunate misunderstanding 
under these circumstances. Nor has the public interest suffered 
in any degree. Jt seems to be established that, on the whole, the 
approved private scheols are splendidly conducted. No situa- 
tion, in my opinion, exists that can be said to justify us in 
abandoning a policy of many years’ application, governing a situa- 
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tion of some sensitiveness, and attended with generally excellent 
results, 

“The ultimate test of the soundness of a governmental policy 
is its effect in practice. The present law has accomplished its 
definite end of adequate supervision of the parochial school under 
circumstances of the fullest cooperation and approval of the 
persons affected. In my opinion, it should not be changed.” 
(Report of Special Commission on Education, pp. 119 sqq.) 


The other clause affecting the parish school is as follows: 


_ (h) “He (the State commissioner) shall have authority to 
fix minimum standards of organization, equipment and instruc- 
tion for all the public schools of the commonwealth.” 


Taken in conjunction with clause (f) this, it would seem, 
gives the Commissioner complete authority over the parish 
as well as the public school. Under this law, approval of the 
parish schools rests, practically speaking, with the State Com- 
missioner ; on the other hand, he will not give this approval unless 
in his judgment, the instruction and training in the parish 
schools are “substantially the same” as the training in the public 
school. The Commissioner will therefore be authorized to with 
hold his approval of the parish school whose standards, text- 
books, equipment, hours and methods of teaching do not, in his 
opinion, reach the public school standard. The law also em- 
powers him to rule upon the fitness of the teachers in the 
parish schools, as he may deem necessary. 


If this bill becomes law the State Commissioner of Educa- 
tion will be able to control absolutely every public and parish 
school in the State of Massachusetts. “The machinery of auto- 
cratic monopoly is ready”, writes the Rev. F. P. Donnelly, S. J.. 
of Holy Cross College, “if this legislation is enacted. Complete 
control of our children is put into the hands of one man, and 
that man not responsible to the people. The Commissioner of 
Education will be a monopolist and an autocrat. The super- 
intendent or locality, not complying with his laws receives no 
money”; and, it may be added, the Catholic school refusing to 
comply with his orders which may very possibly involve a 
violation of the natural or the divine law, will be closed. “The 
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Commissioner legislates, he executes laws, he judges. He is the 
Senate and the House of Representatives; he is the police, the 
judge and the jury for all schools”. 

To sum up: Under this proposed law, the State Commis- 
sioner will be : 

1. Interpreter and enforcer of all laws regarding all public 
and parish schools in the State of Massachusetts ; 

2. Dictator of standards according to which men and women 
shall be allowed to teach in the public and parish schools; 

3. Distributor of the funds raised by the citizens of Massa- 
chusetts for the support of the public schools, and withholder 
of these funds from all schools which refuse his dictation ; 

4. Dictator of all measures regarding truancy, with authority 
to arrest parents and guardians whom he deems negligent ; 

5. Dictator of educational standards, equipment and courses 
of study in every public and parish school in the State of 
Massachusetts. 

Massachusetts, and in particular Boston, has been named “‘the 
cradle of liberty.” Yet not even Prussiaggave one man so un- 
limited a control of the schools. 


NEBRASKA SCHOOL LEGISLATION 


Perhaps in no State did the battle wage more fiercely during 
the last year than in Nebraska. At the outset Catholic leaders, 
who deserve great credit for the excellent manner in which they 
conducted the defense of the parish school, stated clearly that 
they were not opposed to reasonable State regulation and pro- 
tested that the school question should not be confounded with 
“the language question, the garb question, or the alien teacher 
question.” They further protested that “the religious animosity, 
deliberately provoked by the Burney bill can work nothing but 
harm to the State”. In a pamphlet distributed throughout the 
State, they appealed to the record of the parish school, shown 
in the success of its pupils in the professions and in the honor- 
able part which they took in all of the war activities. Never- 
theless much of this appeal fell on deaf ears. 

Early in the session of the legislature, Mr. George W. 
Maurer, a member of the lower House, introduced a measure 
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which very frankly and openly required every child, “not less 
than seven nor more than fifteen years of age” to attend the 
public school. This bill was defeated, and its place was taken 
by a substitute measure (House Roll No: 94) introduced by 
Mr. J. M. Lampert. This bill provided that exemption from 
attendance at the public school might be granted whenever the 
parish school “shall give instruction in all the branches taught 
in the public school”. It required the parish school to equal 
“the conveniences, equipment and precautions for the health of 
the pupils” in the public school. Parish school teachers were 
to hold a certificate issued by the authority of the State of 
Nebraska, and the authorities in charge of the school were to 
secure from the State Superintendent of Education a certificate 
stating that the school had complied with all the provisions of 
the act. This certificate was to be granted only after an investi- 
gation, was to hold good for one year only, and might be 
revoked at any time for cause by the State Superintendent. The 
tone, language and known intent of this bill were exceedingly 
offensive, and after a spirited battle it went down to defeat, 
only to reappear and go down to defeat again in a measure 
offered by Mr. FE. H. Gerhart. 

As finally enacted the bill (House Roll No. 64) fixes the 
present educational law of the State of Nebraska. Its main 
provisions as they affect the parish school, are as follows: 

1. Parish schools and their teachers are governed by the 
provisions of the general school laws of the State, insofar as 
these apply “to grades, qualification and certification of teachers, 
and the promotion of pupils”. , 

2. Courses in the parish schools for all grades must be 
“substantially the same as those given in the public schools”. 

3. Teachers in the parish school must obtain from _ tix 
State Superintendent “a teacher’s certificate entitling such teacher 
to teach corresponding courses or classes in the public schools”’. 

4. “Nothing in this act is to be construed as to interfere with 
religious instruction in any private, denominational or parish 
school,” 

5. The governing board of the parish school “shall have 
authority to select and purchase text-books, equipment and sup- 
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plies, to employ teachers and to have and exercise the general 
management of the school, subject to the provisions of this act’. 

6. The parish school “‘shali give in the proper grade such 
courses in American history and in civil government, both State 
and national, as will give the pupils therein a thorough knowl- 
edge of the history of our country and its institutions, and of 
our form of government, and shall conduct such patriotic exer- 
cises as may be prescribed irom time to time by the State Super- 
intendent. 

7. The county superintendent of the county, or the city super- 
intendent of the city, where any private denominational or par- 
ish school is located, shall inspect such schools and report to 
the proper officers any evidence of the use of any text-books 
or of any activities, instruction, or propaganda therein, subversive 
of American institutions, a republican form of government or 
good citizenship, or of failure to observe any of the provisions 
of this act. 

This last clause does not go to the extent of the proposed 
Massachusetts law, giving the State superintendent the power 
of inspection. Nevertheless, it obviously puts, the parish 
school under the supervision of the public school authorities, and 
unless wisely administered will lead to serious difficulties. In 
anti-Catholic localities, not much would be required to induce 
the authorities to close the parish school, and in all localities 
the exercise of the power thus given the county or city super- 
intendent should be carefully watched. 

8. In case the parish school refuses or neglects to con- 
form with the provisions of the act, the pupils “shall be required 
to attend the public school of the proper district.” 

Other laws affecting the parish schools are: 

1. By the McKee bill (House Roll 106) no teacher may be 
certificated unless he is a citizen of the United States by birth 
or naturalization. 

2. By the Siman bill (Senate File No. 24) “no person, indi- 
vidually or as a teacher, shal! in any private, denominational, 
parochial or public school teach any subject to any person in 
any other language than the English language.” By the Burney 
bill, however, instruction in religion need not be given in Eng- 
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lish. Languages other than English may be taught only afte: 
the successful completion of the eighth grade, evidenced by 
certificate of graduation, issued by the county superintendent. 


CONCLUSION 


Massachusetts and Nebraska, then, represent the two types 
of legislation urged in varying degrees in many States during 
the last year. Either type does away with, ultimately if not 
immediately, the autonomy cf the parish school. For all 
practical purposes the Nebraska law places the parish school 
under the control of the city or county superintendent ; in Massa 
chusetts this control is taken from the local authorities and 
lodged in the State Commissioner of Education. The Smith- 
Towner bill crystallizes the movement to centralize the control 
of all education in some bureau or department of the Federal 
government. 

The precise public attitude that is to be taken towards these 
and similar bills will be indicated, no doubt, by our ecclesiastica) 
superiors. In any case, however, we can not deny that all signs 
point towards an increased public supervision over our schools 
throughout the country. It seems imperative, therefore, that 
every religious community should at once undertake to prepare 
its members to meet all reasonable State regulations; or, if this 
can not be done, withdraw from the schools. Certainly, no 
Sister or Brother should be put in the classroom unless his or 
her fitness for this most important work has been demonstrated ; 
and, on the other hand, should the local parish authorities be 
unwilling or unable to maintain proper standards of housing and 
living for the teachers detailed to the school, and of the study 
and discipline for the school itself, community superiors should 
not hesitate to withdraw these teachers and to send them into 
fields where their work will be appreciated. ‘The members of 
our teaching communities should be impressed from the very 
beginning with the tremendous importance of their vocation. 
To-day*teaching is an apostolic work, second only to the preach- 
ing of the Gospel and the administration of the sacraments. 
Upon our Catholic schools depends, humanly speaking, the future 
of the Church in this country. | 
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The newer needs ot the day call not for new principles but 
for a readjustment of oid principles and methods to modern 
conditions. A preparation ample some fifty years ago, may 
to-day be lamentably defective. Superiors must show, not by 
mere word but by definite act, that they are willing, eager, to 
encourage the members of their communities in their endeavors 
to fit themselves for the arduous labors of the classroom. At 
the same time they are tosremember that their first care is not 
to multiply schools or to raise funds for purposes however pious, 
but to give these religious teachers, who have left all to follow 
Christ in the doubly penitential life of religious and teacher, a 
‘ove and care in temporal and spiritual concerns, like that ot 
God our Father. ‘ 

But we are above all else religious teachers. We make no 
progress either as teachers or as religious, by trying to engraft 
cn our religious institute or upon our own characters, the 
principles, methods, and maxims of an educational philosophy 
ihat knows nothing of the wisdom of God. What we have to 
offer the world can be given by no others; a system of education 
which recognizes the existence and supremacy of Almighty God, 
and which proposes to train good citizens and good Catholics 
by teaching all entrusted to its care that the highest wisdom 
is the love of all men for the sake of God, ovr common Father, 
and love of God above all things that can win the heart of man. 
Labor, pray, and trust in God! We are engaged in His work 
We must do all that we can to fit ourselves for it, and leave the 
result to Him. 





PAPERS 


THE NEED OF THE CATHOLIC SISTERS’ COLLEGE 
AND THE SCOPE OF ITS WORK 


——..-. -@ 


REVEREND THOMAS E. SHIELDS, PH. D., CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY 0 
AMERICA, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The Catholic Sisters’ College has just completed the eighth 
year of its work for the Catholic teaching Sisterhoods of Amer 
ica. In this brief period the College has furnished instruction 
during one or more sessions to two hundred laywomen and 
eighteen hundred Sisters drawn from one hundred and fifty-one 
distinct congregations. Practically all the provinces of Canada 
and every State in the Union were represented in this student 
body. The Sisters have obtained from the Catholic University 
of America, on precisely the same terms as its male students, 
341 academic degrees, of which 214 were Bachelors of Art, 115 
Masters of Art, and 12 Doctors of Philosophy. This statement 
constitutes a sufficient answer to those who ask, What was the 
need of the Sisters’ College? But it is far from being a com- 
plete statement of the results thus far achieved. 

The Sisters’ College is still in its infancy. The work which 
it has undertaken is new. It is blazing a path through a hitherto 
unexplored region. Its methods and its organization were deter- 
mined in view of the results desired. . But it is important to note 
that, while the institution itself is young, the forces back of it 
are the old and thoroughly tried forces of the Church’s organic 
life. Its guidance was not committed to the dreams of youth 
and inexperience, but was furnished by the wisdom of the 
Church and by her long experience in guiding the children of 
men. The Sisters’ College and the results thus far achieved by 
it, were rendered possible by the organization of the several 
teaching Sisterhoods and the burning zeal of their members for 
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the salvation of souls and for the glory of the Church of God, 
by the Bishops of the Church, who in their solicitude for the 
flocks entrusted to their care, are ever ready to lend encourage- 
ment and support to any work that seems calculated to improve 
the religious and intellectual life of the teachers whom they 
employ in the schools of their dioceses, by the Catholic Uni- 
versity whose trustees organized the College, and whose profes- 
sors have continued to carry the added burden of furnishing the 
requisite instruction to the Sisters, and finally by the Apostolic 
Delegate, and by our Holy Father who has blest and encouraged 
the work from its inception. 

The nature of the Sisters’ College, the forces back of it, and 
the principle of its guidance are indicated in the manner of its 
origin no less than in the character of the results which it has 
thus far achieved. Impressed with the manifold needs of our 
teaching Sisterhoods, the trustees of the Catholic University 
might have appointed a commission to study the problem, and 
upon the report of this commission they might have built the 
Catholic Sisters’ College on the University grounds and com- 
manded the professors to give instruction and the Sisters to at- 
tend the courses. Such a procedure is not infrequently followed 
in purely human institutions where those in authority think only 
of their power and fail to seek the cooperation of those whom 
they govern. But the Catholic Church, controlled by the Holy 
Spirit, does not exercise her authority in this manner. She 
remembers that Jesus Christ condescended to become man that 
He might lead man step by step on the upward way of redemp- 
tion. She realizes that God who created us without our consent 
does not redeem us without our cooperation. 


The principle here involved is of the utmost importance, and 
modern science is just beginning to catch a glimmer of its truth. 
The biologist formulates it as a new teleology when he tells 
us that the eye was made by sceing and the ear by hearing. 
The sociologist is attempting to formulate it in his theories of 
democratic government. It is in reality one with the great 
principles of development which is meeting recognition on every 
field of human progress. As a matter of fact, the principle was 
followed in many ways long before there was any understanding 
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of its nature or any attempt at giving to it a rational formula. 
By analyzing the performance of a pianist it might be possible 
to set forth in detail the system of neuro-muscular coordinations 
that must be built up in the pupil before he can attain high 
excellence as a musician. Further, it might be possible to devise 
a system of exercises calculated to build up these reflexes, and 
after this had been actually accomplished we might send the 
pupil to the piano to exercise the faculties thus acquired. But 
it would be difficult to find a music teacher willing to adopt this 
plan, and it would probably be still more difficult to find pupils 
willing to subject themselves to this unnatural treatment. 
“Fabricando fit faber,’ was recognized by the ancients as an 
expression of natural law. It is by doing that we learn to do. 
No one has yet been able to devise a method of building up the 
musician’s hand which will free the learner from the necessity 
of constant and well-regulated practice if he would achieve the 
goal of his ambition. If the Sisters’ College had been built up 
in an artificial manner and the authority of the Church then 
brought to bear to compel instruction to be given and to compel 
attendance by the Sisters, the story of achievement would be 
far different from that which we are called upon to record. 

Instruction to the Sisters was first given on the University 
grounds in July, 1911. But this event was the culmination of 
a movement begun several years previously. From the day of 
its foundation the teaching Sisterhoods looked to the Catholic 
University for help and guidance in their educational work. In 
due time their expectations were met in some measure by exten- 
sion lectures and correspondence courses conducted by the Uni- 
versity professors. The outcome of:this work, as might have 
been foreseen, was a demand on the part of the Sisters for 
admission to the University and for a participation in the benefits 
which this great pontifical University was founded to confer 
upon the Catholic schools of the country. 

The Catholic Sisters’ College grew out of the needs of 
the Catholic teaching Sisterhoods, and the work of the College 
furnishes in large measute the available information concerning 
the need which called the College into existence. Impressive as 
is the statement of results with which this paper begins, it sheds 
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put little light on the real need of the College. It is, of course, 
gratifying to the friends of the movement to learn that the 
Sisters have so quickly and so generously cooperated with the 
Catholic University in its efforts to improve the quality of their 
work, both religiously and intellectually, and it is a matter of 
just pride to all the triends of our Catholic schools that the 
Sisters were able to earn so many degrees from an institution 
whose standards of excellence are second to no university in 
the world. But before the Catholic Sisters’ College came into 
existence our Sisters in ever-increasing numbers attended secular 
universities, where their diligence and talents won high com- 
mendation together with the customary academic degrees, and 
had not the Sisters’ College opened its doors to them the Sisters 
who attended it or others in as large or larger numbers would 
in all probability have attended the secular universities and 
would have obtained from them as many academic degrees as 
they actually obtained from the Sisters’ College. Moreover, this 
procedure would have saved the Sisters long journeys and con- 
siderable expense, since they might have resided in their con- 
vent homes while attending free of charge the neighboring secu- 
lar university. Undoubtedly, the Sisters would have continued to 
attend the secular universities instead of coming to the Sisters’ 
College were it not for the undesirable conditions and con- 
sequences which were inseparable from their attendance at the 
secular universities, and it is in this that we find the first 
great necessity that called the Catholic Sisters’ College into 
existence. 

The logic of the events leading to the foundation of the 
Sisters’ College is clear. ihe Second and Third Plenary Coun- 
cils of Baltimore recognized the indispensable necessity of Cath- 
olic schools for our Catholic children, and commanded that Cath- 
olic schools equally efficient to the State schools in the teaching of 
secular branches be maintained wherever possible. The Catholic 
teaching Sisterhoods to whdse care the overwhelming majority of 
these schools were entrusted, set to work, with the zeal and en- 
thusiasm for which they have ever been noted, to build up elemen- 
tary and secondary schools which would be in every way equal to 
the best secular schools in the land. But to do this work it was 
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indispensable that the Sisters should receive adequate academic 
and professional training. And for the teachers in the secondary 
schools a college education has within recent years become a 
recognized necessity. As there was in existence at the time no 
Catholic institution where this training could be obtained, they 
went in ever-increasing numbers to the secular universities. But 
they went with misgivings and under protest, for many of tlie 
inconsistencies and evils of the situation were only too apparent. 
In the first place, if the secular university was safe and whole- 
some for the flower of Catholic womanhood who had entered 
the teaching Sisterhoods, it must be safe and wholesome for our 
Catholic boys and girls, and as these institutions are free and 
endowed by the State, there ceased to be any logical necessity 
for the Catholic college. If this supposition was correct the 
Catholic college was a work of supererogation and a needless 
burden on Catholic parents. Moreover, if the teachers in our 
Catholic secondary schools had to receive their academic and 
professional training in the secular school system it would be 
difficult to show cause why our young people should not go 
directly to the fountain-head instead of taking their education 
second-hand. Thus the attendance of the Sisters at the secular 
universities tended logically to defeat the legislation of the Coun- 
cils of Baltimore and to run counter to the decision of the 
Fathers of the Council concerning the indispensable necessity of 
Catholic schools for our Catholic children. 


On a closer view of the situation of the Sisters who were 
compelled to attend the secular university, the hardship is found 
to be even greater than was anticipated. The religious life is « 
joy to a Sister whose faith is vivid and whose heart burns with 
love for Jesus Christ, but it becomes an intolerable burden to a 
Sister whose faith is chilled and whose fervor is cooled, and 
these results are inseparable from a prolonged attendance in a 
university from which the teachings of Jesus Christ are banished 
and in which materialistic assumptions permeate most of the 
teaching. No intellectual alvantages, however great, can com- 
“pensate a Sister for such loss as this, nor may it be suppose 
for a moment that the Sister herself who thus attends the seculai 
university is the only sufferer. Her community and its spirit 
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must inevitably be affected, for the university graduate is of 
necessity a center of light and leading, and a community, how- 
ever great its need of intellectual culture, cannot continue to 
exist unless its members possess in a high degree the funda- 
mental virtues of a religious life, faith and hope and love, obedi- 
ence, humility and self-conquest,—virtues which do not thrive, 
nay, which scarcely may survive a prolonged sojourn in the chill 
naturalism and materialistic atmosphere of our secular uni- 
versities. 

Recognizing the evils inseparable from the situation, the Holy 
See forbade our teaching Sisters to attend secular universities, 
but did not take this step until it had first provided an oppor- 
tunity for the Sisters to obtain the necessary instruction in 
secular branches under teachers of the highest ability and in a 
thoroughly Catholic atmosphere. The Catholic Sisters’ College 
was the remedy offered by the Holy See through the hierarchy 
and the trustees of the Catholic University. 


From the beginning of its career the Sisters’ College amply 
justified the faith reposed in it. Its achievements have far out- 
run the expectation of those who were instrumental in bringing 
it into existence and shaping its course. The religious life of 
the Sisters receives the must scrupulous attention. Opportunity 
is given by the College, and taken advantage of by the Sisters, 
to carry out with scrupulous care the institutes of their several 
communities. The instructors combine secular with religious 
knowledge and present the subject-matter of study in its relation 
to God and to the teachings of the Catholic Church. Every 
exercise is begun and ended with prayer and the atmosphere of 
prayer permeates the entire College. Thus the intellectual and 
the religious life of the Sisters which under unavoidable circum- 
stances had tended more and more toward isolation, are reunited 
in the students of the College. In their professional courses the 
Sisters learn how to blend for their future pupils secular and reli- 
gious truths, and how to use all things for the building up of the 
religious life of the children who will be entrusted to them when 
they return te their several posts of duty. A striking contrast 
in the spirit and life of the Sister may readily be observed be- 
tween the results of attendance at the Sisters’ College and at- 
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tendance at a secular university. It is this, even more than the 
high scholarship of the instructors, that has brought recognition 
to the College from the various teaching Sisterhoods of the 
United States. 

The founding of the Sisters’ College and the general recogni- 
tion of the high character of its work has caused many of the 
Catholic colleges throughout the country to offer summer courses 
to the teaching Sisterhoods, and in some instances to offer 
courses of instruction running throughout the scholastic year: 
This is a most desirable outcome, for the accommodations at the 
Catholic University continue to be taxed to their limit by those 
who seek admission to the summer session of the Sisters’ Col- 
lege. Had it not been for the relief thus offered by the Catholic 
colleges in various parts of the country the University would 
have been obliged to refuse admission to large numbers of 
Sisters until such time, at least, as suitable buildings could have 
been erected. Every bit of high class-work done for the Sisters 
by any of our colleges is a contribution of inestimable value to 


the cause of Catholic education. But in some important respects 
the work in these colleges, however excellent, cannot take the 
place of that done at the Catholic Sisters’ College. This is 
particularly true as regards the unification of methods and the 
standardization of courses. 


The Catholic University through its department of education 
opened in 1905, offers facilities for the training of diocesan 
superintendents. Several dioceses have taken advantage of this, 
and have had their superintendents trained here. Diocesan 
superintendents thus receiving instruction from the same profes- 
sors that offer the professional courses in the Sisters’ College, 
gain an intimate understanding of the methods and ideals which, 
through the Sisters’ College, are finding their way into the 
several teaching communities, and as a consequence cooperation 
and mutual understanding between the superintendents and the 
teaching forces under their jurisdiction are everywhere tending 
to lessen hardships, to remove misunderstandings, and to promote 
ihe general efficiency of the diocesan school system. 

A suitable curriculum is being developed by the professors with 
the cooperation of the Sisters and superintendents in residence at 
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the University. Dead material is being eliminated, and the work 
is being thoroughly organized along scientific lines, and is ani- 
mated by a thoroughiy Catholic spirit. It is true that such a 
curriculum might be developed and imposed on the schools by 
the diocesan authority, but as has been said, the Church does 
not work in this way. Her plan is to cooperate and to guide, 
thus liiting her children up to the achievement of her ideals. 
The Sisters trained at the Sisters’ College return to their several 
communities and prepare the novices to take up the work in the 
right spirit and along the right lines when they shall enter school, 
and by taking part in the instruction offered at the mother-house 
during summer institutes to the Sisters who cannot come to the 
Sisters’ College, they multiply the fruits which they themselves 
have gleaned during their period of residence at the College. 


The value of this work can he gauged only by comparing the 
present with the past. The urgent demand for Catholic schools 
during the latter half of the nineteenth century brought into 
existence several hundred distinct communities of teaching Sis- 
ters, each of which tended to remain isolated in its ideals and 
its methods. This isolated condition was not in harmony with 
the genius cr the organization of the Catholic Church, and it 
offered many obstacles to legitimate progress in the field of 
Catholic education. The Council of Baltimore adopted measures 
for the organization of the schools in each diocese, but these 
were not sufficient to break down the barriers which had spon- 
taneously grown up around such teaching communities. When 
Horace Mann began his great work of organizing the schools of 
Massachusetts he found that, through lack of organization, excel- 
lent work in one school remained for an indefinite time unknown 
in schools ten or fifteen miles distant. A similar condition char- 
acterized the Catholic schools in the closing decade of the last 
century, where the schools in a single city were often conducted 
by a dozen or more distinct teaching communities. This isola- 
tion was still further emphasized by the schools developed to 
take care of the children of our foreign populations. 

The Catholic Educational Association, through its annual meet- 
ings during the past fifteen years, has done much to break down 
the barriers between the teaching communities and to develop 
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a consciousness of the common purposes and ideals of all our 
Catholic schools. But the two or three days in the year was 
too brief a time to do more than to develop a consciousness of 
the need of unification. The actual accomplishment of this 
work fell largely to the extension work of the University pro- 
fessors and particularly to the Catholic Sisters’ College. 


The representatives of 151 teaching communities who, during 
the past eight years have gathered together in the halls of the 
University and the Sisters’ College, have not only grasped the 
ideals of unity but have found the means whereby these ideals 
may be put into actual practice in the schools of the several Sis- 
terhoods. It has been said that the Sisters at the College derive 
almost as much benefit from the discussion of ideals and the 
interchange of experiences as they do from the direct instruc- 
tion of the professors. Whatever of value has been developed 
' in any one of the communities is thus made the common property 
of all. The emulation of these Sisters reacts upon one another 
and develops a pentecostal spirit and an enthusiasm for the 
Catholic faith and the work of the Catholic schools. The unifica- 
tion of ideals and methods achieved makes it possible for the 
children who must move with their parents from parish to parish 
or from city to city to continue their education without inter- 
ruption or detriment, a thing quite impossible twenty-five years 
ago. 

In our Catholic secondary schools the unifying effect of the 
work of the Catholic Sisters’ College has been still more marked. 
One hundred and eighty-four of our leading Catholic academies 
and high schools are now affiliated with the University. The syl- 
labus for the courses offered in these schools is determined by the 
professors of the University, and at the end of each year an 
examination covering the year’s work is set by the University 
‘ and the papers are examined by the University instructors. At 
the close of this year 33,000 papers have been forwarded to the 
University for examination. The several schools are informed 
concerning the relative standing of their classes and their pupils. 
They can thus determine just where their work is strong and 
where it is weakest, and are then enabled to move with intel- 
ligence to remedy the defects discovered. Wherever the need 
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arises, the teacher in question is sent to the Sisters’ College to 
receive the necessary training to lift her work to the required 
standard. In fact, without the aid of the Sisters’ College this 
work would be quite impossible. 

It will thus be seen that the Catholic Sisters’ College was 
necessary to safeguard the faith and the religious life of our 
Sisters while they were receiving the instruction in secular 
branches indispensable to the efficient performance of their duties 
as teachers in our parish and secondary schools. It was 
necessary in order to round out our system of Catholic schools 
and to render it consistent. It was necessary in order to bring 
about clear-cut Catholic ideals and efficient work in our schools 
of all grades. It was necessary to develop unity and coopera- 
tion between the diocesan authorities and the teaching Sister- 
hoods, no less than the needed unity among the several teaching 
communities who conduct the work of education in our Catholic 
schools. The work achieved by the College thus far has been 
most encouraging, and it gives promise of still larger develop- 
ments as soon as the needed funds are forthcoming for the 
erection of necessary buildings, for equipment of library and 
laboratories, and for adequate endowment, so that the expenses 
to the Sisters may not entail too great draughts upon their slender 
resources. The children of Anthony Brady have built and 
equipped in memory of their father, Brady Hall, and the children 
of Patrick Garvan have established an endowment fund of 
$50,000 in honor of their father as an aid toward defraying the 
expenses of the College. It is to be hoped that these good 
examples will be followed in the near future by the erection of 
a laboratory building and the establishment of further endow- 
ments. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


FIRST SESSION 
TUESDAY, JUNE 24, 2:30 P. M. 

The first session of the Seminary Department was held Tues- 
day afternoon, June 24, in the Cathedral School, Hall C. 

Very Rev. John F. Fenlon, S. S., the President, called the 
meeting to order, and appointed Rev. Patrick Cummins, O. S. 
B., secretary pro tem in the absence of Rev. Martin J. Blake, 
C. M. 

The minutes of the San Francisco sessions were approved as 
printed in the Annual Report. 

The following list of names shows the twenty-one seminaries, 
major and minor, represented at this first meeting: Baltimore, 
Brighton, Milwaukee, Josephinum, St. Vincent, Collegeville, 
Conception, Subiaco, Techny, St. Bonaventure, Niagara, Ken- 
rick, Dunwoodie, Overbrook, St. Patrick’s, Franciscan Fathers 
of Green Bay, Franciscan Fathers of Cincinnati, Grand Rapids, 
St. Charles of Catonsville, Md., Detroit and Cathedral College 
of New York. 

Rev. F. V. Corcoran, C. M., in an able paper, “The Seminary 
and the Social Duty of the Church,” discussed the duties of the 
seminary in regard to sociology, insisting particularly on the 
essentially social nature of the Church’s activity, and the neces- 
sity and method of utilizing societies, class-work, and special 
lecture courses in such wise as to render our social training more 
insistent and emphatic. 

Rev. John A. Ryan of the Catholic University showed how 
sociological training is to be interwoven with the priest’s every- 
day work, insisted that the priest, while not a specialist in 
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sociology, should nevertheless be the best average citizen, able 
to be the leader that society, Catholic and non-Catholic, ex- 
pects him to be. He recommended as an introductory text-book 
that of Msgr. Parkinson. 

Rev. Edwin V. O’Hara of Portland, Oregon, condemned the 
view that looks upon the laymen as mere servants in sociological 
activities, and illustrated the advantages of making him leader 
in this work. 

The discussion went on, eliciting views on the matter from 
many angles. Msgr. Chidwick, Fathers Och, Plassmann, Sel- 
inger, Dr. Ryan, and Msgr. Peterson, were prominent figures 
The exact relation of social activities to the mission of the 
Church received attention from many speakers. Dr. Ryan of 
the Catholic University said he had been accustomed to view 
the social activity of the Church merely as a means to individual 
salvation, but feared this formulation might not be complete. 
This conception of individual salvation as the end to which all 
social activities are related as means, was reiterated by a num- 
ber of subsequent speakers. 

The importance attached to sociological studies in the seminary 
found emphatic illustration in the curriculum of the Josephinum, 
which was shown by Dr. Och to assign three 55-minute periods 
of sociology to each week throughout the entire theological 
course of four years. 

Another interesting topic related to practical work for 
seminaries along social lines. Visits to prisons, reformatories, 
and so on, were approved by some. Others, noticeably Msgr. 
Chidwick, found in the practice more of disadvantage than 
advantage. 

The social platform of the National Catholic War Council 
evoked favorable comment. 

Msgr. Peterson insisted that due correlation of sociological 
studies demanded a unified treatment in Moral Theology of the 
three Tracts: De Justitia; De Contractibus and De Caritate 
erga Proximos. 

Dr. Ryan of Kenrick Seminary said the discussion had fixed 
deeper in his mind the need of a clear definiton of sociology. 

Dr. Ryan’s invitation to pay a motor visit to Kenrick Seminary 
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on the following day, in order to inspect the institution, lave 
dinner, and hold the afternoon session, was the suitable climax 
to an animated and illuminating discussion of the social 
problem. . 

The usual committees were appointed, and the meeting ad- 
journed. 

Patrick Cummins, O. S. B., 
Secretary pro tem. 


SECOND SESSION 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 25, 9:30 A. M. 

The second session of the Seminary Department was held in 
the Catholic School at 9:30 Wednesday morning. The confer- 
ence listened to three admirable papers, by Very Rev. James A. 
Walsh, president of the Foreign Mission Seminary, Maryknoll, 
N. Y., Rt. Rev. Francis Kelley, D. D., president of Church Ex- 
tension Society and Rev. Peter T. Janser, S. V. D., of Techny, 
Ill. They spoke respectively, on “The Seminary and the Mis- 
sionary Duty of the Church”, “The Seminary and the Home 
Mission Field,” and “The Seminary and Mission Endeavor.” 

A discussion followed in which a large number took part. 
Rt. Rev. Monsignor Freri, Director General of the Society for 
the Propagation of the Faith, was invited to make a few re- 
marks and said in part: “My remarks will be few indeed be- 
cause I did not expect the honor of addressing this meeting and 
because I do not see what I could add to the three splendid 
papers we have just heard. I may perhaps emphasize a sug- 
gestion made by one of the speakers. 

“Before doing so however I wish to confirm a statement made 
by Monsignor Kelley. He said, undoubtedly with a view ot 
praising our work, for which I am most thankful, that last year 
the Society for the Propagation of the Faith had collected 
over one million dollars, which is true; on the other hand, it 
has been remarked that henceforth and for a long time, little 
or nothing could be expected from Catholic Europe for the 
missions. Now I recently received the report of what the Catho- 
lics of Europe had done for the Propagation of the Faith dur- 
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ing the last year, and it may surprise some of you to know 
that in 1918, France, poor, crippled, devastated France, gave 
over $700,000. It will perhaps be a greater surprise to learn 
that in that same year, Belgium little and heroic Belgium, col- 
collected for the same purpose $106,000. (Applause.) My in- 
tention in quoting these figures is not to elicit your praises for 
those countries but to show that there is nothing very remark- 
able for Catholics in the prosperous United States giving one 
million dollars. 

“Father Walsh enumerated several means of inciting the in- 
terest of seminarians in the work of the missions. All are ex~ 
cellent and timely, especially the first one he mentioned, viz.: 
prayer. Yes, what we need for the success of our missions is 
not so much money as the divine grace which is obtained 
through prayer. Money will never Christianize the world; if that 
were possible, our separated brethren would have done it long 
ago, and this is why their drives for hundreds of millions leave 
me rather indifferent. 

“I know that the missionaries need material help, but they 
need above all spiritual assistance. Those who have the real 
apostolic spirit understand this, and if I could quote from the 
thousands of letters received from missionaries every year you 
would see that even the poorest generally end their petitions by 
saying: ‘Yes, the alms of our American brethren will be wel- 
come, but please obtain also for us the help of their prayers 
that we may overcome the many obstacles that surround us, that 
we may resist temptations of discouragement in face of the 
apparent uselessness of our efforts, that we may be true apos- 
tles of the Gospel’. . 

“I was greatly surprised to learn (from Father Walsh’s 
paper) that in a number of seminaries means had already been 
taken to enlist the spiritual help of the students in behalf of 
the missions — days of speical prayers and offerings, medita- 
tions, readings, etc., and I beg of you, Reverend Fathers, to 
develop that form of charity, far more important than the few 
alms we might solicit. Show your students the indescribable 
misery of those hundreds of millions buried in paganism, the 
untold sacrifices of our heroic missionaries, the results obtained 
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and desired. In a word, make them understand more fully the 
demands of the Lord’s Prayer: ‘Thy Kingdom come, Thy will 
be done on earth ky 

“If their hearts are in their prayer, they will soon under- 
stand that they must add to it their personal action and this may 
be the source of a missionary vocation, but, at any rate, it 
will give them a more apostolic spirit. Later on when they 
are in the ministry they will realize. that there is something 
beyond the limits of their parish, their diocese, their country, to 
which the attention of their people must be called, because it 
is the will of the Master, and in this manner we will become 
worthy of our name of Catholic, universal, charity to all. 

“There are two conditions for membership in the Propagation 
of the Faith: A short prayer and a very small alms. One is 
essential, the other is not; so that one who is too poor to make 
any monetary contribution is exempted from it, and may never- 
theless have part in all the spiritual benefits of the Society, 
provided, however, he gives the far more important contribution 
of his prayer. 

“T hope, Reverend Fathers and directors of seminaries, that 
you will obtain from the students under your charge the spiritual 
alms of fervent prayers for the extension of Christ’s kingdom 
among the pagan nations.” 

Father Hannigan, Josephite, said: “If money were the prime 
requisite for the conversion of the world we would all have 
been converted to Protestantism long ago. 

“To convert the colored man the first thing is to remove cer- 
tain disabilities. For example, the negro cannot belong to the 
greater number of lodges and societies. He is even excluded 
from the Knights of Columbus. Though engaged in war work 
and wearing the insignia of the Knights of Columbus, he is still 
excluded from membership. The negro does not want to mix 
in white lodges but he wants one of his own. Professor 
Thomas W. Turner, a colored man and a Catholic, professor 
of biology in Howard University, is here at the convention and 
he pleads with the Catholic educators to give the negro 4 
chance. Sympathy means more than money. Negroes do not 
want social equality but social justice. They ask that. certain 
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privileges granted to other Catholics be granted also to them, 
that is, the privilege of joining the Knights of Columbus. Of 
the 11,000,000 Negroes in the United States, perhaps 8,000,000 
have no church affiliations. Ask your students to pray for the 
Negro missions. Give the colored Catholics a square deal.” 

Rev. Joseph O’Connor, Cathedral. College, N. Y.: “Father 
Walsh’s visit to our college has been the inspiration of several 
vocations. The boys of the college take great interest in the 
work and are very proud of Father Ford. The preparatory 
seminary is a good field for mission propaganda—even more 
fruitful than the big seminary.” 

Rev. W. A. Bast, Menlo Park, Cal.: ‘In my opinion there 
is a great need for missionary literature adapted to boys. Our 
biographies should portray also the human side of these great 
missionaries and saints.” 

Rt. Rev. Msgr. Peterson, Brighton, Boston: “The two strong- 
est forces in the seminary in the last twenty years have been 
the Decree of Pius X on Daily Communion, and the increased 
interest of the students in the missions.” 


THIRD SESSION 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 25, 2:30 P. M. 

Upon the kind invitation of Rev. Dr. Ryan the third session 
of the Seminary Department was held at Kenrick Seminary, 
on Wednesday afternoon... Rev. Charles B. Schrantz, S. S., 
president emeritus of St. Charles College, Catonsville, Md., read 
a paper on “Our Clerical College”; and Rev. W. J. Ahern, C. 
M., St. Louis Preparatory Seminary, spoke on “The Preparatory 
Seminary, its Curriculum and Special Intellectual Problems.” 

An interesting discussion followed. Father O’Connor, New 
York, said: “In New York our college is rated by the Regents. 
Students on entrance get their proper class without examina- 
tion. Therefore a kind of standardization is set by the Regents. 
Any more than this would seem to be superfluous at the present 
time.” 

Msgr. Kelley: “To be admitted to the University Club ot 
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Chicago there is required an A. B. degree from a recognized 
college. There are six or seven priest members of this club. 
But the difficulty is about recognition. For example, a degree 
from St. Mary’s Seminary was refused recognition as insufficient. 
Likewise at Yale two boys from Mt. St. Mary’s, Emmitsburg, 
failed to obtain recognition for their degree. Therefore, if you 
can agree on some standardization, do it. 

“There is another argument equally important. About 125 
boys have been sent by the Church Extension Society to various 
Catholic colleges. Out of this number we got only ten priests. 
In Chicago and elsewhere I am informed that the rate of those 
who persevere is from forty to sixty per cent. We must not 
forget those boys who find they are not called to the sacred 
ministry. By standardization they may pass over to law or 
medicine without any great loss.” 

Rev. Charles Becker, St. Francis Preparatory Siete. Mil- 
-waukee: “In reply to Dr. Fenlon’s question as to the six-year 
preparatory course I would like to state that we now have a 
five-year course. As regards standardization, I do not think 
we should give much consideration to the approbation or lack 
of on the part of the State. As a matter of fact the students 
who have left us and have gone into secular institutions have 
had as a rule very little difficulty to obtain their degrees. 
Therefore, I think the present system is not in need of radical 
change.” 

Dr. Joseph Bruneau, St. Mary’s, Baltimore: “In regard to 
the idea advanced by Father Schrantz of separating philosophy 
from the seminary and teaching it in the last two years of the 
preparatory seminary, I would contend that such seems to be 
against the mind of the Church. The new Codex in Canons — 
1354 and 1365 — seems to be against any such separation. The 
_ student would lose the benefit of those two years of seminary 
training and discipline which could hardly be duplicated in the 
college, even under the most favorable conditions.” 

Rev. Dr. Volkert: “We have in Grand Rapids Preparatory 
Seminary a six-years’ course. We find the preparatory seminary 
preferable to the college. About sixty-five per cent of our 
students finished their course, but when the students lived at 
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home in the city and attended college as day students hardly 
twenty-five per cent finished even the preparatory seminary.” 


Rev. Dr. Fenlon: “It would be most instructive and most 
useful to have a report on the Cathedral Colleges of the United 
States.” 

Accordingly, on motion of Father Walsh, Dr. Fenlon desig- 
nated Father O’Connor to obtain this information. 


FOURTH SESSION 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 26, 9:30 A. M. 

The concluding session of the Seminary Department was 
held in the ‘Cathedral School, Hall C, at 9:30 Thursday morn- 
ing. The subject for discussion was, “The Preparatory Semi- 
nary.” 

On the subject, “Classical Education in the Preparatory 
Seminary” there was a trio of papers, by Rev. A. Volkert, D. 
D., Grand Rapids, Mich.; Rev. M. J. O’Connor, S. J., St. Louis, 
and Rev. John J. Jepson, Ph. D., Menlo Park, Cal. In the absence 
of Father Jepson his paper was read by Rev. Eugene Harrigan, 
S. S., Catonsville, Md. 

Discussions followed, after which officers were elected. 

The officers of the Seminary Department are: 

President, Rt. Rev. John P. Chidwick, D. D., Dunwoodie, N. 
Y.; Vice President, Rev. Francis V. Corcoran, C. M., Kenrick 
Seminary, St. Louis; Secretary, Rev. Ernest Gensheimer, O 
S.-B., Beatty, Pa. 

The meeting adjourned. 

HucH Lams, 
Secretary. 
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PREPARATORY SEMINARY SECTION 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 26, I919 


After the adjournment of the Seminary Department proper, 
representatives of preparatory seminaries met and organized 
a separate section, to be known as the Preparatory Seminary 
Section. These officers were elected: 

Chairman, Rev. Joseph ©’Connor, rector of the Cathedral 
College, New York; vice chairman, Rev. Anthony Volkert, D. 
D., rector Grand Rapids Preparatory Seminary; secretary, Rev. 
Hugh Lamb, Overbrook Seminary, Philadelphia, Pa. 

The new Section then proceeded to pass the following resolu- 
tions : 


Resolved, That the Preparatory Seminary Section of the 
Catholic Education Association protests against any interference 
with liberty in education as an invasion of essential rights. 

Resolved, That the Preparatory Seminary Section being con- 
vinced that the study of the classical languages affords the basis 
of sound intellectual training and real culture, elects to continue 
as in the past to give these languages a prominent place in the 
curriculum. 

Furthermore, realizing that the present tendency is to eliminate 
these studies altogether, or to give them only a secondary place, 
the Preparatory Seminary Section heartily endorses and will co- 
operate with any movement in or out of the Catholic Educational 
Association which aims to preserve the classical languages in the 
college curriculum. 

The Preparatory Seminary Section favors the traditional 
course of six years prior to entrance into the major seminary. 

Finally, the Preparatory Seminary Section, alive to the im- 
portance and need of vocations to Home and Foreign Missions, 
is resolved to encourage, in every way possible, vocations to 
these fields. : 


After routine business the meeting adjourned. 


Hucu Lams, 
Secretary. 
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THE SEMINARY AND THE SOCIAL DUTY OF 
_ THE CHURCH 


REVEREND FRANCIS V. CORCORAN, C. M., KENRICK SEMINARY, 
WEBSTER GROVES, MO. 


The treatment of this subject will be more modest than the 
title might lead one to expect. Long years spent in the semi- 
nary may and should entitle one to render an opinion on the 
manifold phases of clerical training, but a degree of hardihood, 
of presumption, some may say, is necessary for any one but a 
professed expert in social science to say things worth while on 
matters social or sociological. Without reprehensible self-com- 
placency, therefore, let me state that the ground on which I base 
my appeal to your attention is simply your interest in the semi- 
nary and the Church. Our subject is one for general discussion, 
and the purpose of this paper is to serve as a preliminary to that 
more interesting feature of the afternoon’s program. Needless 
to say, I have not a theme to develop and prove, but the more 
appropriate task of stating conditions and of outlining the 
clements of the problem before us. The tentative spirit in which 
this is done will, I hope, be taken for granted; nor will I at- 
tempt an apology for any lack of completeness in introducing 
so complex a question. 

The title of my paper indicates at first glance that there 1s 
a social duty of the Church, and implies that the duty is especial- 
ly pressing at the moment and has phases more or less specific, 
in some or all of which it counts on the cooperation of ecclesi- 
astical seminaries. In that sense the seminaries too have a 
social duty, not by direct action on society at large, not by the 
immediate exercise of a form of social service distinctively its 
own, but as an auxiliary, as a training school for future priests 
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who by their position are called upon to cultivate and promote 
this phase of their sacred ministry in the world of to-day. The 
Holy See counts upon the intelligent assistance of every organ:- 
zation and institution within the Church in its desire and effort 
to save the world from itself, to safeguard the interests o/ 
eternity and the rights of God by helping society to readjust 
itself after the upheaval that has all but destroyed its very 
foundations. That the seminary cannot” remain passive ana 
indifferent in this crisis is evident beyond discussion. The semi- 
nary, we are often told, must train and provide competent 
priests, and they will not be competent unless they can occupy 
the position which their vocation demands, the position of guid- 
ing and aiding their people to follow the path of right ideas and 
right action amid the prevailing confusion and error. Social 
questions are the questions of the hour, they are not a mere 
academic fashion, but relentlessly practical and urgent; the 
welfare of souls is involved, and the voice of authority has 
made itself heard in no unmistakable terms, particularly during 
these very recent weeks. The hierarchy knows that it can count 
unreservedly on the good will of those engaged in clerical edu- 
cation, that there is nobody more eager to do their part and do 
it well, and the present opportunity is given us to determine 
among ourselves how we are to employ our efforts so as to 
cooperate effectively without a futile waste of energy. 

It will be no digression from our subject to say first of all, 
that our seminaries are and have been doing a great deal to 
help the Church fulfill its social duty by the normal accom- 
plishment of their primary function. By imparting to its stu- 
dents the spirit and knowledge necessary for Christ’s priesthood 
they are doing more for the advancement of society than any 
other single institution or instrumentality. The priest is by 
his very office a social worker of the first order, and every 
zealous, unselfish priest, ordained with the seminary’s approval, 
is a tangible evidence of the collaboration which the seminaries 
provide for the spiritual and temporal.welfare of human society. 
The young priest who enters upon his work with no spirit of 
self-seeking, with detachment from the spirit of the world, 
with the desire to do something for the souls of men and the 
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spreading of Christ’s kingdom, loyal to his calling and with 
heart aflame with the pure love of God,—such a priest will not 
fail to do successfully the task that conditions demand of him, 
and his grasp of principles and his unflagging zeal will do more 
to solve the problems of his people and to right their wrongs 
than will all the programs of all the social reforms from now 
until the crack of doom. 

It may be asked whether the average young priest going 
out from the seminaries to-day is of that type, whether he 
is filled with zeal and eager for work, or is a victim of 
worldliness and petty ambition; and if there is any doubt 
about the answer, then the first and indispensable duty of 
the seminary is to give itself to its task, to realize its respon- 
sibility, and correct the error of its ways. There is always room 
for improvement in this respect, perfection is an elusive and 
difficult attainment, but it is imperative that before all else the 
aid of the seminaries should consist in vigilance and earnest- 
ness to form students on the apostolic pattern, to admit to holy 
orders only those who give well-founded assurance that they 
will not be the mercenary, but the “alter Christus,’ going about 
doing good, healing and curing, filled with compassion for the 
multitude. If the seminaries strive successfully to provide 
zealous parish priests, they are accomplishing the first and essen- 
tial part of their task of aiding the Church to perform its social 
duty. It is sufficient for our purpose merely to mention the two 
indispensable functions of the pastor, the confessional and the 
pulpit. In so far as ecclesiastical training results in untiring 
zeal for the administration of the sacrament of penance and 
painstaking effort to break to the people the bread of the Word 
of God, it is accomplishing a result that should not be set aside 
in judging the success or the failure of the seminary to aid the 
Church. This is mentioned now to guard against the danger of 
excess, the outcome of temporary enthusiasm. ~°- 

The seminary is the last place in the owrld for fads, and little 
would be gained by over-emphasizing what is secondary or sub- 
ordinate, to the detriment of what must ever occupy the front 
rank. Religion is social no less than individual; supernatural 
religion, Christianity, is social both because it is religion and 
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because it is supernatural. Its expression is the “Kingdom of 
God,” and in promoting the direct interests of religion the well- 
trained priest is doing an indispensable social work that no one 
else can do. It would be a needless expenditure of time to 
develop now the social aspects of the sacred tribunal and the 
sound preaching of the Gospel, but I would like to mention 
here another part of the priest’s primary work whose social 
value is perhaps not always fittingly appreciated and utilized. 
I refer to the Holy Eucharist, the practice of frequent and 
daily Communion. It would be a serious mistake to regard this 
as merely an individual rite. The purpose of the Holy Euchar- 
ist, to quote Rev. Pére Sertillange, is to incorporate us in 
Christ, to incorporate us in Him such as He is, and Christ is 
not merely an individual being. He is, as it were, identified with 
His office and becomes thereby a universal being. He is the 
“Son of Man”; and we become incorporated in Him by being 
united through Him with ali men, united by love, the principle 
of all the rest, united in consequence by and in the organization 
of a light in common, the very end of the Church. That the 
seminary can stress and elaborate this phase of the heavenly 
banquet, so that priests and people may understand the truth 
of the works of the Apostle that “we, being many, are one 
bread, one body, all that partake of one bread,” requires no 
further urging or proof. The union of the mystical body, Chris- 
tian love, peace and progress are inseparable from the Holy 
Eucharist and with these secured social and temporal problems 
either cease or are reduced to a negligible minimum. 

The priestly ministry is, then, of itself highly beneficial to 
society either as a preventive or as a remedy for existing ills, 
and this hasty sketch can easily be filled in and completed with- 
out further elaboration on my part. Let us, therefore, pass on 
to a more specific consideration of what constitutes the Church's 
social duty. -There are two divisions of it, general and special ; 
but before dealing with them, it is well to recall the truth that 
the mission of the Church is primarily spiritual and moral 
rather than social in the restricted sense of the term. The first 
and most indispensable task is the sanctification of souls. Man’s 
institutions, social, political, economical, are religious concerns 
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by reason of their relation to the soul’s welfare and only to that 
extent. But there is a social duty, and no clearer evidence of 
its existence need be asked than the words of the illustrious 
Leo XIII supplemented by the instructions of his two exalted 
successors. The number of writers and workers in this field 
has gone on increasing at a rapid pace. Europe has set a 
splendid example, and our own America is far from being 
asleep to the needs of the times. In a general way, I venture 
the statement that the duty of the Church to society consists 
in the teaching and practice of Christian charity and justice, the 
latter the outcome of the former. To give these two funda- 
nental virtues their legitimate interpretation and their proper 
sanction is a task for all times and one especially necessary 
now. If society is out of joint, the fact is due to false ideas 
on these two subjects, to the prevalence of selfish antagonism 
and hatred. These destructive forces seem by a strange paradox 
to have become organized and their influence is spread by every 
manner of wily propaganda. Men are clamoring for justice, 
each group demanding that the other give to it all that it be- 
tieves itself entitled to, but none showing any marked concern 
to render unto others what is rightly theirs. It is a one-sided 
justice, all take and no give. The sweet name of charity has 
indeed been debased to all ignoble uses, and the. non-religious 
world wants none of it. Men have grown to regard it, not as 
their divine principle of unifying love, but as a form of half 
scornful pity exercised on occasion by the overman in favor ot 
the underman. Radical reformation is here necessary, and the 
clergy and the seminaries are responsible,—theirs is the task 
of rehabilitating these two positive forces for betterment and 
peace. The work must be done in the pulpit and the class hall; 
it is a question of emphasis rather than of method. We must 
combat the widespread error and state the truth so that all the 
people may know it and be guided by it. 


The special features of the social duty of the Church .are 
manifold and complex. Doctrine and works are included and 
ull are the development of the soul of charity. The countless 
benevolent institutions of the Church, its educational activities, 
its organizations for the advancement of its component groups, 
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all portray her solicitude to improve and uplift the whole social 
organism. With these undertakings the seminary has to do 
principally in explaining their need and function, in inspiring 
sympathetic interest among the students te promote their wel- 
fare in every manner possible. The right point of view, and 
the dangers and faults to be avoided in future life, must be 
pointed out so that the priest may be an effective aid to those 
who are directly engaged in the management of these establish- 
ments and organizations. Here again it is the spirit of Christ 
and His priesthood that is of chiefest concern, and I do not 
believe it is possible to exaggerate the importance of this point, 
of cultivating an active, whole-souled interest in what the 
Church is doing, of being absorbed in the work and of striving 
in season and out of season to accomplish something for the 
honor of God. 


From a doctrinal standpoint no feature of seminary instruc- 
tion is wholly devoid of social implications. Faith is a practical 
force, and every department of the doctrina sacra may be util- 
ized to impart a more complete grasp of working principles and 
their application to existing conditions. It is not the avowed aim 
of the seminary to train experts and specialists in social science, 
just as it is not the purpose to make its students specialists in 
any one of its other branches found in the usual seminary cur- 
riculum. If specialists are needed, as of course they are, the 
university and the school of experience must supplement the 
pre-ordination program. On this point there is the possibility 
of expecting too much, of setting up an ideal and looking to 
the seminary to realize it without taking into consideration the 
conditions that exist and determine its course. Still, within the 
range of the customary seminary activities there is room for 
a more than commendable amount of work that will make for a 
better understanding of social problems and the methods of 
dealing with them. 


It is to be hoped that there is no professor in our Amer- 
ican seminaries to-day who is unacquainted with the social 
bearings of his own subject. Philosophy, history, exegesis, 
theology — dogmatic, moral and pastoral,—canon law, all 
these general branches contribute their valuable share to the 
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instilling of sound fundamental truths that require only a 
modicum of energy for their application in later life. Of para- 
mount importance is it that every student leaving the seminary 
carry away the practical conviction that the Church is Catholic, 
first “de jure” and then “de facto,” and that it is incumbent on 
lim to keep his horizon wide, to see that the Church is kept 
Catholic, that its claims and influence must be made known and 
felt by every human creature, that the problems and struggles 
of all men are his concern and that he cannot rest satisfred until 
at least he has done his best to bring every one within his 
territorial limits into the Church. This cardinal truth, appar- 
ently is not fully realized, but the great commission is still in 
force and we must bring our priests to see that their part in 
it is no idle decoration, that there are swivel-chair apostles as 
well as swivel-chair soldiers and that the former are less excus- 
able than the latter. Parochialism is good, but it sometimes 
becomes excessive, not so much from an abundance of zeal as 
from laziness, and the seminary must do its utmost to guard 
against this un-Catholic narrowness. In keeping with this it is 
necessary that seminarians be made aware of the difference 
between the modern and the mediaeval world; for, as Msgr. 
Parkinson says, “Nowadays we do not deal so much with the 
individual as with the masses of men, not so much with results 
as with their causes. The characteristic work of to-day is not 
<o much to relieve the poor (though the poor must be helped, 
and helped before anything else is done), but to repair the 
framework of society and to reset its activities.” This pre- 
liminary cultivation of the social sense as a form of Christian 
charity is the minimum of what may rightly be expected of the 
seminaries in their spiritual and intellectual training. As for 
the specific teaching of sociology and social science, I need say 
comparatively little, though it is of primary importance for our 
subject. 

If social: problems are to be solved it is evident that those in- 
terested in their solution must be acquainted with the practical 
subject of social science and its concern about prosperous citi- 
zenship, and with the more speculative subject of sociology which 
furnishes the principles that find their application in the varied 
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details of social science. The purpose of this study is not to 
make our students politicians nor experts in economics, but to 
acquaint them with the field and scope of social endeavor, to 
describe the problems that exist, the forces at work, the prevail- 
ing evils, their causes and their remedies. There is a flood of 
social literature requiring an intelligent appreciation and criti- 
cism, social legislation is a feature that needs to be watched, and 
it may rightfully be expected that the priest of to-day be 
equipped to give a verdict on which his people may rely for 
guidance. Among the live questions of the day is that of the 
relation between capital and labor, and we are rapidly moving 
on to a new economic order that is bound to result disastrously 
for religion and souls if our spiritual guides remain apathetic, 
unwilling and unable to exercise a salutary influence on the 
course of events. The question of distributive and social justice 
must be made familiar in a degree that past generations did 
not call for, so that priests may know whereof they speak and 
avoid excessive timidity as well as excessive self-assurance 
that are sometimes characteristic of: men sublimely ignorant of 
the intricacies of special problems. Fortunately, our Catholic 
social literature is growing at commendable pace, but England 
I believe, is doing more in this respect than we are over here. 
The publications of the Catholic Social Guild and of the Cath- 
olic Truth Society, both of London, are as valuable as they 
are timely, and provide splendid material for those who are 
looking for inspiration and light in the matter. Among our- 
selves we have no worthier pioneer than our distinguished Dr. 
Ryan, whose work on Distributive Justice, The Living Wage, 
and several aspects of Socialism have gained for him well 
merited recognition. It is not to be presumed for a moment 
that the teachers in our seminaries are unfamiliar with existing 
literature, and my reference to it is only to seize the opportunity 
of expressing the hope that those: who have already set the 
example may soon find numerous and able imitators among 
themselves. 

There can be little success in the social field without organi- 
zation, and the seminaries must do their part in teaching the 
students to become successful organizers. This involves no 
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new or serious difficulty, for it is a practical feature of educa- 
tional life everywhere. Societies, clubs, leagues and sodalities, 
all afford an experimental field the fruit of which ought to 
continues during after years. A properly trained student will 
enter upon his first parochial assignment with the earnest pur- 
pose of putting as much life into existing organizations as he 
can. Sympathetic and intelligent interest in the various societies, 
federations, orders of knighthood, St. Vincent de Paul Con- 
ferences, and the like, will produce appreciable results. We do 
not want to send out priests like the old pastor who because 
the local council of a popular Catholic society failed to meet 
his expectations by installing stained-glass windows in his 
church, began a campaign of vituperation and opposition that 
caused anything but edification. A real need of the moment is 
the development of social study clubs, and there is no reason 
why our young priests should not be looked to as the means 
of establishing and directing them. Inspiration, and possibly a 
hit of encouragement, are all that is necessary here. Incidental- 
ly it may be remarked that the parish records ought to form an 
illuminating subject for useful social material, and some pre- 
paratory work in this branch of statistics might easily be given 
during the seminary course. 

Seminaries and academies will provide needful opportunities 
for informal discussion of social questions and noteworthy 
books, essays and speeches can be brought to the attention or 
the students in so far as existing legislation permits. Lectures 
by experienced workers or students, and Social Study Clubs 
among the students, are additional helps to which no objection can 
be raised. Experimental social-religious work for seminarians 
is a point in which there will be diversity of opinion. The prac- 
tice of visiting prisons, hospitals and similar institutions and 
coming into contact with their inmates and directors, ought 
theoretically to be beneficial in many ways. Local circumstances 
may render such a plan unfeasible, and when it is carried out, 
naturally the greatest caution is necessary to prevent its becom- 
ing a positive nuisance. For the rest I commit the point to your 
gentle consideration. A number of priests are called upon in 
the first years of their ministry to engage in work that is dis- 
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tinctly of a social bearing, either as chaplains in charitable in- 
stitutions or prisons, as managers of homes for boys, directors 
of lodging houses for the flotsam and jetsam of society, as 
diocesan agents in juvenile courts, and the like. For these 
tasks, I think the seminary is called upon to furnish only a 
general training, counting on the special talents of the individual 
to supplement a working knowledge of principles and to direct 
the zeal which seminary life has nurtured and intensified. This 
same preparation should suffice, whether it does or not, to 
inaugurate the special work and interest now so urgent in rela- 
tion to our soldier boys who have returned from the thrilling 
and sobering experiences of the great war. High hopes were 
entertained and expressed about the uplifting and purifying in- 
fluence the battle-field would exercise on the young men of the 
world, but if these hopes turn out to be only unsubstantial 
dreams, the responsibility for their failure is an affair of grave 
moment. 

A reason given for the consideration of the social duty of the 
Church at this meeting was drawn from the message of the 
recent Papal envoy to America, to the Bishops assembled to do 
honor to the venerable Cardinal Archbishop of Baltimore. This 
was followed by a letter from the Holy Father himself, a com- 
munication from Cardinal Gibbons, a pronouncement by the 
prelates of the War Council, and the publication of a Bulletin 
under the auspices of the accredited spokesmen of the hierarchy. 
The seminaries are the first to welcome these much needed evi- 
dences of authoritative guidance, and will spare no effort to do 
what is asked of them in promoting the interests of society and 
of religion. Whether they belong to the conservatives or to the 
radicals in the matter of social readustment and reconstruction, 
there will be no division of forces, but a combined and energetic 
effort to strengthen the hands of the Bishops, and to constitute 
themselves a willing auxiliary in combating the enemies ot 
society and restoring all things in harmony with the spirit and 
doctrine of Christ. 

With this I shall conclude. The subject we have introduced 
is a vast one and it is too early in our proceedings to offer 
more specific recommendations. Willingness to listen, a deter- 
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mination to study, and enthusiasm for action,—these are the 
prerequisites, and these we offer to the pastors of the Church 
in America, that our seminaries may not be found: wanting in 
the campaign to save our country and our faith, that the leaven 
of Christian truth may be amply provided, that alert and ener- 
getic crusaders may be abundantly supplied to push on to the 
goal of social peace, prosperity and happiness. 





DUTY OF AMERICAN CATHOLICS TOWARD THE 
FOREIGN MISSIONS 


VERY REVEREND JAMES A. WALSH, MARYKNOLL, OSSINING, N. Y. 


It is not my purpose to prove to a body of seminary directors 
that Catholics have a duty toward the foreign missions. Every 
director of a seminary is aware that the Heart of our Master is 
world-wide; that the commission to the Apostles was unmistak- 
ably universal ; and from these premises it follows that American 
Catholics ought to share in the world propaganda. The semi- 
naries have indeed never failed to impress.the Catholic idea upon 
their students, who later as priests explained it to the children 
under their care, and preached to their congregations about it 
on such occasions as Trinity Sunday or from some Gospel text. 

The duty of the Church to teach all nations is in fact so 
clear that no Catholic, however narrow, would think of denying 
it. The question is, upon whom does this duty rest, and it must 
be confessed that this question has until recently disturbed very 
little the conscience of American Catholics. They were not 
trained to the mission idea, simply because we, their priests, had 
not been trained to it. We knew that there were foreign mis- 
sions, and that these must be provided with a personnel. Nat- 
urally the older countries were supplying the need, we con- 
cluded. Nobody was pushing the idea of American Catholics 
entering the field, so that if the subject was suggested at all it 
awoke little or no interest. Some of the seminaries occasionally 
entertained a bearded priest from Asia, Africa, Oceanica, or else- 
where, but the visitor was practically never an American. Once 
in a while during our seminary course there were selected read- 
ings from mission annals, but the names of priests and places 
were always strange and uninteresting. There were foreign- 
born directors in the seminaries deeply interested in missions, 
men whose classmates and boyhood friends wrote to them from 
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remote lands stimulating and edifying letters, but the influence 
of these writings rarely spread to the student-body, or if it did, 
it carried not the slightest hint that on American youth devolved 
any special duty to the foreign missions. 

What was true of the seminaries was true of the novitiates, 
and as a result American Catholics, while aware of the Church’s 
duty to teach the nations, have not until recently been made to 
realize that their duty affects themselves and to a rapidly in- 
creasing degree. 

EXCUSES FOR OUR APATHY 

We can, of course, offer excuses for our seeming apathy and 
these excuses are often made even by some of us who feel in 
our hearts that they are inadequate. We say: “We were a 
inissionary country, classed as such at Rome and treated as 
such”; “The immigrants kept us so busy that they were our 
foreign missions”; “Many dioceses here at home needed priests 
so badly that we were hardly justified in sending any away.” 
Whatever is to be said of these excuses they did not justify 
us in withholding from the missions our own spiritual alms and 
those of the faithful; nor in depriving the people and ourselves 
of influences that would have brought distinct spiritual advan- 
tages to them and to ourselves. 

On the other hand it must be admitted that even if our duties 
to the missions had been more strongly impressed upon us a 
generation ago, much difficulty would have been experienced in 
maintaining our interest and thus keeping keen our sense of this 
duty. Outside of the Annals of the Propagation of the Faith 
and those of the Holy Childhood there were no mission period- 
icals. Both of these magazines were written, often edited, by 
JSuropeans who had not caught the American’s view-point ana 
could not appreciate his temperament; besides, the illustrations 
were few and poor. About the only mission-books appearing 
in English were the Abbe Huc’s Travels and Christian Missions, 
by Marshall. Meager, however, as was the supply of reading- 
matter God made use of it to inspire hearts with an appreciation 
of the mission ideal, and in my own experience, I have found 
priests here and there throughout the country who can trace 
their vocation to the influence of that scant supply. 
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INTEREST EASILY AROUSED TO-DAY 

To-day it is becoming daily an easier task to arouse and sus- 
tain the sense of duty to the world-wide Church. Several inter- 
esting mission magazines are prepared and published here in this 
country, and the book-shelt of mission literature, though yet 
only a few feet long, is extending yearly. Missioners who speak 
English well present themselves at the seminaries from time 
to time and usually leave strongly favorable impressions; and I 
am happy to record that the seminaries have responded quickly 
to these changed conditions, so quickly that there are very few 
seminaries in the country to-day in which the duty of American 
Catholics toward the foreign missions is not, at least to some 
extent, recognized, impressed, and cultivated. The operation 
has been a simple one,—the opening of students’ minds to these 
few facts: 


First, that after nineteen centuries less than one-third of the 
earth’s population is Christian; hardly one-fifth Catholic; with 


the obvious conclusion that the apostolic Church has yet much 
to do. 


Second, that American Catholics, as a very considerable and 
promising section of the whole Church, are reasonably expected 
to bear their share of world evangelization. 


Third, — and it is humiliating to emphasize it, — that among 
thousands of Catholic priests on the foreign missions it is hard 
to count twelve American-born. 


Fourth, that although several thousand English-speaking Cath- 
olic laymen, including scores of Americans, are engaged in com- 
mercial and political enterprises in heathen lands, most of them 
have never met a priest of their own nationality. 


Fifth, that while American Catholics have supplied a mere 
handful of missioners, American Protestants are represented 
to-day by thousands,—so overwhelming a proportion that Prot- 
estantism is commonly believed by pagans to be the only form 
of Christianity in this country. 

Aspirants to the priesthood have been deeply impressed and 
to some degree shocked by these facts, but the awakened sense 
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of duty has already resulted for the missions in a marked in- 
crease of alms, spiritual and material, also in some vocations. 


MISSION INTEREST REACTIVE 

The advantage to the missions, however, is not the only reason 
for our duty to inculcate a spirit which every priest needs for 
his own soul’s welfare and which the American Church needs 
for its very life. Some time ago I visited a certain seminary 
to give a talk about missions. A diocesan official interested in 
our work had telephoned ahead and I was received with due 
courtesy by the religious in charge. These good men were, how- 
ever, somewhat embarrassed. They had never heard of me or 
of any work with which I was connected; nor did they have the 
slightest knowledge of foreign missions. They were kind, how- 
ever, and listened patiently. On my return to the Bishop I 
related my experience, and at the end he said thoughtfully: 

“Our seminary lacks something it should have and I am 
thankful to realize the need. I believe that the priest will hardly 
rise higher than the ideal which he conceives while in the semi- 
nary; and that ideal should certainly include the apostolic spirit. 
We cannot afford to omit from our training this most perfect 
cxample of zeal for souls,—and self-denial.” The Bishop then 
and there expressed his intention of personally organizing a 
mission movement in his seminary, and to-day there are strong 
indications that he did so effectually. The Bishop’s observa~ 
tions, it will be noted, did not concern directly the welfare of 
the missions, to which, I hasten to add, he has been a generous 
contributor. They express admirably, however, an idea which 
happily has begun to take deep root in this country,—that our 
duty towards the foreign missions reacts strikingly on our duty 
to the Church at home. In the mission ideal this Bishop visu- 
alized the missioner’s privations and saw in them a stimulus to 
priestly zeal, an influence that would help to counteract the 
luxury of our day and of our home-land. 

There are, doubtless, priests in this country whose zeal and 
self-denial are quite as edifying as those of any misisoner in 
foreign lands, but the long over-seas exile, the life companion- 
ship of strange peoples, the unfamiliar tongue and unusual 
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customs, the trying climate, and a hundred other difficulties, 
physical and moral, that make up the life of a Catholic missioner, 
certainly appeal with special force to seminaries as they do to 
all who are in touch with the acts of present-day apostles. 

The missioner’s ordinary difficulties make us stay-at-homes 
ashamed of our niggardliness with God as we realize the 
generosity of others. They urge us to better work for the 
souls that are near us and to greater patience under trial, 
and this should be their effect upon our aspirant-priests. 
The rector of a well known seminary told me not long ago that 
since the students under his direction had developed a lively 
interest in the mission movement, the faculty had noticed a 
marked improvement in their spirit. A tendency to complain 
about little things had disappeared and discipline had become 
most satisfactory. 

The mission spirit reacting upon the individual will react 
likewise upon all the activities of the Church at home. We 
American Catholics have a special duty to supply the needy 
sections of our country with priests, and I do not hesitate to 
affirm that our surest means of fulfilling this duty will be found 
in the cultivation of the mission spirit. It is commonly remarked 
by those who have studied the effects of mission-movements 
that a country which generously supplies the mission needs will 
not suffer at home for lack of personnel or of material assist- 
ance. Observant Catholics cite the Church in Holland as a 
signal proof of this principle. God meets generosity with His 
own generosity given in full measure, and the superior of a 
diocese or of an order who, in spite of pressing needs at home, 
insists on fulfilling what he considers a duty to the foreign mis- 
sions, will learn that he has made no mistake. I am tempted here 
to quote from a new Bishop in the Middle West apostolic words 
which have gone into print all over the English-speaking world: 


“We are short of priests here, and we are short of funds to 
prepare young men for the priesthood, but I am entirely 
convinced that when there is a shortage we must not hoard 
the seed but plant it. It is simply Catholic to have an in- 
terest in the great foreign mission-field, where opportunities for 
the Kingdom of Christ are to-day perhaps the greatest in the 
history of the Church. By giving to a cause more in need than 
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our own we will win from the Lord, in His own good time, 
the material means and the vocations necessary for the diocese. 

. Count on me to help you in any way that I can. I 
shall be very happy when this diocese has its first priest or- 
dained for your great mission-field of China.” 


The welfare of the Church in America depends upon good 
priests, sufficiently numerous, and upon the solidarity of its 
members. The mission spirit should give us good priests. It 
should also provide them numerously and it will not fail to 
bring into closer relationship, by a common and popular interest, 
our scattered units, diocesan and religious, raising all to a 
higher level, breaking down parochial limits and enabling us to 
see one another across the country while we span Heaven, pur- 
gatory and earth with our love for souls. Surely then it is 
our duty as American Catholics to cultivate this spirit. 


OPPORTUNITY OF AMERICAN CATHOLICS 


An ordinary sight in the interior of mission countries to-day 
is that of a native carrying water in a Standard Oil can, and I 
have heard it said of some remote provinces in China that the 
only white men to be met there would be a French priest or 
an agent of Socony. The ubiquitous oil man always recalls to 
me “the children of this world, wise in their generation”; and 
a score of times while traveling in the Far East I wished that 
we American Catholics could catch some of his worldly wisdom 
and come to a realization of our golden opportunity to scatter 
pagan darkness by the “Light of the World.” Certainly in most 
heathen countries the field is white for the richest kind of a 
harvest. Many conditions are favorable for gathering it. In 
our day the ends of the earth have been drawn near to each 
other, by steamship and cable, by railroads and good coast or 
viver steamers; and in not a few lands automobile roads enable 
the missioner to cover in a few days what formerly required 
weeks and even months to travel. The airplane too will soon 
add to his opportunity. The missioner is rarely molested in his 
work these days and is often welcomed by pagans, who have 
learned to look upon him as a man of peace with their interests 
at heart. Pagan governments are not hostile, at least not openly 
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so, and lesser officials are respectful if not sympathetic. In 
some places positive encouragement is given to extend missions, 
With limited means the Church has been making gratifying 
progress,—the greatest by far in its history, but the results could 
be largely multiplied if the opportunity were more fully grasped 
by American Catholics. I do not wish to imply that the Ameri- 
can Catholic priest will be more efficient on the missions than 
his European confrere, nor do I think that he will be less effi- 
cient. He has yet to prove his mettle and, perhaps he will sur- 
prise many as did his soldier-brother on the battle-fields of 
France and Flanders. 


PRESTIGE OF AMERICA AN ASSET 

It is quite beyond question, however, that at the present time 
the American Catholic missioner, as an American, has back ot 
him the prestige of his country’s unselfish spirit, and is un- 
doubtedly in a better position to finance his spiritual enterprise 
than if he were a European. Until now the prestige of the 
American name has been the exclusive possession of Protestant 
missionaries, but if we Catholics awaken it will not take long 
to secure our share of this prestige and to. change the prevalent 
notion that every American, if he is a Christian at all, must be 
a Protestant. 

In the course of a visit to China, which I was privileged to 
make in 1917-1918, I arrived one day in Canton, the capital of 
Kwangtung Province. The next morning one of the French 
priests at the Cathedral presented me with half-a-dozen clippings 
from as many Chinese daily papers, announcing the purpose ot 
my visit, — to prepare the way for American Catholic missioners. 
The news item aroused curiosity and it took time to ocnvince 
some of the readers that their expected missioners were not 
to be French but American. Since then our first American 
priests have arrived and wherever they appear, they make an 
interesting and instructive exhibit. With a largely increased 
force and the financial backing that is sure to follow from this 
country, these men will have an opportunity to impress upon 
the Far East, if only by their presence, the fact that the largest 
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body of Christians in America is Catholic, and that the Church 
belongs to no nation. 


ENGLISH-SPEAKING CATHOLICS IN THE FAR EAST 

Again the American missioner, while working for the souls 
of pagans, will not infrequently meet opportunities to spiritually 
aid Catholics who speak his own tongue. There are many such 
in mission countries. An American priest, for example, passing 
through Eastern Asia, can find English-speaking congregations 
deeply anxious to hear a sermon, in Yokohoma, Tokyo, Kobe, 
Tientsin, Peking, Hankow, Shanghai, Hongkong, and Canton. 
In Shanghai alone there are fully 1,500 English-speaking Catho- 
lics who rarely come in contact with a priest who can under- 
stand their language and their character. At one point in my 
China travels I met an influential American Catholic engaged 
in the projection of a fifty million dollar enterprise. He did not 
know French, and in the city, a very important one, where he 
lived, he had found no priest with whom he could converse. 
This man was not at all acquainted with Catholic missions, yet 
he could and would have done much for them, had he been in 
touch with some American priest. Shortly after meeting this 
gentleman I talked with an American Consul who, apologizing 
for his frankness, requested an explanation of the apathy shown 
by American Catholics to the foreign missions. The Consul, 
like most of our government representatives, was a non-Catho- 
lic, and I gave my best excuses but I could not justify the fact. 
I assured him that our preoccupations had been so many that 
we had not been made to realize the opportunity, that we were 
rapidly awakening, and that he would hear from us yet. 


SPECIAL OPENINGS 


In many mission lands a splendid opportunity is still open to 
American Catholics interested in the subject of education and 
hospitals. In the few great cities Catholics are represented by 
high schools and a few colleges, and by well-equipped hospitals, 
but these are largely patronized by foreign residents or by well- 
to-do native heathen. Outside of the large cities practically 
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all education above the lowest grades, and all serious medical 
mission-work is conducted by Protestants, so that native Catho- 
lics can hardly look for representation and influence. 

Another opportunity that lies before an enterprising body of 
American priests is a press apostolate. This will require, on 
the part of our priests, ability, judgment and backing, but it 
would undoubtedly effect great good. Our American priests 
are seeking their opportunity in the South of China. The tem- 
perament of the people in that section is active, and their ad- 
miration of the United States is unconcealed. Again most of 
the Chinese who have come to labor in our country originated 
from the South, and love nothing better than to parade as 
Americanized natives. Many of these laborers come and go 
across the Pacific every few years, making it possible to estab- 
lish points of contact on both sides. This has already been done 
by Maryknoll missioners in a few: cases. 


BANDITS AND THE PROVIDENCE OF GOD 

Before leaving the subject of opportunity I wish to state one 
of peculiar interest. Father Ford, our Benjamin on the mis- 
sions, wrote lately that while Father Price and he were trying 
to sleep at one of their out-missions, an entire family, living 
only a few feet away, was carried off by bandits and held for 
ransom. This is a very ordinary happening, and I myself recall 
passing, on the way to Sancian Island, through a village from 
which 350 men, women and children (among them a_ sub- 
deacon) had been kidnapped by about 1,000 bandits only a few 
weeks before. This miserable condition is due to the fact that 
China is practically without a government and as a result is 
badly policed, but our priests, while deploring the conditions ana 
striving to change it, see in it a*real opportunity to reach the 
hearts of the suffering people and to win them to the faith. The 
natives, terrorized by these frequent raids of their lawless coun- 
trymen, turn instinctively for protection to the foreigner, Catho- 
lic or Protestant, who stands to them in the relation of a friend 
and the occasion often results in admirable converts. 

Our men have been in China hardly eight months and they 
have 1,500 catechumens under instruction. These will be sifted, 
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hut in the judgment of an experienced missioner who knows 
their habits the many will persevere. 

As we look beyond the Pacific, then, we realize that we are 
indeed living in an age of opportunity. Pagans, strangers to us 
a few years ago, are waking from the sleep of ages and realizing 
that in some respects at least the civilization of the West will 
better their own condition. Their leaders are observing now, 
and later the masses of the people will adapt themselves to 
changes that are inevitable. As their minds open to new im- 
pressions, will these see the truth of Christ? 


EUROPEAN CONDITIONS AND AMERICAN OPPORTUNITY 

Opportunity !—it is certainly rapping loudly at the door of 
American Catholics. Europe lies stunned and panting. Revenge 
and hatred are clouding the minds and hearts of the people and 
each nation seems to be preoccupied with the one thought of 
self-preservation. ; 

The seminaries in the belligerent countries have been dec- 
imated and some almost emptied. Many priests who returned 
in large numbers from the missions to enter the service of 
their country have not yet gone back to their flocks. In the 
meantime the United States of America has carried to the ends 
of the earth the thought of a high-minded nation that seeks to 
protect and to benefit strange peoples rather than to use them 
for its own ends. The nation, too, has grown rich and, though 
some classes suffer from changed conditions, most of our peo- 
ple find themselves in a position to give generously to the works 
of God. The world war with its succession of appeals has 
stimulated charity, and has led the American people, including 
the Catholic body, to a height from which the view in other 
lands to-day spans oceans, and they discern brothers. 

American money can go far to meet the great opportunity. 
In a visitation of twenty-five vicariates in East Asia I saw much 
that was edifying, but I could not help noting that any con- 
siderable progress was evident only in those that are fortunate 
enough to have accumulated funds. These funds, it is of in- 
terest to add, came from sources which, to my surprise, has been 
found on the missions themselves. In most Catholic missions 
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of the world, however, there are no special funds upon which 
to draw, and the work of conversions has lagged. “Give me 
$24” said a missioner in India to Father Hull, S. J., “and 
in one year I will give you five hundred Christians, — the work 
of a paid catechist.” 

But above all things our opportunity in the foreign mission 
field will depend on our ability to supply missioners — priests, 
teaching Brothers, and nuns. A good friend of our work, one 
of the most respected members of the American hierarchy, said 
once on a visit to Maryknoll: “I have always believed that 
American Catholics, if instructed, would willingly supply for- 
eign missions with money but T did not think they would give 
vocations.” This is to-day a not uncommon opinion in Europe 
where the United States has been looked upon as a pays de luxe 
of spoiled children who with too much money are unfit for such 
sacrifices as the life of a missioner would require. Our soldier 
boys have changed, to some degree, this estimate of the Amer- 
ican, and to-day it is not so hard to believe that soldiers of 
Christ will be found in gratifying numbers to volunteer for 


overseas duty—exacting and long continued — perhaps fot 
life. These volunteers will serve as priests and as teaching or 
directing Brothers; and the call for Sisters will be as cheerfully 
answered by our American women. 


The opportunities outlined above will be seized and used n. 
proportion as intelligent interest is awakened in the training 
houses of priests, Brothers, and nuns — the leaders of the faith- 
ful. The hand of God rests in loving benediction above the fair 
Church of the United States, but His finger points beyond the 
seas. That the Holy Father looks to this country to meet in no 
small way the needs of the missions, there is no doubt. Where 
else can he turn? 


HOW THE SEMINARY CAN COOPERATE 


I am asked to suggest how the seminaries can cooperate in 
the work of foreign missions. The question is a decidedly prac- 
tical one, and I am happy to say that the American seminaries 
are already answering it themselves very satisfactorily. One 
of them, St. John’s, Boston, has a Propagation of the Faith 
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Academic that was organized under the late Archbishop Wil- 
liams almost twenty years ago; and I am inclined to believe 
that the admirable mission spirit of Boston which is generously 
represented to-day in religious orders of men and women and 
in remote dioceses throughout the country, can be traced in some 
measure to its influence. There are, perhaps, other seminaries 
in which systematic mission work has been carried on an equal 
length of time, but I know of none, although I recall visiting St. 
Joseph, Dunwoodie, N. Y., in 1904 or 1905, on the occasion of 
an annual entertainment, that had for its object a student con- 
tribution to the missicns. I believe, however, I am quite secure 
in the statement that until a few years ago the American 
seminaries showed little or no interest in the foreign missions. 
To-day, thanks to many influences, known and unknown, re- 
mote and recent; and thanks above all to God’s grace, the mis- 
sion spirit is clutching the hearts of seminarians across the 
country. 
RESPONSE OF THE SEMINARIES 

In St. Louis, at the Kenrick Seminary, there has been sys- 
tematic mission study with introductory lectures on Rome, as 
the source and centre of the Church’s activitv, and on the Holy 
Land, as the first scene of apostolic labors. The idea of prayer 
has been kept before the students as a precious means of propa- 
gating the Gospel. 

At. Mt. St. Mary’s, in Cincinnati, there is a strong mission 
unit of the Students’ Mission Crusade, a new organization that 
is well worth looking into and deserves much encouragement. 
The students are divided into four groups: To those of First 
Philosophy is assigned a study of mission-aid societies ; to those of 
Second Philosophy and Second Theology the study of American 
mission congregations; Third Theo!ogy students speicalize on 
the Holy Land Commissariat and Home Missions; while those 
of First and Fourth Theology are distributed. A prayer for 
missions is recited daily, varied according to the discretion of 
the spiritual director. On the first Sunday at Communion a 
special prayer in common is formulated vocally by the first pre- 
fect immediately after the Pater Noster of the conventual 
Mass. The first Wednesday of October has been set aside as 
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a Mission Feast-day and a solemn high Mass (votive of the 
Propagation of the Faith, when possible) is offered for the 
missions on that day. 

St. Francis Seminary, Wisconsin, has a Eucharistic League 
for missions to which most of the students belong. A mission 
Sunday is also observed there once a year, and every Monday 
at Communion a special remembrance of missions and mission- 
ers is made. Selected prayers are recited that morning during 
the period of thanksgiving. There is, besides, at St. Francis’ 
a Literary Society which devotes some of its meetings to the 
subject of missions. 

In Baltimore, at St. Mary’s, all the spiritual exercises on one 
day of the week are offered for the missions by the seminarians 
who have formed a unit in the Students’ Mission Crusade. 
Each student gives an alms of one dollar a year, which is divided 
between the home expenses (mission literature, stationery, etc.,) 
and the missions, preference being given, among missioners, to 
the alumni of St. Mary’s. The students at St. Mary’s are also 
enrolling associate members, seeking particularly their alumni 
tnroughout the United States. 

The New York Archdiocesan Seminary is close to Maryknoll 

in many ways. There is an occasional exchange of corre- 
spondence between the two houses and an annual exchange ot 
visits. The Dunwoodie students are gathering a burse for the 
education of a student at Maryknoll; they also contribute to 
the Society for the Propagation of the Faith. The seminary 
directors are always ready to welcome a mission-talk by any 
one connected with the Foreign Missions. 
- In addition to the seminaries just mentioned, as examples, | 
have personal knowledge of a keen and growing interest among 
the students of many others, and I am convinced that in a shore 
time it can be said that every seminary in the United States has 
provided for its students an opportunity to become well ac- 
quainted with the mission attitude of the Church. 


Each body of students is naturally left free under faculty di- 
rection to choose its own method of cooperation as also its own 
beneficiaries, but it would seem wise that all should be in con- 
tact with some centre and that the centre should be quite neutral. 
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controlled by no particular mission society and interested in no 
special mission. 
NEED OF A NEUTRAL CENTRE 
A well-equipped center could serve as an informational bureau 
and a clearing house. It would help also to sustain interest, once 
the start is made. 


The only center that approaches this idea is the Catholic 
Students’ Mission Crusade with headquarters in Washington, 
at the University. This movement is new but it is worthy of 
serious and sympathetic consideration. 

The student activities referred to above are, however, in most 
instances voluntary, and while, in individual seminaries, they 
have attracted a majority of the aspirants they have not reached 
all. This means that even from seminaries where the students 
are organized for mission work a certain number will go forth 
from their training quite indifferent to any mission duty, unless 
it be impressed upon them directly by their superiors. Again 
if all the mission-interest of a seminary depends on the initiative 
of students, is it not to be feared that, Jater, when busy in the 
priesthood many of these students, now interested, will fail to 
keep in touch with the Church’s propaganda and excuse their 
apathy on the ground that mission work was evidently regarded 
by their superiors as a counsel rather than a duty? 


HOW TO REACH ALL SEMINARIANS 
As a possible help to reach every seminarian, may I present 
these few suggestions based on satisfactory experience? 


(1) Prayer for the Missions. 


That at least an appropriate ejaculation be introduced into the 
community evening prayers, —and that aspirants to the priest- 
hood be encouraged to remember the missions in their private 
‘devotions. Had we American Catholics long ago practiced and 
encouraged prayers for the missions much might have been ac- 
complished and we should probably have been represented on 
the field before now. 
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(2) Reading. 

(a) That in the public readings the missions have their place, 

Not long ago a letter came to me from a New York student 
who wrote: “We are having the life of Theophane Venard (a 
martyr of Tong-king) at spiritual reading and all of us feel that 
he is a splendid, saintly model for every seminarian; he was 
human, too,—or as one of the seminarians put it, ‘he was a 
regular fellow’,’; and he did not mean to be flippant. 

(b) That on such feasts as those of Epiphany, St. Paul, 
Trinity, and St. Francis Xavier, the meditations and spiritual 
reading bear on the mission spirit. 

(c) That private reading about missions be encouraged by 
spiritual directors. 

(d) That in the reading-room a prominent place be given 
to mission literature. 

(e) That reading be supplemented by lectures on the mis- 
sions, illustrated or otherwise, and given preferably by men who 
have had actual experience. Such talks do much good and thei 
effect lasts. A seminarian wrote lately to one of our students, 
“It was at an illustrated lecture on China given by a returned 
missioner that I had my first longings for the priesthood.” 

About the same time a young priest wrote to one of our 
priests at Maryknoll: “It might interest you to know that since 
your talk at the seminary I have been offering a weekly rosary 
and a monthly Communion for the foreign missions, and since 
my ordination ] have added one holy Mass each month. This 
is in thanksgiving for a favor I received shortly after you made 
this suggestion of spiritual aid for the missions.” 

I would also take the occasion to suggest: 

(a) Correspondence with mission seminaries and with mis- 
sioners ; 

(b) self-denial savings in Lent; 

(c) wall-maps and wall-photographs of Catholic missions ; 

(d) prize essays; and 

(e) occasional mission hymns. 

Once interest is aroused, however, the methods of sustaining 
it will not be wanting. 

Few seminarians already started on their course, will offer 
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themselves to the foreign missions, but if all who finish come 
forth with world-wide hearts, ready to back the missions and 
to encourage apostolic vocations, it will be a great gain for the 
Church and for theniselves. We hear it frequently said that 
American Catholics lack the spirit of propaganda, —the spirit 
that tests our love for Christ, and to some extent this is true. 

In worldly enterprises there are partisans who are so devoted 
to their patrons, that they toil incessantly and risk even life for 
the objects of their regard. Should the followers of Christ be 
less active in His cause? Surely, to the Catholic priest the spirit 
of propaganda is a clear duty which he can fulfill, keeping his 
own flock in view and training it to the same spirit, so that God’s 
grace will the more abundantly flow back to them as well as 
to himself. 

CARDINAL GIBLONS’ MESSAGE 

In the recent message of Cardinal Gibbons to the General 
Committee on Catholic interests and affairs, it is good to note 
that His Eminence has given to foreign missions its proper place 


and due recognition. As a conclusion to this paper I wish to 
record his words: 


“Our enormous needs at home in this progressive country 
have so absorbed our thought and our zeal that we hardly have 
been able, till very recently, to turn our attention to foreign mis- 
sions. The new position of the nation as the great world power 
will surely enlarge our vision. All over the world, America will 
have tremendous influence. Up to the present moment, we may 
say, that influence has been entirely non-Catholic. To the world 
in general, even to. the Catholic world, America is synonymous 
with Protestant. The wonderful strength of the Church in this 
country is almost unknown in foreign lands. The result is that 
the Church abroad has profited little by our strength and our 
riches. Now we cannot doubt that vocations in this field, both 
of men and women, will be found in abundance, and it is our 
confident hope and prayer that God will use American zeal, 
energy and organizing ability to give a great impulse to foreign 
missions.” 


I believe that the fulfilment of this hope is, under God, in 
the power of those to whom He has entrusted the training of 
our priests, Brothers, and nuns, the future teachers of the 


faithful. 
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RIGHT REVEREND FRANCIS C. KELLEY, D. D., PRESIDENT OF THE 
CATHOLIC CHURCH EXTENSION SOCIETY 


It would be entirely out of place for me, in the presence of 
spiritual directors and professors of seminaries, to enter into a 
long discussion of the missionary obligation which Christ has 
put upon His Church, and upon all those who govern and direct 
it; an obligation which extends in some way to everyone who 
has received the faith and has been baptized. It would be foolish 
of me to make this paper a thesis proving the duty of upholding 
and supporting missions by the usual references to Scripture, 
tradition and reason. You could teach me much better than | 
can teach you; for I am nothing more than a beggar for Christ’s 
sake — led to be a beggar by the principles, and the consequences 
of the principles, taught me by men in your position. One of 
the first great lessons of my catechism was only the epitome of 
one of my greatest lessons of theology, — namely, the meaning of 
the words of Christ: “As the Father hath sent me, I also send 


” 


you. 


It would: be just as unnecessary for me to point out to you that 
the Catholic Church is a missionary organization, and that, in 
founding it, Christ Himself was the first Founder of a mission- 
ary society. Nor is it necessary for me to remind you that the 
Apostles themselves were the first beggars for missions ; and that 
it is rather clearly set forth in the New Testament that even St. 
Paul did not disdain the rdle of a collector for missions. 

It would seem, therefore, that I have no place on this plat- 
form, and that my paper has no place on your program; for the 
summer of 1919 appears to be a very late date on which to ap- 
peal to the seminaries for aid in the home mission field. If 
there are any institutions in the United States working enthu- 
siastically and for a long time in missions, these institutions 

(522) 
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should be the seminaries, where the men upon whom devolve the 
actual training of the faithful to Christian duties are prepared. 


I venture to say that in a complete and well-grounded semin- 
ary course, the very first and most necessary part of the cur- 
riculum should be the study of Catholic missions; and, as the 
foundation is always that part of the building which must be 
most carefully and most strongly built, the Home Missions upon 
which Foreign Missions must later depend should receive first 
consideration. To show better what I mean, let me state that 
recently, when there was a question in Rome of enlarging the 
field of the Catholic Church Extension Society of the United 
States of America, the authorization for such enlargement was 
conditioned upon the Society being able to still carry on, and 
still enlarge, its own activities, before devoting any energy in 
other directions. The Pontifical Letter, still unpublished, widen- 
ing the scope of the Society, is so worded as to leave the position 
of the Holy Father plain: The home field must not be neg- 
lected. “It would be a disaster”, said the eminent former Car- 
dinal Secretary of State, “to relax your efforts in building up 
new parishes in the United States. If there were any relaxation 
of that kind to be feared, I.am sure the Holy Father would 
hesitate about requesting you to come to his aid in the other field 
that is about to be assigned to vou.” Happily, the Church 
Extension Society will be able to assist the new work without 
losing its zeal for the old. 

The peculiar situation of the Church in the United States has 
been, to a certain extent at least, an excuse for neglecting obliga- 
tions towards the missions. We were ourselves a missionary 
Church. Not more than fifty years ago some of the most pros- 
perous dioceses in the United States were receiving missionary 
money from abroad; and not more than twenty-five years ago, 
two-thirds of the dioceses could be considered missionary ter- 
titory. Even to-day, the Catholic Church Extension Society is 
extending help to almost one-half of the dioceses in our country, 
and there is a very well-defined missionary field covering more 
than two-thirds of our entire extent of territory. Our tradition 
was to receive, and not to give; and it takes years to grow out 
of that tradition. Not that we have not been giving, but rather 
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that we have been buying others to do missoinary work for ws. 
That is good, but not the real thing. It is not alone money that 
we are asked for, but service. When we give service, how- 
ever, we soon find that it calls for not only money, but men. 
Zeal to do cur duty is the best reliance in finding the means 
wherewith to do it. Of late years — to be exact, within the last 
fifteen years, — the missionary obligation has begun to burn it- 
self into our souls. Seminaries are feeling that their. logical 
development requires more interest in missions. I confidently 
look forward to the founding of a Chair of Missions in the 
Catholic University at Washington, and lectureships on missions . 
in every seminary in the United States. 

The world is changing — it has changed. War has sown dis- 
sensions amongst peoples that it will take a century to forget. 
Nations have been thrown back into selfishness. So the business 
of buying a few to do missionary work for all will be a bankrupt 
business within a generation. Rome must become, more and 
more, not only the center of our dogmatic unity, but the full 


General Headquarters of the universal Army of Christ. A re- 
newal of missionary zeal in the whole Catholic world may be 


ce 


looked for as the logical consequence of the movement to “re- 
store all things in Christ.” This renewal of zeal will demand 
stronger central organization for the purpose of directing mis- 
sionary works, stronger preaching of zeal for the conversion of 
those outside of the fold, and stronger efforts to make every 
Catholic a supporter of the missions of the Universal Church. 
All of which means that we must go to the seminaries where the 
officers of Christ’s army are being trained, and there demand 
more intensive cultivation of the missionary spirit planted in 
every Catholic heart by Christ Himself. 

I have already hinted that first consideration should be given 
to Home Missions, and I have hinted at it with all the more 
confidence because it is at the present time our most promising 
field. At this time in the history of the world, and, under 
present circumstances, it is also the most important field. Every 
Catholic eye to-day is turned to America. In Rome, every 
thoughtful official at the headquarters of the Church universal 
is beginning to be convinced by the wisest amongst them, that 
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America is the chief hope of the future, and the most encourag- 
ing sign of happy days to come. Look what America has done 
for missions within the last fifteen years, as a beginning. Fifteen 
years ago, $150,000 per annum was about all the money that 
could be raised by the Church of the United States for missions. 
Last year, the Society for the Propagation of the Faith raised 
over $1,000,000, and every one of the other Foreign Mission 
Societies increased, until I am sure that to-day we are giving 
close to $2,000,000 a year for Foreign Missions. Fifteen years 
ago, we were doing practically nothing for Home Missions. 
We had a limping collection for the Indians and Negroes, and 
ihat was all. The first six months of the present fiscal year otf 
the Catholic Church Extension Society, shows that we raised 
over $300,000 — or double the amount we would have been glad 
to report as an amnual result ten years ago. Fifteen years ago, 
there was not one missionary publication that had any effective 
circulation in the United States. To-day there are six at least 
with national circulations, and the Home Mission organ, Fx- 
tension, has attained a circulation of 268,000. Fifteen years ago 
there was scarcely a parish in the United States that had any 
interest outside its own work and the works of the diocese. To- 
day there are missionary organizations in some dioceses that 
reach into nine-tenths of the parishes. Fifteen years ago semin- 
ary directors would have smiled had anyone even suggested 
that they should take a very deep interest in missions other than 
those which center around the parish church. To-day seminary 
directors are asking what they can do. Times have changed 
surely. I am neither a prophet, nor the son of a prophet; but, 
unless I have misinterpreted completely things that I saw and 
heard on my recent visit to Rome, the change is welcome, — 
very, very welcome. 

What is this Home Mission work? First of all, it is the care 
of scattered flocks who are found in the out-of-the-way places, 
without churches and without schools. There is our most fer- 
tile field. There is no work of conversion involved. It is the 
missionary obligation of holding what we have; it is keeping 
the faith in those who already possess it, and of thus saving 
their children. It demands merely the helping hand and the 
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helpful gift. It does not require building from the foundation. 
It merely requires us to preserve foundations and stick a brick 
nere and there in the superstructure. Js there such a field? My 
answer is, that in thirteen years nearly two thousand chapels 
have been built through Extension in places where no Catholic 
church existed before, right here in the United States. And the 
remarkable fact about this was, that in not more than a dozen 
cases was it necessary to supply more than a third or a half 
of the money needed. The encouragement of the third or hali 
was sufficient to stir up zeal for the completion of a church. 
Such missionary work demands hard labor, but labor without 
risk of failure. 

Second in importance in the Home Missionary field, and a part 
of the work still in its infancy, is the necessity of cultivating 
vocations for the poorest sections of this country. The semi- 
naries are filled. We can scarcely find places now for the 
students who flock to them. There is need of a: missionary 
seminary, the result of the joint efforts of all, located in a mis- 
sionary section; not a grand seminary, but rather a preparatory 
one, which will accept pious young boys who are born in the 
pioneer sections of this country, the future pastors amongst their 
own people. The East has been generous with men for the Wesi 
and the South. The West and the South could find their own 
men, if such a seminary could bear the financial burden, too 
heavy for the Bishops, of taking these boys young and placing 
them where the temptation does not exist to go to more pros- 
perous sections; and then turn them over to the regular theo- 
logical seminaries. The East will then find places in Foreign 
Missions for its surplus vocations. 

A third part of the Home Mission field is the care of im- 
migrants in the great cities. This field has scarcely been 
scratched, on account of the heavy demands it tnakes on the 
financial resources of the societies. But money is easy to get, 
if you go about getting it in the right way, and are not afraid to 
ask for it. The only reason we haven’t got it is because we are 
always fearful. We know what is needed, but we become cow- 
ards in the face of the big figures. But, if the war has taught 
us nothing else, it has taught us how to ask. We always knew 
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how to receive. We have been thinking big lately. The trouble 
with most of us has-been, that we thought in pennies and got 
pennies, when we should have been thinking in eagles and get- 
ting them. The most common objection urged to discourage 
efforts amongst the immigrants who go to great cities, has heen 
io point out their ignorance of the common truths of religion 
and their stinginess, and to blame these things on the Church 
in the country from which they came. Granting the ignorance, 
end granting the stinginess, these people are ours now, and we 
cannot throw over a duty because someone else neglected it be- 
fore us. 

A fourth section of the Home Mission field is found in our 
obligation of preaching the faith to non-Catholics. We have 
attempted to fulfill this obligation. We have a society devoted 
to it, and yet we have discouraged it by being pessimistic. What 
right have we to be pessimistic? What right have we to be dis- 
couraged in the face of a few failures? If the Apostles had 
the same amount of pessisism that we show, they would have 
been very timid about coming forth from the upper chamber, 
and St. Peter’s three thousand converts would never have been 
converted at all. Rome was not built in a day, and the work ot 
converting millions cannot be done by a few.sermons. 

A fifth section of this Home Mission field is mission work 
amongst negroes. Hard and laborious it is, and the center of 
many difficulties, the chief perhaps of which is social. But we 
have millions of negroes who are nearer to us than the negroes 
of Africa, who speak our language, adopt our civilization and 
some of the doctrines of Christianity; who have learned not to 
hate, but, in a vague way, to love the Catholic Church. We 
have no bigotry: amongst negroes. Their Protestantism is emo- 
tional; and never decends. to bitterness. We have, therefore, no 
wall of intolerance to pull down. We have a simple and kindly 
people to deal with, a people who have learned what authority 
means, a people who have been oppressed and are still oppressed. 
The Catholic Church offers them something they want. It of- 
fers them the surest ladder in which to climb to better things 
for their race. Yet we neglect that field, and it is to our shame 
that we do it. We have two special organizations, neither of 
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them properly supported, and the white priests who occupy that 
field complain not only of a lack of sympathy on the part of 
their fellow-priests, but even a certain hard-heartedness as well. 

A sixth section of the Home Mission field is the Indian sec- 
tion. That field was once the best cultivated of all, but to-day 
a good part of it is lying fallow. Nothing stands between tlie 
loss of much of our work for the Indians but the life of one 
noble woman -—- Mother Katherine Drexel. Are we preparing 
for the day when death calls her, and her support will neces- 
sarily be withdrawn? We are not. 

There are other sections to which I will not now refer, for 
this paper cannot take the entire time of your morning session. 

What can the trainers of the officers of Christ’s army in the 
United States of America do to help the Home Mission field? 
You cannot support it with money, for that you have not. But 
it is not money that counts chiefly in the beginning. It is knowl- 
edge of the needs, realization of the duty, and instruction as to 
methods and means. Better than anv body of men, you can 
tackle that problem, and solve it. F:very priest turned out from 
your seminaries should not only be a holy priest, an educated 
priest, but also a zealot for missions. He can be that when you 
teach him the fullest meaning of the word Catholic. He is a 
priest of the Church universal even before he is the priest of 
any diocese or the pastor of any flock. He belongs to Christ 
before he belongs to his Bishop or his people. He knows all 
that, but does he always realize the obligation that it entails? 
It is your business to see that he does. You can do it by lec- 
tureships on misions, by the selection of missionary literature in 
spiritual readings. There ought to be men in the American 
Church who have but one duty — to visit the seminaries regularly 
as lecturers on missions. These men should represent no par- 
ticular society. They should be selected and sent out by the 
Bishops, authorized by the entire hierarchy at their annual meet- 
ings, as a board of mission lecturers. They should know the 
misionary field of the world and the societies that cover it. They 
should be prepared at Catholic universities under professors of 
missions. They should be experts as well as orators, and it 
would not hurt them a bit to be saints as well. It would per- 
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haps be impossible to have professors for missions in every 
seminary, but these lecturers could do this work. The expense 
of maintaining them should be prorated amongst the missionary 
societies, and the students themselves could assist. I am not 
particularly keen about collections for missions amongst the 
students, but I am sure that every student should make some 
sacrifice for missions. The amount that seminarians could 
contribute to mission work would not help the societies very 
much, but their contributions would help to support these lec- 
turers, and there is not a seminary in the country that would not 
be glad to make some additional sacrifice to assist out of its 
own funds. 

Another thing that you could do would be to establish a mis- 
sionary society in every seminary, not only to support the lec- 
tureships, but also systematically to study missions, and to stir 
up zeal for them. Students would then realize, by an actual 
study of the possibilities for good in the United States, that the 
best is often the worst in the way of opportunities for gaining 
souls, and the worst often the best. For we do not become 
priests to live in comfort, and grow up in gardens. We become 
priests to save souls. There was never any difficulty about 
getting men to go to gold fields, even though they had to live 
in dugouts and labor with their hands. Our real gold fields 
are in the pioneer sections, amongst the negroes, amongst the 
Indians, in the Southwest amongst the Mexicans, and in the 
immigrant parts of great cities. Missionary circles amongst the 
students, where the subject of missions is studied systematically, 
and where the spiritual side of missions is presented, will help to 
send laborers where the harvest is ripe for the reaper. 

Another thing that the seminary can do to help the Home 
Missioris, and the Foreign Missions too for that matter, is to 
assist us to put order into the work of supporting them. We 
will never get anywhere without system and unity. When I was 
a boy, a decent looking pair of shoes was a subject for wide 
admiration; and the percentage of people who wore no shoes m 
the world was large. Along came the shoe factory. The private 
shoemaker still makes shoes, but there is less of him, for the 
good of the world. He still makes shoes stronger and better than 
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the factory, but only because the fittest (a good word in the 
case of shoemaking) alone have survived. Now more people 
wear shoes. They wear better-looking shoes, and have more 
kinds of them. They pay less for shoes. We have discovered 
that there is such a thing as style in shoes. The United States 
has built up a foreign shoe trade that employs millions of people, 
and brings us millions of dollars. Even the shoeless savage 
is now a back number. You may see American shoes on the 
blackest King in Africa. It is a far cry from shoes to missions ; 
yet not so far. There is a business side to missions as well as 
shoes. Hitherto, we went haphazard, go-as-you-please with our 
support of missions. A missionary had two duties here in 
America; to beg half his time and attend to his real business of 
souls (s-o-u-l-s, please) the other half of it. The one who had 
enterprise and begging ability supported his mission. The one 
who had neither just starved. We had no system and no way of 
preventing one mission getting all, and the rest none. This was 
bad, and we have not gotten over the badness of it yet. You 


might well and usefully draw the attention of the young students 
tor the priesthood to the necessity of order and system; and there- 
fore the necessity of supporting the recognized national mission- 
ary societies. Even the religious orders who beg for their 
own missions are only helping us to get order and system. Their 
method is only a step in advance, but it is not the goal. 


I would go stil! farther, and put all our missionary collecting 
agencies under two directing boards — one for Home and one for 
Foreign Missions, to see that there is just distribution, proper 
guidance, accounting and reports. A thing that is worth doing is 
worth doing well. If some, or all of us, are wiped out in the proc- 
ess, well and good. It is not the individual, the order, or the 
society that counts, but the work and the souls we are trying to 
save. I know that this suggestion is not destined to be very popu- 
‘lar, but I was not asked to come here te say things that have only 
popularity to commend them, but to give you honest opinions. 
1 am for that unity which will bring the mission cause into every 
diocese and parish. We cannot get to all the people without it. 

Without doubt, you are thinking that I have said little for 
ffome Missions in particular; for my paper constantly concerns 
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itself about mission work in general. That was my intention. 
Home Missions appeal to-day, but may not appeal to-morrow. 
its cause is first at this stage in our country’s history. It will, I 
hope, have no cause at all in fifty years. But it will then have 
done its work, and be merged into a great American Catholic 
inissionary effort for all, everywhere. Its logical development 
will land it on foreign shores; but not till its work is done, or 
safe, here. 1] am for Foreign Missions as well as Home Mis- 
sions, for I am in the service of Christ and the Church universal. 
[ would not take a dollar or a man from China, Africa, Japan, 
the Near East, or anywhere else. I would put more of them 
there. The greatest work done by Extension is the interest it has 
stirred up in the general cause of missions. I do not ask you 
to help the Home Missions alone. 1 only ask that you do not 
forget that, here and now, they are the most important; and for 
the foreign field, the home work of to-day is the surest hope of 
the future. 





THE SEMINARY AND MISSION ENDEAVOR 


REVEREND PETER T. JANSEN, S. V. D., ST. MARY’S MISSION HOUSE. 
TECHNY, ILL. 


It is an established fact, sti!l too little considered, that the 
world’s greatest disaster has also had the most disastrous effects 
on our Foreign Missions. From the scant number of mission- 
aries hundreds were called to arms; hundreds of others were 
banished from their fields of labor as belonging to an enemy 
nation. Thus two African missions of the Society of the Divine 
Word were deprived of every missionary. Within twenty-four 
hours every priest, Brother, and Sister had to board a ship to 
he deported to England, and: the 24,000 Catholics of the flourish- 
ing Toga mission were left orphans; every church, school, and 
institution made desolate. Besides, it is well to remember that 
Europe is bankrupt financially. Countries that heretofore were 
the mainstay of Catholic missionary activity will be no longer 
able, at least not for decades, to keep up their efforts. On the 
other hand, America and England have been the leaders in 
Protestant mission work to a degree of zeal and efficiency, 
which calls forth our admiration and envy. Protestantism had 
neglected missions for about two*hundred years; but when they 
realized. their duty and opportunities they began with the ut- 
most zeal and systematic effort. Though not in numbers, thev 
have obtained the upper hand both in China and India; in Japan 
they also possess the larger number. 

There is surely no need before this distinguished gathering 
of seminary directors and professors to explain or prove the 
necessity of Catholic missionary activity. Our very name proves 
and proclaims that duty, which was Our Lord’s Last Will and 
Testament: “Going, therefore, teach ye all nations.” What 
I wish to do is to offer a few suggestions how the missions may 
be aided in the seminary, how the missionary spirit may be pro- 
moted. Some points have been mentioned already by Father 
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Walsh and Msgr. Kelley, but they surely bear repetition. The 
priest is the religious leader of the people. If, then, the Lord’s 
command to spread the Gospel is a religious duty, it is through 
the priest that such a duty must be placed before the people. 
Hence it is the duty of the seminary to instill into the mind of 
the young Levite that missionary spirit which makes both pastor 
and flock truly Catholic. 

How, then, is the missionary spirit to be instilled into the 
minds of the young seminarians? How can seminarians pro- 
mote the missionary work of the Church both at home and 
especially abroad? 

It is evident that prayer is the most necessary means, particu- 
larly in a work so divine. Of other means I mention in the 
first place one upon which Father Walsh already dwelt: I 
would most heartily recommend the establishing of the Catholic 
Students’ Mission Crusade in every seminary, as in every insti- 
tution of higher education throughout the country. Many of 
ihe gentlemen here present are acquainted with this student 
movement, so auspiciously launched about a year ago at our 
Institution at Techny, Iil., when representatives of some thirty 
seminaries and universities were assembled for the purpose of 
organizing such a students’ movement. Among the original 
members I mention Kenrick Seminary, St. Francis, Milwaukee, 
St. Meinrad’s, Ind., St. John’s University, Collegeville, Minn., 
Maryknoll, Mt. St. Mary’s Seminary, Cincinnati, several Jesuit 
institutions, and many others. Not only students were present, 
but several seminary directors and professors. The well known 
writer in America, Rev. Jos. Husslein, S. J., called this move- 
inent “the most important single event that has come to pass 
in our American Catholic college life.” Our Cardinals, several 
Archbishops and Bishops welcomed the movement most heartily ; 
Bishop Shahan graciously accepted the presidency of the new 
organization. Very Rev. Dr. Francis J. L. Beckmann, rector 
of Mt. St. Mary’s Seminary, Cincinnati, is chairman. 

The object of the Catholic Students’ Mission Crusade is “to 
promote the interest of home and foreign missions.” It is founded 
independent of any of the existing missionary organizations and 
should be kept so. This Catholic student movement is based 
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on the Protestant Student Volunteer Movement inaugurated in 
1886, which has had an immeasurable influence_on Protestant 
missionary activity. it has organized nearly 1000 Protestant 
institutions of higher learning in the United States and Canada. 
Up till December 31, 1917, 7,318 students have gone forth into 
the various mission fields. I have before me a letter from the 
general secretary of the Student Volunteer Movement, dated 
june 16, wherein he.states that during 1918, 356 student volun- 
teers sailed to the mission fields. The same organization is 
fostering the missionary spirit among Protestant students by 
mission study classes. During 1918 they held 2,810 classes hav- 
ing an enrollment of 47,562. 

To visualize the possibilities of a students’ organization, let 
me tell you that the Student Volunteer Movement held a con- 
vention in Kansas City in 1913 attended by 4000 representatives 
of 755 colleges, universities, and professional schools of the 
United States and Canada, including about 160 Chinese dele- 
gates. No less than 75 press reporters were present. 

Gentlemen, what can prevent us from doing similar things 
for the spread of God’s Kingdom on earth? Aren’t we Catholic? 
[ firmly believe it would be an excellent idea to have all Catholic 
students, but above all, our seminarians, organized along these 
lines. They need that missionary spirit in their work at home, 
and they have a grave duty toward the millions sitting in dark- 
ness. I can see no reasonable objection. Perhaps some good 
rector, or even His Grace or Lordship, may fear that some 
promising student may decide to become a foreign missionary 
himself. But as the call comes from God, who would contradict ? 
Our beloved Archbishop of Chicago, His Grace, Rt. Rev. Geo. 
W. Mundelein, told us one day: “How glad I am that your 
school and novitiate are established in my diocese. True, I am in 
urgent need of men to carry on the work at home, but I will 
never put an obstacle in the way of your obtaining vocations 
in this diocese, because I know that the young missionaries who 
will go forth from your institution to devote themselves to the 
salvation of the poor heathen in far away countries, will call 
down Heaven’s special blessing upon our work at home.” So 
it is. I may here relate an incident which happened to our late 
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founder and first general, Father Arnold Janssen. When he ap- 
proached the late Cardinal Kopp of Breslau to ask the Cardinal’s 
consent for establishing a mission school in his archdiocese, his 
Eminence demurred and pointed out the tremendous need in 
his diocese, which embraced a large diaspora. Father Janssen 
promised that the Cardinal and the archdiocese would not be 
the loser, that vocations would multiply. His Eminence finally 
granted the permission and he was so well pleased with the re- 
sult that he became one of the most enthusiastic friends of the 
missions and of our Society. 

Bishop Shahan warned us yesterday against the spirit of ma- 
terialism. Our Lord uttered the same warning when He spoke 
of the spirit of this word. We surely do not feel guilty of 
following a false philosophy; and still we sometimes act as if 
we did. There is a supernatural element in our life, divine 
grace and God’s blessing, not measurable by yards and inches, 
not weighable on the scales, and yet real. The more unstintingly 
we give to God, the more we shall receive. Where the mission- 


ary spirit is planted, the spirit of sacrifice is growing; and sacri- 
fice is the seed of blessing, as it has been the means of redemp- 
tion. I repeat, therefore, my urgent request, let us establish the 
Catholic Students’ Mission Crusade in every seminary and uni- 
versity, in every Catholic institution of higher learning. 


Another means of promoting the missionary spirit among sem- 
inarians is to place missionary literature and magazines at their 
disposal. Can there be better reading than the stories from the 
mission fields? What could be more inspiring to the future 
priest than the narration of a missioner’s trials and joys, and the 
childlike faith and heroic perseverance of modern martyrs? 

It would be unwise, however, to leave the students entirely 
to their own initiative and wisdom. Students, even seminarians, 
are as yet unfinished products, who will need guidance, encour- 
agement, sympathy. The faculty, or at least some member of 
the faculty, ought to take particular interest in the missionary 
activity of the students. But more still I would ask of a con- 
scientious and zealous educator in the seminary. The missions 
must find special consideration in teaching the various branches. 
Could you, for instance, teach Church history without speaking 
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of the missions? Church history should by no means be a dr) 
enumeration of names and dates, but a living story of the life 
struggle of Christ’s Church against all powers of evil. We 
must not only speak of the cruel and gruesome persecutions 
under Nero and Diocletian, but also of the terrible struggles 
and glorious victories of more recent times, of the martyrs of 
- China and Japan, of the martyr-saints of Uganda as well as of 
the wonderful exploits of our own Fathers Jogues, Marquette, 
De Smet, down to Father Judge in Alaska, and numberless 
others. Similarly the missions will call for attention in Exegesis, 
Apologetics, and even in Dogma. ‘Time is wanting to go into 
details, interesting as it would be. 

Still another way of advancing the cause of the missions 
among all classes of students is the Mission Day. Students are 
always ready for a holiday, and it is said that even seminarians 
are not averse to it. Such mission days have been held in several 
institutions, as in Kenrick Seminary and St. Francis. The ven- 
erable rector of St. Francis Seminary, Msgr. Rainer, told of it 
himself when he graced the students’ convention with his pres- 
ence: Pontifical high Mass with sermon on the missions in the 
morning, the rest of the day given over to mission entertain- 
ments, mission addresses, mission lectures, a mission play, etc. 
I am sure such a day will be an everlasting inspiration to all 
present. 

Lastly, I wish to make a proposition, on which I had decided 
with much hesitation. But when I heard Msgr. Kelley come out 
with the very same idea I felt elated. It is with regard to 
establishing a special chair for mission study at the Catholic 
University, and then perhaps at other universities. Is it hop- 
ing too much that such a dream may be realized in the not 
too far off future? In seventv-five per cent of Protestant insti- 
tutions in this country such a chair exists; ‘so there is evidently 
a demand for it. Catholic Germany has in at least four univer- 
sities a chair for mission science. But you may wonder what 
such. a professor should teach: A great deal.. His sphere would 
be everything connected with mission work and not directly in- 
cluded in another discipline. _ I. mention history of missions, 
missionary methods; and particularly special preparation of-mis- 
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sionary candidates in scientific research work, where we can 
have almost a monopoly. Cur missionaries go to foreign coun- 
tries to stay there, not to return after a few years of labor, 
as is customary with the majority of Protestants. Hence 
they are in a better position to gather material or write or 
ethnology, ethnography, comparative linguistics, natural religions, 
etc. Perhaps some of the gentlemen are acquainted with a pub- 
lication called Anthropos, founded and published by one of our 
Fathers in Europe, Rev. William Schmidt, S. V. D. His appeal 
to the various missionary societies throughout the whole world 
met with an enthusiastic promise of cooperation. Father 
Schmidt has become an authority of the first rank in matters 
just referred to, and his standing is recognized by the leading 
universities of Europe. 

If America is to rise to assume the leadership in Catholic 
missionary activity, as it seems to be destined to-day, it can be 
done only through the leadership of the intellectual classes, most 
of all through our clergy. We are on the threshold of a new 
time. America is in more than one regard the leader of the 
world, no matter what European politicians may think or say. 
We are stronger than ever before, we are trusted more than 
any other nation. It is at this happy moment that 800,000,000 
of pagans and over 200,000,000 of Mohammedans are confidently 
looking up to us for light and guidance. We are expected to 
soothe their pains and to show them the morning star of a bet- 
ter life. American Protestants are making gigantic efforts to 
win the world. They realize the unusual opportunities, they are 
organized to the last country parish. Shall it ever be said that 
we failed at this crucial moment? The Holy Father keeps his 
eyes turned toward us; missionary societies and the mission- 
aries themselves see their only hope in America. Catholics must 
assume a big share of the Church’s responsibility, and we are 
well able to shoulder it. We are the only country, the only 
nation able to do so. Divine Providence, therefore, is choosing 
us to be the means of spreading Christ’s Kingdom on earth. 
Protestants have given out the slogan: “Evangelization of the 
world in this generation”, and they raise men and means accord- 
ingly. We know their plan is utopian, but their competition is 
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tremendous and most harmful. The world looks upon America 
as a Protestant country; and yet we Catholics are the strongest 
denomination. Oh, I wish St. Paul could rise before you to 
carry the fiery cross over the red-stained path of Christian 
heroes ; or that St. Bernard might preach the new crusade, more 
important, more far-reaching than the crusades of the Middle 
Ages! A thousand powers are at work to ruin souls and lead 
them away from God and Our Saviour. Our duty it is to snatch 
every soul from the fangs of the evil one and bring it home 
to our Father’s house. 

I conclude with the words adopted by the Catholic Students’ 
Mission Crusade as their motto: 


“THE SACRED HEART FOR THE WORLD, 
THE WORLD FOR THE SACRED HEART.” 





THE PREPARATORY SEMINARY, ITS CURRICULUM 
AND SPECIAL INTELLECTUAL PROBLEMS 


REVEREND W. J. AHERN, C. M., ST. LOUIS PREPARATORY SEMINARY, 
: ST. LOUIS, MO. 


The history of the preparatory seminary very clearly manifests 
how necessary it has always been considered as a factor in the 
training of the priest. Despite persecution and the many ob- 
stacles she had to contend against, the Church in her infancy 
set an example for solicitude in the choice of worthy ministers 
for her altars, that has been followed faithfully by succeeding 
generations. It is true that in the beginning she adopted no 
organized system. By constant association with the priests and 
Bishops, and by assisting them in the discharge of their sacred 
functions, the young Levite was made familiar with the obliga- 
tions and instructed in the duties of the priestly office. St. Au- 
gustine may be considered the founder of the first seminary. 
Those whom he judged worthy to be raised to the sacerdotal 
dignity he formed into a sort of community in his own house 
and instructed in the knowledge and piety befitting their sacred 
calling. The example set by the illustrous Bishop of Hippo 
became the model that priests and Bishops in after years con- 
sidered worthy of imitation. The Council of Toledo held in 
531 was so deeply impressed with the wisdom of this course 
that it decreed that clerics should be trained in the “house of 
the church” under the eye of the Bishop. What was perhaps 
the first preparatory seminary was established by decree of a 
later Council that assembled in the same city in 633. It urged 
that training for the priesthood be commenced very. early in life 
so that future priests may spend their youth not in unlawful 
pleasures but under ecclesiastical discipline. 

The schools thus established in “the house of the church” 
developed in time into the great universities of the thirteenth 
century; but rather to the detriment than to the betterment of 
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the clergy. The faculties of philosophy, theology, and canon 
law held high place in the universities and these chairs were 
flied by the most illustrious scholars of their day, many of 
whom formerly professed the same sciences in the cathedral 
schools. Naturally large numbers of their pupils went with 
their old teachers. The seminaries languished in consequenc« 
Clerical students who could not afford to attend the lectures at 
the universities were for the most part neglected. The favored 
few received indeed the greatest intellectual culture but little or 
no spiritual training, and in less than a century the students whose 
aim was the priesthood maintained a standard of discipline no 
higher than their fellows of worldly avocations. 

This state of affairs it was that so deeply impressed the 
Fathers of the Council of Trent, and emphasized in their minds 
the supreme need of a well-trained clergy. Hence in the fifth 
session it decreed that in every cathedral church provision 
should be made for the teaching of grammar and Sacred Scrip- 
ture to clerics and poor scholars. A more detailed program for 
the education of priests and the foundation of seminaries wa; 
solemnly proclaimed in the twenty-third session. After mature 
discussion the sacred Council decreed: (1) that every diocese is 
bound to support, to rear in piety, and to train in ecclesiastical 
discipline a certain number of youths in a college designated by 
the Bishop; and (2) that in these institutions are to be received 
boys who are at least twelve years of age, who can read and 
write passably and who by their good disposition give hope that 
they will persevere in the service of the Church. These provi- 
sions, in spite of governmental opposition, diocesan poverty and 
similar grave causes, it has been the ideal of the Catholic world 
to realize. 

In our own country, from the very beginning of its existence 
the Church has ever manifested a preeminent solicitude for the 
efficient preparation of those called to the high estate of the 
priesthood. Bishop John Carroll, first Bishop in the United 
States, in his address to the clergy and laity on the occasion of 
his return from Europe after his consecration, mentioned among 
the duties of his pastoral oftice the institution of a seminary 
“for the training up of ministers of religion that we may no 
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‘onger depend on foreign and uncertain coadjutors.” His ex- 
ample has been consistently followed by his successors, 

Special regulations regarding the preparatory seminary, 
adapted particularly for the United States, were enacted by the 
Second Plenary Council. of Baltimore. 


“We very much desire,” says Section 175, “that besides the 
major seminary, another which is designated as the minor or 
preparatory, exist in every diocese. But if this cannot be done 
just now, let there be one established at least for every province. 
For surely no little utility comes from the preparatory seminaries. 
In them the young men from day to day give more certain in- 
dications as to who should be inscribed among the soldiers of 
Christ and who should be excluded. Moreover the tender age 
of the boys is safely defended against bad example and worldly 
conversation, and at the same time that they prepare themselves 
by knowledge and good conduct they render themselves fit for 
admission to the major seminary. They are also given this ad- 
vantage, that while they are taught in the little seminary all that 
pertains to profane science and letters, in the major seminary 
they may give their entire time to theology and sacred learning.” 


This decree the Third Council of Baltimore earnestly urges 
the Bishops to observe, and it exhorts them to seek out diligently 
among the boys entrusted to their charge those who seem fit for 
the clerical state. 

By reason of dearth of teachers, want of money, and similar 
pressing needs seminaries in strict accordance with the mind of 
Trent and Baltimore could not be established. In many cases 
clerical students were educated in mixed colleges. Following 
closely the desire of the Council of Trent the sovereign pontiffs 
and particularly Leo XIII and Pius X have frequently expressed 
their disapproval of this system. The same idea is enforced by 
the Third Council of Baltimore when it declares that the custom 
of training clerics in a mixed college is not in perfect harmony 
with the mind of the Church. If a little seminary cannot be 
established and if future priests are educated in a college pre- 
paring for avocations apart from the priesthood, they must ob- 
serve the regulations prescribed for preparatory seminaries re- 
lating to discipline, religious instructions, and the program of 
studies. Of late years particularly the urgent need of prepara- 
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tory seminaries has been more keenly felt and many dioceses 
have flourishing institutions. However not a few of these 
seminaries do not entirely fulfill the wish of the Church. They 
are day schools merely and hence do not effect the absolute 
separation of the seminarian from the world and its influence. 

Finally the New Code of Canon Law reiterates the decrees 
of Trent and requires (can. 1353) that priests and especially 
pastors take care that those boys who show signs of an ecclesiast 
ical vocation be shielded with particular care from the contagion 
of the world, that they be instructed in piety, that they be im- 
bued with the primary study of letters and that the germ of the 
divine calling be fostered. And Canon 1354 requires that “at 
least in the larger dioceses two seminaries be established ; one, 
the minor, for instructing boys in learning; the other, the major, 
for those studying philosophy and theology.” 


THE CURRICULUM 

What should constitute the curriculum of the preparatory 
seminary has been defined for us with sufficient accuracy by the 
legislation of the Third Council of Baltimore. In its program 
the first place is given to the study of Christian Doctrine. The 
instruction in this department must be adapted to the capacity 
of the student and be taught not merely for its speculative value 
in grounding him firmly in faith and morals but also for the 
practical part it shall play in shielding him from error. The 
Catechism of the Council of Trent is highly recommended as a 
text-book, particularly for the more advanced student; and this 
for two reasons: (1) by reading and translating it into English 
the student becomes more familiar with the teaching of the 
‘Church at the same time that he makes progress in Latin; and 
(2) from his youth he is led to conceive a high esteem for this 
“truly golden book” and to regard it as a vade mecum in mat- 
ters of religion. Next'in importance to Christian Doctrine ranks 
the Department of Languages. The student must acquire such 
facility in the use of his mother-tongue that he can use it cor- 
rectly, easily, and elegantly, both in writing and speaking. The 
aim of the rhetoric course should be to impart a style, simple 
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and clear without crudeness ; sublime and dignified without bom- 
bast. In reading and elocution, instructors must insist on clear 
and distinct enunciation, correct pronunciation and _ intelligent 
expression. The course in Latin should be so arranged that 
the student may be given the opportunity to acquire a thorough 
knowledge of the grammatical principles and the genius proper 
to the Latin tongue that he may be able to write and speak it 
with correctness, purity and grace. The requirements for the 
Greek language will be met if the student can intelligently read 
the New Testament. The minimum degree of work to be done 
in the field of modern language should be mastery of the lan- 
guage chosen by the Bishop according to the needs of the 
diocese ; to this extent at least that it may bring practical results 
in the work of the sacred ministry. 

The Department of History should include, in addition to 
sacred history, a general course in profane history, ancient, 
modern, and American. The study of geography throughout 
these courses should receive due attention. The courses in 
mathematics should embrace arithmetic, algebra, geometry and 
trigonometry for the sake of the mental training they impart and 
for their practical utility in the study of the sciences. The 
natural sciences, including physics, chemistry, natural history, 
geology and astronomy should be studied not merely for their 
cultural value but particularly because they put into the hand 
of the student an efficient weapon for the defense of the faith. 
Consistent drills in Gregorian Chant should be given during the 
entire time spent in the little seminary, and the study of music 
in general should be encouraged. Finally a course in bookkeep- 
ing should be gone through in order that the future priest may 
become skilled in the administration of the temporal goods of 
the parish to which he shall be assigned. The minimum time 
allotted the student for the completion of these courses in the 
preparatory seminary is six years. 

The New Code of Canon Taw while not so detailed in its 
program of studies, practically parallels that of the Council of 
Baltimore. It especially emphasizes Christian Doctrine and the 
Uatin and English languages. With regard to the other branches, 
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the instruction should be equal to that usually given in the schools 
of the region in which the student will be called upon to exer- 
cise the functions of the sacred ministry. 

An examination of the programs of studies followed by most 
of the preparatory seminaries will show that these prescriptions 
are for the most part adhered to. ‘The sciences, however, do not 
play as important a role in some institutions as the Church de- 
sires, due no doubt to the inability for financial and other rea- 
sons to provide the necessary scientific laboratories and equip- 
ment. Some seminaries too do not fulfill the requirement of 
time. Nevertheless they offer courses equal to those given in 
the institutions which do not fail in this point. They teach no 
grammar grades but devote their entire time to the full high 
school curriculum witli at least one year of college work. 

The outlook for the preparatory seminaries is indeed encour- 
aging. Such earnest efforts are heing made everywhere to bring 
them to the perfection desired by the Council of Baltimore that 
every hope may be entertained that before many years shall have 


passed the same high standard will be maintained in all of them 
that characterizes the instruction in other departments of Catho- 
lic education. The Preparatory Seminary Section about to be 
organized will do much towards the realization of the idea! 
contemplated. 


SPECIAL INTELLECTUAL PROBLEMS 

The first intellectuai problem that confronts the faculty of 
the preparatory seminary is that of standardization. The little 
seminary should offer in its curriculum the same courses that 
are given in the standardized high schools and colleges. The ad- 
vantages of such a system are not far to seek. The future priest 
should have at least as wide and as efficient a culture as the fu- 
ture doctor, lawyer, or other professional man. He is to be not 
only the intellectual equal of these men, but also their leader 
and adviser in affairs of eternal consequence. Time bounds the 
circle of influence in the professional avocations; the boundaries 
of the priest’s influence are coterminous with the confines of 
eternity. Let us by all means have educated lawyers and edu- 
cated ductors ; but let us especially have educated, highly, broadly 
deeply educated priests. 
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Another and a more practical reason that should command 
standardization to our minds is this. Many a boy hesitates about 
entering a seminary because he is undecided about his vocation. 
He reasons that the hours he would spend there would be a 
magnificent waste of time should he determine that he has no 
divine call. Just so many years shall have been thrown away. 
The seminary curriculum would fit him for the priesthood and 
for nothing else. Now if the seminary curriculum parallels that 
of the high school and coliege, this difficulty is obviated. Should 
it develop that his path of life leads not to the altar, the young 
man can begin in a secular school just where he left off in the 
seminary. Intellectually he will be the equal of any of his new 
iellows; and from the standpoint of moral training by far their 
superior. His character can not have failed to be influenced 
by that spirit of piety and hea!thfui spiritual growth that char- 
acterizes the discipline of the seminary. 

It hardly falls within the scope of this paper to formulate any 
detailed plan of standardization. To do so would be to anticipate 
the work of the committee that will be formed to consider such 
questions when the Preparatory Seminary Section is established. 
This much however can be advocated here. Let those branches 
of the curriculum of the preparatory seminary that parallel the 
curricula of the high school and college conform to the prescrip- 
tions drawn up by the Committee on Standardization of Catho- 
lic Colleges and published in the Catholic Educational Associa- 
tion Report for 1918. The absence of “electives” in the prep- 
aratory seminary program of studies will not allow identical coin- 
cidence with those prescriptions. Many of the subjects that are 
listed as elective in the secular college are required for the 
seminary, and the proficielicy the student arrives at in them 
must be of as high an order as that he attains to in the other 
courses of study. He will be necessitated to carry more sub- 
jects than the standardized college allows, and he will be obliged 
to work a larger number of hours each week. It would seem 
then that in striving to standardize the seminary, we cannot 
fulfill certain important regulations without breaking others. 
But since the great aim of the seminary is to turn out well edu- 
cated men;—if conformity to the requirements for standard- 
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ization is going to aid us in accomplishing that aim, let us have 
standardization ;-— even though the student will be required to 
carry more subjects than the ordinary college allows, and even 
though his hours in the classroom will be longer each week. 
tiowever, the norm of standardization is not to be the Catholic 
college, but the Council of Baltimore. 

Another problem claims our attention. It frequently happens 
that the courses of the major seminary overlap those offered 
by the preparatory. This is particularly the case with the 
sciences. Proper care should be taken by the faculties of both 
seminaries that their respective courses are so arranged as to 
be mutually cooperative. The elementary work should be done 
in the preparatory, and the advanced and special work in the 
major seminary. 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 

(1) The preparatory seminary according to the mind of the 
Council of Trent is a necessity. 

(2) Such a seminary should be established in every diocese 
or province. 

(3) The mixed college is net in accord with the mind of 
the Church. 

(4) The mixed college is tolerated only when its students 
fulfill the regulations prescribed for preparatory seminaries re- 
garding discipline, reiigious instruction, and the program of 
studies. 

(5) The course of studies in the preparatory seminary should 
extend over six years. 

(6) The curriculum is definitely outlined by the Third 
Plenary Council of Baltimore. 

(7) A modified standardization should be striven for. 

(8) Conflict between the preparatory and major seminaries 
by overlapping of courses should be guarded against. 

In the treatment of the subject of this paper anything more 
than a general statement cf the question has been sedulously 
avoided. To the committee that shall be appointed to discuss 
the educational interests of the preparatory seminary, have been 
left all questions of detail. 
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UNIFORM AND ADEQUATE CLASSICAL TRAINING 
IN OUR SEMINARIES 


REVEREND ANTHONY VOLKERT, D. D., GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


The priest stands prominent in the Church, and the Catholic 
Church is the most prominent religious factor in the world. 
The spreading of Christianity and the progress of true culture 
and civilization among all nations cannot be separated as his- 
torical facts, to an unprejudiced mind they seem to cohere as 
cause and effect. The Catholic clergy, both secular and religious, 
stand in history as the pioneers of civilization. With the glad 
tidings of the Gospel they carry to the people such moral and 
mental enlightenment as form the groundwork for a worthy 
existence on earth. As masters, teachers, educators, the Catho- 
‘ic priests have steadily exercised wholesome influence over their 
surroundings, and their superior training, wisely adapted to the 
varying exigencies of the epochs of history, has rendered them 
efficient leaders that were an honor to their Church. A con- 
spicuous mark of the priesthood has been and must be a superior 
standard of learning. A Catholic priest is universally reputed 
a scholar and a learned man. His professional studies give him 
an indisputable authority in religion and kindred matters, and 
his advanced schooling in the branches of a liberal education 
saves him from being inferior to any one. Without taking litera- 
ture, philosophy or any branch of science as his professional 
study, the average priest is expected to be in so far acquainted 
with them that besides possessing a knowledge of the rudiments 
he may freely discuss them in a circle of learned men, or sub- 
stitute as a teacher of these studies in his own school. 

There can be no exaggeration where the honor of the Church 
and the efficiency of her ministers are concerned. No one will 
blindly shut his eyes to the serious problem and to the need of 
steadily advancing efforts that such a demand involves. Never 

(547) 
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in history have universal education, invention, and a general 
advance of learning taken such gigantic strides and sudden 
progress as at the end of the nineteenth and the beginning of 
the twentieth century. Education has indeed become general. 
What had been the privilege of the few has become the property 
of nearly all. This astounding fact has naturally revolutionized 
the program of our schools. Also here ancient conservatism 
gave room to more modern views. It was easier, however, to 
abandon the old school method than to find a new and better 
one as its substitute. We cannot yet make the statement that 
a final conclusion has been reached in educational ideas, much 
less do we possess a program in our schools that has been 
universally agreed upon as the most efficient and has stood the 
test of experience. At the very most, our educational men are 
only experimenting, trying and discarding one system after an- 
other, and still groping in the dark for the ultimate decision. 

It would be folly to draw hence the unpractical conclusion that 
it is better to remain in the old way and to abstain from all al- 
terations and new attempts, until such reforms have been demon.- 
strated to be real improvements. Not all alleged progress may 
tightly claim the name of improvement, but neither is every 
usage or practice of past times therefore unsurpassed in its 
merits, because venerable oid age and former good results have 
given it their sanction. Taking the times into consideration, an 
educational program does not descend as a sacred legacy from 
one generation to the next. Progress marks the path of man in 
whatever direction his efforts have been aiming. To be left be- 
hind is distinctive of a coward or weaker man. The leader of 
the people has to avoid the disgrace of both.. In the sphere of 
learning and scholarly achievements the priest must make his the 
well known maxim of Homer: diév dpiorevew Kai tetpoxyov Eupevdi 
dAAov. The priest as a learned man is supposed to outdistance 
the educated of his time in the greater amount of positive 
knowledge and in the control and facility of using it. 

These undeniable conditions perfectly justify the greater zeal 
and fresh attention that the Catholic hierarchy and all that are 
engaged or interested in the education of the Catholic clergy 
have recently manifested. The Church has frequently to heat 
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the accusation of being too rigid in her discipline, too conserva- 
tive in her customs and ordinances and of paying little heed 
to the fluctuating movements of time and progress. The fact 
is, none better than the Church understands the signs of the 
times, she analyzes them, profits by them or counteracts fresh 
growing evils and dangers. Being led on by Divine Wisdom 
she indeed does not act hastily or arbitrarily in framing her 
laws, — yet as a prudent mother she is never wanting in 
real progress and in the betterment of circumstances affect- 
ing her ministers and children. This is fully shown by the con- 
‘tinuous series of decrees and ordinances through which ec- 
clesiastical authority has most minutely regulated the training 
of the clergy. The latest impulses to this was given by Pope 
Pius X, whose noble efforts in raising the standard of priestly 
dignity in a godless world, served as a resurrection from the 
state of stagnation and antiquated lethargy. This saintly pontiff 
brought about the general awakening of leading minds to the 
necessity of bestowing the greatest care on the problem of 
clerical education. Provincial seminaries for the students of 
philosophy and theology are demanded by the decrees of the new 
canon law, whilst the establishment of a preparatory seminary 
is urged wherever possible for every diocese. The urgent call 
of the late pontiff has already had its effects. Several Bishops 
have opened diocesan preparatory seminaries, others are plan- 
ning and preparing their establishment. 

At this point of a reorganization the question of curriculum 
forces itself upon us. To an unbiased observer it will appear 
highly desirable that a close uniformity in arranging the cur- 
riculum be effected. Suffering no undue interference from State 
authority in her duty of education, the Church is a supreme 
arbiter in the training of her future officers, she alone possesses 
the right and the liberty to define the nature and extent of her 
seminary course. These happy conditions of our liberty-pro- 
tecting country advance two main advantages for the education 
of our clergy: first, we may arrange our curriculum as we think 
it most suitable to a uniform program, and secondly, we can 
concentrate our efforts in aiming at the cultivation of those 
branches that are most necessary and most useful for a priestly 
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career. The general laws of the Church concerning the course 
of studies and the time which ought to be devoted to them refer 
mostly to the professional studies of philosophy, theology and 
kindred branches. The preparatory course is directed by no set 
laws determining its time and extent. And very wisely so. Dif- 
ferences in countries, mother-tongues and previous schooling 
prescribed by respective governments would make alterations a 
necessity and a forced uniformity ill-timed and almost impos- 
sible. Agreeable to the similarity of conditions coming into 
existence all over the United States, the arrangement of a 
uniform preparatory training for Church students in our coun- 
try will meet with no serious obstacles. The pressing need of 
priests, the small number of candidates, and similar reasons, 
have frequently been advanced as necessitating a shortening of 
the course, and as soon as a certain mastery of the Latin tongue 
was attained, with some superficial knowledge of other branches, 
the student was admitted to the higher seminary of philosophy. 
The great harm done to the candidate and to the Catholic cause 
is apparent. Though this practice has been universally dis- 
carded, yet a standard curriculum prescribing the required 
studies and units and a definite plan regulating the number of 
years that ought to be devoted to this course, are far from be- 
ing agreed upon even by a majority. We count several prepara- 
tory seminaries either in existence or state of formation, 
venerable and famous seminaries of philosophy and theology 
having a classical course united with them, but we possess 
scarcely two that follow the same program of classical studies. 

That a better understanding in this important matter be reached 
is at least a consummation devoutly to be wished. Nor may 
it be objected that all the priests in the manifold positions of 
the Church, from the pastor in a prominent congregation in one 
of our largest cities to the country priest of some small diocese. 
hardly need the same classical education in dealing with their 
respective parishioners. It cannot be too strongly emphasized 
that the whole course of studies for the seminarian is not soley 
arranged for the benefit of his future parishioners, but primarily 
for his own personal advantages. Whatever knowledge ac- 
quired in the seminary the priest does not need in dealing with 
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his congregation, he may be in need of for himself. The dan- 
ger of educating our clergy too highly or of burdening them 
with knowledge is not very eminent. To fit our students for 
only ordinary necessities will, cause them the loss of many 
golden opportunities. Then there is another aspect to this same 
question. Our seminaries are not training two different classes 
of priests, a higher and a lower clergy, an aristocracy in the 
priesthood and its proletariat; the difference in natural talent 
and mental keenness and intelligence should set the only dis- 
tinction in the entire course of studies. The neglect of prepara- 
tory training of candidates in some Latin countries and the en- 
suing practice of ordaining such students ad Missam dicendam 
has been severely reproved by the highest authority, as it has 
borne lamentable results. 


The first fruits of a uniform preparatory curriculum will ac- 
crue to the Department of Philosophy. Let us suppose a num- 
ber of student of various diocesan institutions, evenly matched 
in their classical training enter their philosophy course in the 


provincial seminary. There is no student entirely unfit or not 
sufficiently prepared for this new study-subject, no one will be 
an absolute drawback to the better disciplined minds. The new 
faculty of these students about te begin philosophy know at 
once where and how they may start their lectures, and upon 
what foundation they have to build. I do not hesitate to promise 
that if the minimum standard of requisite classical preparation 
is set, —at least in considerable advance in the essentials to 
the ordinary high school or college course, — and is demanded 
as condition of admittance into the seminary of philosophy, 
the two year program of philosophy itself will improve in extent 
and efficiency. The steady etforts of raising the standard of 
our higher and highest Catholic education will alone save it 
from a state of stagnation. The ideal of a seminary in philos- 
ophy and theology is essentially based on an ideal classical 
course. A perfect beginning promises a happier continuation. 
No one will deny that we act entirely in the spirit of the 
Church, if we aim at the highest possible standard of classical 
training. Without passing sentence of condemnation over prac- 
tices and conditions in former times, it may at least be stated 
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that what has been practicable and, at times, borne good results 
in the past seems to have grown antiquated, and no longer cor- 
responds to the needs of our time. ‘There have been students 
graduated from high schools, others who received instructions 
in Latin from a private tutor — because the knowledge of tlic 
Latin tongue was considered a sufficient outfit for the course 
of philosophy —all these and others equally far advanced im- 
mediately entered the higher seminary; with what results or 
with what sad disadvantages to themselves, a burden to the 
faculty and a drawback to their better-equipped fellow-students, 
the seminary superiors can tell best. And in order to bring the 
much desired uniformity within the reach of an early realiza- 
tion, I propose that a closer understanding be brought about 
among the preparatory seminaries now growing in number, and 
possibly a standard uniform program of preparatory seminary 
training be set up for approval. 

How many years should be the minimum allotment in our 
seminaries for classical studies? In order to put on an equal 
footing all candidates for philosophy and to facilitate a uniform 
and adequate course, we make a strong plea in favor of a system 
to be universally adopted extending the preparatory course in 
all our seminaries to a period of six years. We substantiate 
our position with the assertion that the average students — and 
they are the larger number — cannot sufficiently be prepared in 
less time for the study of philosophy and theology in such a 
manner as the Church requires; nor can they claim that high 
and honorable standing among the educated classes which is 
so essential to the dignity of the Catholic priesthood. 

Before entering upon a detailed discussion of the entire cur- 
riculum it will seem useful to point to another reason that makes 
the necessity of a six years’ course plainly evident. Belated 
vocations that make an abbreviated course desirable from the 
standpoint of utility, are growing rarer and can certainly not 
be allowed to influence the framing of the general program. 
The most urgent demands for priests for immediate use are 
less frequent. Our boys enter the parish school at an early 
age and with ordinary promotions will complete the grammar 
course at the age of thirteen or fourteen. At that period of 
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iife the unfolding of the mind is not proceeding too fast. 
Though the memory works quickly it is not too sure in retaining 
and the reasoning powers are only in the early stages of develop- 
ment. What lasting profit will the youth attain from his studies 
when they are hurried over in a far too brief period of time, 
the youthful mind itself being naturally superficial and unable 
to assimilate ideas that are imparted in too quick succession? 
I mention as an abuse contrary to all didactic rules the custom 
of giving Caesar’s “Gallic War” as a text for translation after 
the rudiments of Latin grammar have been rushed through in 
the course of one year. Perhaps this explains the reason of the 
frequent statement that many in later years have no chance 
of making use of their early studies, because little more than a 
dim remembrance is left of them. To confine study to a species 
of learning which relates solely to the brief span of school 
training is not to be expected in a practical age like this. The 
work even of the young is claimed to have some practical con- 
nection with utility in advanced age. To render, therefore, the 
classical studies lastingly useful it is needed to free them from 
the reproach of haste and superficiality, which is chiefly effected 
by extending them over a longer period of time. Years of faith- 
ful application and prudent repetition will fix in the memory the 
leading facts of the main study branches, they will help to the 
attainment of correct diction and reasoning and will enrich the 
mind with many gems of classical writings, both ancient and 
modern, which are frequently quoted or alluded to in writing 
and conversation. 

The chief reason for the necessity of a six years’ course is 
offered by the number of studies, the required thoroughness in 
mastering them and the perfection which the student is expected 
to attain. The classical course in our preparatory seminaries 
by its very nature embraces all the branches of a liberal educa~- 
tion. A liberal education does not include professional studies. 
Its aim is not to equip the student with the full amount of 
positive knowledge that will fit him for a business or profes- 
sional career — it is only the immediate preparation for a profes- 
sional course. To amplify, I may recall Cardinal Newman’s 
idea of Liberal Education: “This process of training by which 
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the intellect, instead of being formed or sacrificed to some par- 
ticular or accidental purpose, some specific trade or profession, 
or study or science, is disciplined for its own sake, for the 
perception of its own proper object, and for its own highest 
culture, is called Liberal Education”. (The Idea of a University, 
Discourse VII.) Viewing it from this standpoint it has a two- 
fold task to perform: It must furnish the student with a full 
foreknowledge that will enable him to pursue his professional 
studies without acquiring the mental means at the same time, 
and it ought to serve the general purpose of training the mind 
as an exercise of the various mental faculties. If no other 
knowledge deserves to be called useful but that which helps to 
enlarge our possession or assists us immediately in the discharge 
of the duties in our state of life, then many study branches may 
be justly eliminated from our classical course. But the maxim 
of immediate, quick and sure utility has a deadening power. 
Much good has been left undone especially by priests, because it 
was neglected to fit them for rare occasions of usefulness on 
the plea that the necessity of certain studies was not apparent. 

At a time when the blessing of education has become the 
common good of all classes of society and the knowledge of 
many subjects rather than thoroughness is considered a social 
complement, two grave dangers lurk beneath many educational 
programs. Both are seriously injuring many efforts for the 
good of education and perhaps rendering them illusive. The one 
is the tendency of crowding too many subjects into the curric- 
ulum thus making superficiality inevitable, a violation of the old 
non multa sed multum. The other brings about a state of precoci- 
ty in the minds of the pupils, who reecive a slight smattering of 
many studies without penetrating deeply into any of them; 
they become easily inflated with self-conceit, grow remiss in 
their work, dream of wonderful accomplishments and realize 
little or nothing. In laying out a program for a preparatory 
seminary we must aim at concentration with a seclusion of 
superfluities. This will be made possible if the real purpose is 
kept vividly before our mind, taking due consideration of what 
a seminary education ought to accomplish and what is is able 
to accomplish, It is wrong to advocate the study of certain 
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branches because they are useful and to exclude others because 
they do not appear to be useful. An agreement on the point 
of what is more useful or less could never be reached, since 
the solution is too closely connected with each individual, his 
natural talents and likings. Aside from following the, example 
of olden times, our selection of a curriculum will come nearer 
the ideal goal if we are led by the following principles: what 
preparatory studies are most essential for the higher course; 
what is best adapted to exercise the mental faculties of the 
young; what furnishes the student with a desirable amount of 
the best possible knowledge. 

Keeping the foregoing maxims in mind it will not prove an 
insoluble task to agree upon the leading subjects of the prepara- 
tory course. The higher seminary imparts professional knowl- 
edge; classical studies concentrate themselves upon the most 
universal of all sciences—the cultivation of language. Lan- 
guage gives expression to thought; it is, therefore, the key and 
the ultimate completion of all sciences. Speech is a gift of the 
Creator destined exclusively for man, the perfection of language 
in its elaborate use is human work. With words written or 
spoken we enter into communion with our fellow-men and share 
with them our inmost feelings. Whenever a clear conception 
is completed in the mind, without considerable difficulty a suit- 
able expression or word will be found which renders this idea 
still more concise and as a faithful carrier conveys it to the 
minds of others. The knowledge of language furnishes the 
knowledge of the thought ; therefore, a training in correct speak- 
ing evens the way to correct thinking and reasoning: words 
and thoughts are twin children of the same mind. Exercises 
in reading and analyzing, in applying the fundamentals of gram- 
mar, in acquiring an abundance of idiomatic expressions — clas- 
sical diction and a large vocabulary, in developing abstract sub- 
jects and prose composition, are without doubt the most power- 
ful elements in the unfolding of every mental faculty in the 
young. No one will raise a serious objection if the study of 
language or languages is assigned the first place in the prepara- 
tory course. It alone will make ready the mind for more abstract 
studies and satisfy the first demands of a classical curriculum, 
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serving as an adequate training for higher studies and tending 
to the sharpening of reason and abstract thinking. 

A correct measure of one’s standard of erudition is the mas- 
tery he possesses of his own mother-tongue. As a writer or 
speaker,.in discussion or conversation his readiness of diction 
and correctness in style are the most certain indications of ad- 
vanced scholarship. Without advancing more detailed reasons 
in defense ot the prominence of English, let it suffice to make 
the plain and absolute statement that the study thereof is to 
occupy the first place in the curriculum. 

The ancient languages, Latin and Greek, come next. A sepa- 
rate discussion of the two seems to be an infringement on the 
history of education. Their necessity may hardly be deemed 
equal, their mutual influence and coherence and also their respec- 
tive advantages for a liberal education render a uniform treat- 
ment permissible and even desirable. Efforts are made and 
opinions are voiced in the turmoil of educational experiments 
and the clashing of contrary ideas that it would be preferable 
to limit the study of languages to the mother-tongue. Narrow 
and untimely as such a practice must appear even in a college or 
high school curriculum, yet the tendency has left its evil vestiges 
also on the education of Church students. The knowledge of 
Latin is willingly admitted a necessity for seminarians, but its 
extent and thoroughness is so much restricted that the study 
thereof satisfying the demands of the classroom is claimed to 
be sufficient. To read Latin—to understand it as the Church 
Liturgy uses it, is advocated as useful and necessary. To 
demand a further accomplishment is privileged as a desirable 
ornament that cannot be justly expected from the average stu- 
dent. To attain the facility of a Latin style, a certain fluency 
of conversation, to become acquainted with classical authors 
and demand a thorough study and classical translation, — all 
this is said to be a dead burden laid on the memory of the stu- 
dents. To demand an ability and readiness of speaking Latin 
specially is considered by many an anachronism, nevertheless it 
is a natural appendage of its complete knowledge. He masters a 
language who knows how to think in that language, and while 
he performs the process of thinking therein with a ready use 
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of the vocabulary and idiomatic forms, he is also enabled to 
give expression to his thoughts by speaking and writing. Both 
exercises combined are to be sufficiently practiced during the 
whole course in class and home work; chiefly, however, will the 
student be drilled therein in the higher classes. “Puer loquendo 
quidem quotidie scribendo autem alternis diebus exerceatur” — 
Muretus. Yet to demonstrate the necessity of a perfect knowl- 
edge and a complete control of the Latin tongue for the candi- 
dates to the priesthood seems to be like carrying owls to Athens. 

Latin is the mother-tongue of the Church, her official documents 
are framed in the style of the best classical writers, the literary 
treasures of Patristic times reveal thoughts and diction in har- 
monious beauty. Even recent decrees make the knowledge of 
Latin and not a mere facility a requisite for promotion, inasmuch 
as the least theological students must be given their lectures 
in the official language. Does the honor and respect due the 
Church, to her wonderful history, to her glorious organization 
and institution, not demand that her officers attain a perfect 
mastery over that language which is her official tongue? 

Nor need we be moved by reasons of sentimentality and filial 
reverence. The characteristic of our age is the placing of the 
practical in the forefront; the present generation refuses to 
admit as essential anything whose direct advantage or productive 
nature remains unnoticeable at the first glance. It has to be 
admitted as an undeniable fact that there is an immeasurable 
amount of educational value in the wisely conducted study of 
Latin, and not less in that of the Greek language. Without 
entering into various details I point to the historical development 
which these languages bear on every effort of literary nature. 
They were the portals through which Europe entered the field 
of civilization. In the following centuries the study of Latin 
and Greek formed the groundwork of all schools and educational 
programs, and it had a bearing on contemporary movements in 
jiterature. Greek art, literature, and philosophy preceded the 
Roman. The height to which the cult of fine arts was raised 
in Greece, the elaborate use of that language in poetry and prose 
aroused the admiration of the Master of Latin poets. Grais 
dedit ore rotundo Musa loqu. In the preciseness of philosoph- 
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ical diction, in the beauty of musical rhythm as well as in the 
perfection of morphology and the methodical observation of the 
rules of euphony, no philologist will deny Greek the precedence 
over Latin. Both languages possess morphological character- 
istics and synthetical correctness to which most modern lan- 
guages remain inferior. The knowledge of their structure sup- 
poses a calculating mind. The formation of sentences, the use 
of tenses and moods, the introduction of participle and infinitive 
clauses, demand an accuray that follows the logical and chrono- 
logical order. This steady harmony and consistency will turn 
a most efficient factor in the unfolding and training of mental 
faculties in the young, and hence the study of ancient classical 
languages is rightly styled the most suitable preparation for 
logic and philosophy. It was Macaulay who deemed the Eng- 
lish language “in force, in richness, in aptitude for all the high- 
est purposes of the poet, the philosopher, and the orator, inferior 
to the tongue of Greece alorie.” 

Yet it is not easy to divest ourselves of the views of a more 
modern standpoint that will assign to the study of Greek, if any, 
about the last place in our curriculum. From the viewpoint of 
a liberal education I deem Greek to be preferable to Latin. As 
to the question of practical utility the knowledge of Latin is 
obviously more necessary and indispensable, but to designate 
ureek merely as a desirable ornament, in its value scarcely out- 
weighing the amount of work and pains and the loss of time 
much better employed in the pursuit of other studies, this is 
ignoring the real character of the language and its eminent in- 
fluence upon literary pursuits of every kind. The knowledge 
of Greek has not ceased to be a distinctive mark of a scholar 
and learned man. The lower estimation in which it is lately 
held may be attributed to a certain amount of neglect with which 
it is treated and this again brought about a scanty knowledge. 
Every one who studies Greek sufficiently well and masters it to 
a certain extent will find numerous opportunities for useful ap- 
plication. During the course in the higher seminary it affords 
a valuable asset to theological and Biblical studies; in the priest’s 
life it will be a welcome assistance for any kind of literary work 
or private reading. A ready writer or orator will find an abun- 
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dance of material in the inexhaustible treasury of Greek litera- 
ture. The depth of thought, correctness of expression, rich 
variety in diction, and, not the least, the sound moral lessons 
and metaphysical truths, may well move a teacher of our time 
to spur his pupils with the words of Horace, Exemplaria Graeca, 
Nocturna versate manu, versate diurna. 

It is not deviating too much from the subject if a kindred 
proposition is slightly touched which bears some appearance oi 
reasonableness. Is it not more profitable for ecclesiastical stu- 
dents and consequently preferable, to substitute Catholic authors, 
say early Church Fathers and foremost the New Testament, for 
the text of pagan writers? Whenever I hear such a proposal | 
receive the impression that this movement tends to substitute 
not something better but something easier. To render study 
and school work an easy task, to make the training of the mind 
even more agreeable and less painful than the physical exercise 
of the students on the campus, though a common is nevertheless 
a false and obnoxious attempt. Nil sine magno vita labore dedit 
mortalibus. Strenuous bodily exercises develop the human 
organs and raise their potentialities to higher efficiency ; that the 
same effect is achieved in the intellectual powers only by employ- 
ing the same kind of methods is an obvious truth. Mental weak- 
lings and the bodily helpless are systematically trained by too 
lavishly indulging in ease and comfort. Our youth are too much 
sinned against by modern attempts of eliminating hard work 
from the student’s life and of fashioning the cause of education a 
primrose path of ease and pleasure. The text of ancient authors 
is far better adapted for classical students inasmuch as their sub- 
jects, if wise selections are made, are in fitting harmony with 
the other topics of the curriculum. I mention literature, history 
and mythology. Mythology as the handmaid of literature is an 
ally in promoting the study of modern letters without which 
the masterpieces of our own language cannot be understood and 
appreciated. Though its knowledge may to some extent be 
acquired by reading the ancient poets in translation, it can be 
imparted properly only through the medium of the languages of 
Greece and Rome. Other subjects of ancient classic writers are 
of historic or purely literary nature and therefore akin to similar 
branches of learning in the student’s’ own mother-tongue and 
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wholly within the reach of his intellectual capacity. Most writ- 
ings of the early Church Fathers treat matters as yet foreign to 
the student’s mind and if not entirely unintelligible are at least 
in disharmony with his other studies. The moral dangers fo: 
youthful imagination in the writings of pagan authors will easily 
stand a favorable comparison with modern writers, and these 
apprehensions will appear entirely groundless if a little care is 
bestowed on making proper selections. So much about a ques- 
tion that would demand a discussion of its own. 

A strong movement has become prevalent in our country, 
directed against the study and use of foreign languages. It is 
advocated that they be banished from our grammar schools. 
English is naturally the basic language in classical seminaries, 
but there exists no reason to discourage the students from acquir- 
ing at least the knowledge and fluency of one spoken language,, 
even preferably that of this own ancestors. Though the tide 
of immigration will not rise, at least at any early date, to its 
former height, it remains true that the usefulness of a priest is 
many times augmented by the number of foreign languages he 
masters. But, utility aside, the acquisition of a new language 
is like the gaining of a new soul. It opens a new world of 
thought, increases intellectual life, and raises the standard of 
education. The priest is universally supposed to master several 
languages and to act in capacity of interpreter. If the natural 
distinction in mental development may allow a latitude to the 
less talented student, it can be admitted in the number of foreign 
ianguage studies. The quicker and better gifted minds should 
be urged to take two modern languages besides. Fnglish, especial- 
ly if one of these languages is the tongue spoken in his own 
home of childhood, while for the average student one may be 
deemed sufficient. ‘ 

Additional subjects counted among the branches of a liberal 
education are history, mathematics, and the rudiments of many 
sciences. Arithmetic and geography are supposed to have been 
mastered in the grammar schools. Historical geography is given 
a place in harmony with the course in history. Among these 
studies, history in its various departments will easily demand 
our chief attention on account of its evident usefulness and the 
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advantage it affords for the study of human nature, if its philo- 
sophical aspect is set forth, especially to the students of the 
higher classes. Adapting the course of history to the pro- 
gressing stages of the mental development in the young — the 
History of the United States will be more suitable for the first 
class, being more complee and within the reach of the mental 
capacity of the younger. In the other classes the chronological 
order may be followed, beginning ancient history in the second 
class and completing the entire course at the end of the fifth 
class, assigning it three periods a week. 

Mathematics, though destitute of practical advantage in the 
priest’s life, are a valuable asset for intellectual exercise, — sharp- 
ening the mind for reasoning and preciseness in drawing correct 
conclusions. That a clever mathematician promises to become 
a keen philosopher has been frequently verified by experience. 
For this reason it must be admitted as an excellent means for 
preparing the student for his philosophical studies in the higher 
seminaries. The usual period of four years dividing the time 
equally between algebra and geometry with the addition of plain 
trigonometry will easily suffice to cover the required program. 

Of the numerous departments of sciences only a prudent selec 
tion can be made in order to avoid the crowding in of too many 
subjects at the cost of the more essential studies. Here the 
respective programs of high schools or colleges and preparatory 
seminaries may justly differ. While in the former, sciences are 
assigned a prominent place, in. the seminary they are to be con- 
sidered secondary matters. Botany, zoology including physiol- 
ogy, getology and astronomy, may easily be completed in one year 
each, giving them two periods a week respectively. If chemistry 
and physics can find no room in the two years of philosophy, 
allowances are to be made in the fifth and sixth class alternately, 
with two periods per week. 

No special mention need be made of the study of religion. 
It is the soul imparting life to the whole structure, the crown 
giving its finishing touch. Deeply permeating the entire system 
and gradually advancing, it imparts a religious color to the purely 
secular branches and keeps alive the student’s desire for his final 


goal. 
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An unprejudiced scrutiny of the above program will hardly 
discover non-essentials whose omission would justify a claim 
for a shorter term than six years. There is more fear for a 
contrary criticism that too much is expected from the student 
and that a conscientious execution of the program will burden 
the students excessively. Let it serve as a suggestion which, 
however, has stood the test of experience and is rather the out- 
come of a synthetic process than an a-priori prescription. Its 
aim is to train the young candidate in his mind in accordance 
with the Divine Model Who is the splendor sapientiae and the 
Adyos of the Divine Intellect. Though the priest is not preach- 
ing the wisdom of the world, yet he uses it as a means to attain 
his noble end, for which he is placed in the world. A more 
lofty ideal the teachers of young seminarians can never hold in 
mind than to awaken in them the noble admiration of that Adyos 
of which the Stagyrite says that he is 4 dpyy xai, 6 Tivos Tis 
Sixdsocivys. 
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REVEREND M. J. O’CONNER, S. J., ST. LOUIS UNIVERSITY, ST. 
LOUIS, MO. 


In a mid-April issue of a popular American weekly, — it 
claims a circulation of two million copies— there appeared an 
article the title of which, to quote the author, “a few years ago 
would have seemed fantastic to the majority of level-headed 
men and women.” “Civilization Imperilled” was its title and 
with the author we may call it to-day the expression of a con- 
stant thought that troubles all of us, “It is,” so the author de- 
velops this assertion, “the most level-headed member of a com- 
munity who are most anxious. Only the irresponsible and 
thoughtless are unconscious of the vast peril to that slow growth 
of the ages which we call our civilization. Practical men, with 
their feet planted solidly on the earth, are looking into the fu- 
ture as into an immeasurable darkness and they are not sure 
whether there is solid ground in front of them or whether the 
next few steps may bring them to the brink of a precipice”. 

And going into a specific recital of the details of the peril, he 
mentions, among others more nauseating if not more dangerous, 
one that cannot but give pause to such as are interested in educa- 
tional problems: “We hear even of attempts to ‘level intel- 
ligence’ so that there shall be penalties even for intellectual dis- 
tinction. In the art and literature of the day we can see for 
ourselves all these destructive forces actually at work attack- 
ing all the higher standards on behalf of a leagued mediocrity 
and carrying the world with them on a wave of loose sexual 
suggestion”. 

There is reason, to be sure, of this fearsome condition con- 
fronting us. Conservative minds will recall the words of 
Thomas Hardy who, nearly half a century ago, thus tersely 
explained the conceded lowering of intellectual standards among 

(563) 
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us: “While millions have been learning to read, few of these 
millions have been learning to discriminate’. It may be granted 
that our modern world is much exercised over what it is pleased 
to consider its very full and broad conception of education. 
Never was so much money expended in a multiplicity of 
schemes to further it, never was so much thought given to per- 
fect it, — and in view of all that is expected, never, so say wise 
critics, never were such unsatisfactory results obtained. Educa- 
tion is a process of building. Buildings need foundations, The 
foundation may not show as prominently as the rest of the 
edifice, but the discerning are fully aware of the paramount 
necessity of its existence. And close observers agree that the 
spirit of our age with its threefold characteristics of a shirking 
of labor, a squandering of time in frivolous occupations fostered 
by the increased opportunities for excitement and pastime, and 
an unconquerable dread of even temporary seclusion from the 
world’s confusion, is without doubt playing havoc with the old- 
time notion of thoroughness and stability in educational founda- 
tion-laying. 

Hence the deplorable fact that those ancient marks of the 
educated gentlemen, — reading that requires concentration of 
the mind, conversation that demands intellectual activity, and 
composition that indicates a cultivated literary taste in the writer. 
are admittedly rarer accomplishments than they were thirty or 
forty years ago. Ours is an age of sophistication and of super- 
ficiality and these traits have left their stamp upon educational 
methods and processes as upon every phase of spiritual progress 
among us. Just how deep is this impression it is. not for us just 
now to decide; certainly it has played strange pranks with man’s 
ideas regarding the elementary qualities, imaginatoin and fancy, 
the thrill of deep and generous passion, and the grasp of intel- 
lectual or rational power which are the very bloom of the hu- 
man spirit, and when harmoniously mixed in the evolution of 
the human soul, constitute the ideal of educational training. 


Time was when there existed no necessity to warn educators 
to turn from the “bread and butter” attitude with which too 
many of them now view their profession and to urge upon them 
the imperative inspiration of nobler ideals effectively to com- 
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bat the influence of an age strangely turning to materialism. 
Time was when men realized that what stands by us in life is, 
after all, discipline of mind, habits acquired, the power of steady 
application and such knowledge of first principles as will enable 
new knowledge and experience of any kind to find its right place 
and true proportion in what has been already acquired. Time 
was when men recognized that this adaptability of mind and 
labits, — this readiness for what has never yet been expe- 
rienced,— this power of judging and acting rightly in new 
circumstances it is, which distinguishes the educated mind from 
one that has been merely instructed how to move in a well-known 
and expected order of things. And may I say here that there 
is little hope for.the future except in the reestablishment of 
these standards in educational methods, — in the purging of the 
intellectual world of its poisons,—in the introduction of 
criteria that show deference to conscientious criticism of 
curricula fads and fancies rather than to the fashions of the 
hour in which everywhere the passions and ambitions and tem- 


‘poral interests of individuals and of nations are in operation. 


You may ask wherein lies the pertinency of these remarks 
to the topic I am supposed to discuss. To us priests the disin- 
tegrating process that has eaten right through the fabric of the 
modern world suggests a special significance. Ours it is in this 
day of unexampled spiritual decadence to be associated with the 
Apostles and apostolic men, with so many prelates, martyrs, 
doctors and other evangelical workers who have labored and 
are still laboring in the Church which is the beloved vineyard of 
jesus Christ. After the example of the many illustrious toilers 
who have gone before, ours it is to enlarge this vineyard, to cul- 
tivate and protect it, to employ every effort for this purpose ; 
ours it is, inspired by the example of our predecessors, to serve 
the Church by example, by word, by the pen, by shedding our 
blood, if need by. Are we laborers fit and worthy and well pre- 
pared for the task? 

Others — those not of the fold — may question our claim, but 
we abide in the faith that in the insurrection of noble thoughts 
and visions beginning to look upward to the ever expanding 
heavens and the infinite power of God, it is the Catholic Church 
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alone which to-day unfalteringly and unhesitatingly proclaims 
the truths that can bring healing to a wounded world, and ap. 
plies them to all mankind, irrespective of rank and station, of in- 
dividual or of national claims and interests. It is she alone who 
holds up before the human mind the true transcendental aim 
and end of human life and the binding nature of the divine law 
promulgated for the attainment of that end. But the Church 
needs, as never before in her history, a vigorous and efficient 
machinery for conveying to mankind in general the great out- 
standing truths of religion. The greater part of the world has 
lost its religious sense, — lost its sense of the ties which bind men 
to one another and to the Eternal Father in an interdependent 
harmony. Evidences of the direct results of this loss are accumu- 
lating daily in the general lack of confidence in the pledged word 
and the growing contempt for all codes of right and wrong. This 
of course is a deplorable condition of affairs. Under normal cir- 
cumstances it would be bad enough; in the upheavals of the times 
it is distressing in the extreme both for what it is and for what it 
indicates. Happily the best elements of our civilization are awak-' 
ing and a great period of reconstruction is almost upon us. In 
this reconstruction, if the new movements which will inevitably 
arise are not to sweep on to the end untinged by Catholic 
thought, untouched by the saving influence of the Church, Catho- 
lic ideals and Catholic activity will be needed as never before. 
Where are they to come from? 

It is not difficult to recognize the connection between this ques- 
tion and the topic assigned to me for discussion this afternoon. 
In the Catholic Church the priest occupies a unique position. 
In God’s providence he is teacher, leader, guide, unto the flock 
entrusted to him. Is it not manifest what this imports at a 
period when the rising tide of democracy gives an importance 
that it never had before to the training of those who are to be 
vigilant guardians against the secularism unfortunately threat- 
ening to be a practical philosophy of life for the masses? These 
guardians must make claims for their teaching that were not 
at all needed in earlier times. Catholic teaching is doubly neces- 
sary now; it has to hold its own not so much against the attacks 
of old Protestantism which have lost their sting, but against the 
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newer and more insidious forms of unbelief. It has also to be 
prepared for the great opportunities which are offered to it in 
the present day of unrest and vague seeking after something 
more substantial than the bitter bread which Socialism in its 
multiplied sects offers to men. 

Everywhere, let us proclaim it frankly, there must be main- 
tained an obstinate struggle with error and vice, everywhere 
must the divinely-called teacher and leader and guide devote 
himself strenuously to the defense of the Church and her tradi- 
tional unchanging’ and unchangeable teachings, everywhere must 
he be alert to detect new errors already showing themselves and 
which are calculated first to undermine all things sacred, and 
then to overthrow the seats of rulers and convulse every com- 
monwealth. To destroy utterly —not merely to repress these 
errors, he must as remarked above, employ voice, pen, prudence, 
zeal, labors, every resource at his command. 

And thus finally we come to the problem involved in the topic 
assigned for the present discussion. There was a day —and 
its recollection calls for no research into ancient records — when 
the priest’s leadership and office of teacher involved no such 
deep and broad mentality as the foregoing sketch of present-day 
requirements entails. Did he possess the aptitude to teach the 
faith, not with display of ability, but simply, permanently, con- 
vincingly, little more was expected of him, — the indefinable ele- 
ment which we call the supernatural atmosphere and the sacra- 
mental efficiency of his sacerdotal powers were assurances that 
his work in the Master’s vineyard would be fruitful in the meas- 
ure ordinary conditions demanded. 

To-day, surely this we gather from what has been said, it is 
not so. If, as we believe, it is the unchanging truth of Christ’s 
principles that can alone introduce order into the threatened 
chaos of human life, it behooves the priests of God’s Church 
to confess and profess that truth in season and out of season 
and to avoid the very appearance of anything suggesting a com- 
promise with the untenable vagaries of modern thought. It 
behooves the priests of God’s Church —all of the priests. of 
God’s Church now as never before in the history of Christ’s 
visible body, to possess their grounds of faith, their knowledge 
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of positive doctrines and of Scripture history, and their prac? 
tical understanding of Catholic life with sufficient grasp to be 
able to direct wisely and to lead strongly in the dangerous ways 
opened up by the various “thought-movements” which our age 
has brought into being. It behooves the priests of God’s Church 
—all of them — to be capable of holding their own among non- 
Catholic teachers and others with whom they mix, ready to an- 
swer their questions and objections, and, in whatever company 
they may find themselves, ready to give a good account of their 
faith in word and example. Now all this supposes a priesthood 
mentally disciplined and prepared in such manner, that its mem- 
bers know not regret for a foundational training that has dead- 
ened the taste for learning, dimmed the sight and fatigued the 
brain, even before the true lifework has begun. 

“In such manner that its members know not regret for a 
foundational training that has deadened the taste for learning” — 
I confess a decided liking for this phrasing of a thought, bor- 
rowed from the writings of the head of a well-known body of 
religious teachers and which describes the attitude, to my mind 
imperative, when we consider the question of preparatory train- 
ing work for future seminarians. Here, if anywhere, should 
the analogy of all living organisms lead us to realize that the 
aim of the foundational years of study should be to reach some- 
thing well-prepared for the mental activities to follow rather 
than to attain something accomplished. ‘We must have priests”, 
wrote Msgr. Battifol, rector of the Catholic Institute of Tou- 
louse, discussing a few years ago the very topic now engaging 
our attention, “and priests who have been so educated as to be 
able to develop to the full their divine vocation”. And to as- 
sure this precise development is not the old ideal of education 
still the same one? 

Bishop Spalding commenting on that idea as expounded ages 
ago by Plato, says: “The ideal presented is that of a complete, 
harmonious culture, the aim of which is not to make an artisan, 

a physician, a merchant, a lawyer, but a man alive in all his 
faculties; touching the world at many points; for whom all 
knowledge is desirable, all beauty lovable, and for whom fine 
bearing and noble acting are indispensable.” “The busi- 
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ness of education,” in similar strain the philosopher Locke af- 
firms, “is not, I think, to perfect the learner in any of the 
sciences, but to give his mind that freedom and disposition and 
those habits which may enable him to attain every part of knowl- 


edge himself”. 

To educate, and this, I may remind you, is the crucial point 
in our consideration, does not signify the storing of the mind 
with a miscellaneous collection of facts, to lay an enormous bur- 
den upon the memory, to tax the absorbing capacity of the grow- 
ing mind to the limit and often far beyond it, while the reason- 
ing faculties are left almost inert. Rather does it imply, as the 
old idea of education had, that the mental faculties are mere 
instruments for acquiring knowledge and that the best way to 
acquire knowledge quickly and accurately, is first to stimulate 
the faculties of the soul by a course of mental gymnastics similar 
to that by which the muscles of the body are developed, and 
subsequently to put before the mind any particular branch ot 
study that it chooses to master. And this foundation principle, I 
presume, all will concede to be emphatically true where the par- 
ticular branches to be mastered are those which later will form 
the specialties of the youth plodding his way through the 
preparatory seminary studies, mental philosophy and theology— 
studies in which the highest powers of the intellect are put to 
the severest strain. 

The essential object, then, of the preparatory seminary course 
ought to be to acquire power for future mental exertion, and it 
is scarcely needful to remind you that no better way of gaining 
power has been discovered than the overcoming of difficulties. 
The future seminarian, the future priest, must above all have a 
trained mind, disciplined to meet and vanquish the difficulties 
that meet him in ten thousand shapes in his sturdy following of 
the call to labor in Christ’s vineyard. In one of these excellent 
papers that make up the little volume School, College and Char- 
acter published some years ago by Professor Briggs, of Har- 
vard, there is sketched for us an admirable description of the 
characteristic of the trained mind. And who may read it with- 
out a keen regret that the New Education, eschewing the toil- 
some grind of the old classical system, had succeeded in intro- 
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ducing the surprising divergence in practical execution from the 
ideals, aims, methods and studies which loyal and cordial al- 
legiance to the fundamental principle laid down should suggest. 


“Training is the discipline that teaches a man to set labor above 
whim, to develop the less promising parts of his mind as well 
as the most promising; to make five talents ten and two five ; to 
see that in his specialty he shall work better and enjoy more for 
knowing something outside of his specialty; to recognize the 
connection between present toil and future attainment so that the 
hope of future attainment creates pleasure in present toil; to 
understand that nothing can be mastered without drudgery, and 
that drudgery in preparation for service is not only respectable 
but beautiful ; to be interested in every study, no matter how for- 
bidding ; to work steadily and resolutely until, through long prac- 
tice, — and, it may be, after many failures — he is trusted to do 
the right thing, or something near it, mechanically, just as the 
trained pianist instinctively touches the right note. Training is 
all this and more.” 


And here perhaps it is quite as well that I rest my case, — 
since, once it is admitted that the paramount objective in the 
preparatory education of a young seminarian is thoroughness 
of training to bring out the fullness of human power for the 
serious work before him, my thesis affirming the wisdom of 
rigid insistence on the old-time classical curriculum stands in- 
violate. You, to whom in particular this paper is addressea, 
are not likely so to have misinterpreted the lessons of long expe- 
rience as to be unduly influenced by the slogan “we must cut 
away from the unprogressive ruling of primitive days, we must 
adapt ourselves to the times in which we live’ —the alluring 
dictum of*electivists who look upon all educational fashioning 
as a system to teach one how to make a living rather than as 
a well-balanced scheme to train one to live. 

There should be a flexibility, it is true, in our study programs, 
—a flexibility that will permit you to take over and to use every 
helpful theory that wili make for finer work and more thorough 
efficiency in equipping the youth entrusted to your care to be 
formed for the exalted duty resting upon the dispensers of God’s 
gifts to men, — but this flexibility must ever suppose, must ever 
grow out of the fundamental principle that the paramount ob- 
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jective of early mental training is a “preparedness” that will 
build up and strengthen the faculties of its recipients and fit 
them for the broader and fuller tasks of a later day. 

And I am strong in the faith which inspires me to affirm that 
no one denies to-day that the rare being who has followed 
rigidly the old fashion of strictly classical training, who, in 
spite of the electivism that has expanded injudiciously until it 
has become attenuated to a degree that threatens the serious 
weakening of what should be its vital principle — a preparation 
for life, persists in getting a general education first and a special 
one later, is a man of more power than one whose glib cleverness 
has been stimulated by the superficial requirements of the too 
ambitious curriculum of some school favoring the New Educa- 
tion methods. The unanswerable evidence of the proved ef- 
ficiency of Greek and Latin in training power is the argument 
that has convinced and still convinces strong minds that their 
place cannot be supplied by any modern substitute. 

By all means, then, give an honorable place to the classics in 
our preparatory seminaries, — by all means use their helpful- 
ness with thoroughness ; — by all means seek not content in the 
encyclopedic character of results achieved —rather sought to 
be achieved in the new schemes for rapid education which en- 
deavor to parallel our improved machinery and turn out the 
finest kind of work in an incredibly short space of time. © The 
superficial development following such new schemes makes not 
for preparedness for scholarly workmanship so sharply de- 
manded in the life of the priest to-day. 

Father Donnelly, in a fine atricle in America in an issue 
of January last, handles the underlying thought of this paper 
in a masterly fashion. He holds it to be an historical fact that 
Greek and,—mutatis mutandis, what he says of Greek is in a 
measure equally true of Latin—has been the vitalizer of the 
world. His final paragraph may form fitting close to my plea 
for the classics in our preparatory Seminaries: 

“Go over the great names in literature and art, in philosophy, 
theology and Scriptures, in the sciences of history, mathematics, 
law, government, and you will find Greek giving life and vigor. 
Even in the newer sciences founded on observation and expe- 
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rience, which have come into being within a century, whenever 
an observer gets beyond the elementary stage of research and 
classification, he will resort to Greece for principles and intel- 
lectual categories just as he borrows the language of Greece 
with which to name his discoveries. History shows that every 
people and every system of education and every house of learn- 
ing, when it gives up Greek, is headed towards inferiority and 
decay, but when it turns with fresh endeavor towards Greek it 
reaches forth to life and to light. Nor is all this surprising or 
strained. Our civilization was born and grew for centuries in 
Greece. Our Christianity was early translated into the language 
of Greece and for centuries spoke and thought chiefly in that 
tongue. So that in our minds and souls our youth will ever have 
been Greek, and from Greek must ever come, as it has come in 
the past, the new blood that will flush with dynamic energy the 
anemic arteries of cosmos, the world, and of the microcosm, man.” 
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CLASSICAL EDUCATION IN THE PREPARATORY 
SEMINARY 


REVEREND JOHN J. JEPSON, S. S., PH. D.. MENLO PARK, CALIFORNIA 


I hold it token of earnest and enlightened interest in their 
work, that the curriculum of studies is of concern to the teach: 
ers in our preparatory seminaries. They have not been indiffer 
ent to the influences which have affected secular education this 
half and quarter century. They have, though, been slow to 
sanction the encroachment of utilitarian studies upon the time- 
honored field of the classics. Wary are they of the tempting 
proffer of the supplanter ; they maintain their birthright solitary’ 
among the schools of the country. Though in complete accord 
with this attitude, I am not summoned to defend it. I wish 
merely to set forth some practical aspects regarding the teach- 
ing of the classics in our preparatory seminaries. 

I shall preface these remarks by this observation, viz.: that 1 
think our preparatory seminaries should ally themselves to the 
classical associations of the country. The signs of the time 
point to Federal control of education. The classics are 
threatened with extermination from the course of studies which 
the secular schools are impelled, under pressure of the almighty 
dollar, to adopt. The astounding illiteracy in this land of public 
schools, once more brought to the fore in the conscription of our 
armies, must impress the average man no less than the profes- 
sional educator with the inadequacy of the present system. 
There will be a reaction some day against this utilitarian spirit, 
against this apotheosis of science in contradistinction to culture, 
as there has been in Germany since 1900. It devolves upon the 
adherents of the classics to speed this day, to promote propaganda 
that will turn the swing of the pendulum, by creating an en- 





1“The Last Refuge of a Liberal Education,” Fr. Donnolly, S. J., Ecclesiastical 
Review, April, 1919. 
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lightened public opinion that must be reckoned with in the cur- 
ricula of the future. If our preparatory seminaries threw the 
weight of their influence and added their cooperation to the 
efforts of these classical associations of academic standing, 
they could guarantee the maintenance of the classics, and so 
perhaps safeguard their position against secular standardization. 

A second observation I take from a remark made some years 
back by a prominent priest, co-worker with the members of the 
Catholic Educational Association. He is qualified by travel ana 
intimacy in clerical circles to know whereof he speaks when he 
said that even the priests of the country have lost the love of 
classical literature and the spirit of intellectual curiosity. This 
stigma should not rest upon men who by education and profes- 
sion are equipped to stand: first as representative of their com- 
munity. Now, in great measure, this deficiency of clerical cul- 
ture must be counteracted by the atmosphere and tone of the 
preparatory seminary. It is in the days when students are gain- 
ing their first real bent towards intellectual things that their 
instinct for what is noble and elevating and cultural must be 
stimulated, developed and enlarged. In season and out of season, 
it must be dinned into them that their classical studies are not 
simply preparation for their technical work of the seminary, 
but are potent means to establish them in that position in later 
life to which they are entitled by education, and which they 
should use for the prestige of their Church and the glory of God. 

Further, I would observe that neither they nor we should 
ever lose sight of the aim of education. It is to develop mind 
and character. Our method of thoroughness, apart from the 
branches of a strictly mathematical character, and the accuracy 
and logic entailed in translating, amply provide for the mental 
demands of our work. We look to history, to literature, and 
especially to the classics to supply what element character can 
derive from studies. It is then that the spiritual side of the 
student is awakened. In the deeds of men, their thought and 
their aspirations, are we to seek in books the moulding of char- 
acter. There the soul is revealed; and that we want our pupils 
to see: the dark side, to shun and deprecate; the glorious and 
noble, to aim at and reproduce. 
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Quite naturally, the realization of the worth of the classics can 
come only when the experiences of life give maturity to appre- 
ciations. Should not our endeavors, therefore, aim to hold our 
students to the classics till such time as brings this maturity 
of judgment? If we can make them interested, so that they 
pass to the seminary with intent to continue classical reading, 
shall we not have fulfilled our mission? We know that stress 
ef work will soon crowd out the possibility of return to the 
classics save as a rare relaxation, but the reminiscences of 
stimulating hours in our classes may stir the resolves of youth 
into fulfillment at a later period. I think we can properly aim 
at rousing a liking for the classics. I think it is possible during 
our course of six years. 


But when.study of the classics appeals to boys only as a con- 
tinual performance of mental gymnastics in .contorting as- 
semblage of words and varieties of endings into a semblance of 
intelligible English, study is a bugbear and a curse, quite properly 
and gladly abandoned forever with the last class of the final 
term. I wonder if boys are not often tortured by the conduct 


of Greek and Latin classes, if some teachers do not regard a 
grammar quiz as the essence of a class, if the spirit is not stifled 
by insistence on the letter. The modern text-book with its copi- 
ous references to grammar fosters, perhaps unwittingly, this 
procedure. I hold that after a time grammar ex-professo should 
pass from the curriculum. The parallel is English. We abandon 
tests on construction, technical analysis, drill in the forms, after 
we have given a modicum of attention to grammar. We rely, 
vaturally, on the amount of continually-spoken English to sup- 
plement our elementary teaching. It is our mother-tongue, and 
that makes a difference. Still, what a handicap the teaching of 
English encounters in the prevalence of slang, the persistence of 
the campus use of “those kind”, “sort of a thing”, “lay” for 
“lie”, and the “I seen it” and the “we done it” which we hear 
on the street, and the informality of newspaper English! With 
it all, we pass from grammar to rhetoric and literature, and we 
trust to luck or incidental correction to repair the breaches of 
our class instruction. Eventually our pupils come to possess 
and use creditable English. Why should not our handling of 
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Greek and Latin grammar follow similar processes? Let us 
make up our minds to it that by a certain time we cease teach 
ing formal grammar. Insistence on its minutiae assures, indeed, 
that the pupils have in hand form and construction; but will not 
the accuracy of their translations reveal their knowledge of form 
and construction, and give handle, where defective, for correc- 
tion? Philology is not literature; form is not soul. In true 
perspective, grammar is subordinated to the content of what we 
read. Love for the classics will never grow out of a teaching that 
is preeminently a quiz in grammar. ' 

Initial difficulties in the learning of the language might be 
obviated by judicious introduction. Boys who know none but 
their mother language and that for the most part, alas, imper- 
fectly, should not be thrown at once into the declensions and 
conjugations, or even be brought face to face with foreign words. 
It should be shown them first, that they are to pass from a lan- 
guage where the 1-2-3 succession of words determines the sense, 
to one more flexible of word-position ; where, moreover, the inter- 
relation of words shown by prepositions in our language is ex- 
pressed by variations at the end of the words; where, further, 
shades of meaning in mood and tense are more accurate and logi- 
cal than in English. By some such process should beginners be 
enlightened to perceive the elemental differences in the genius of 
the two languages. Give them an object lesson in this funda- 
mental truth, and their minds will be more receptive to grasp 
the idea of declension and conjugation. They will, in a sense, 
see what they are aiming at; the process of teaching it will be 
more intelligible. 

It cannot then be difficult to impress them from the start with 
the importance and necessity of mastering the forms and making 
accurate use of them. The learning of the forms ‘is vital. 
Deliberate repetitions, patience and perseverance will achieve it. 
Acquisition means drudgery. Mastery, the reward of effort, is 
at once the hope and the stimulus of the student. He will gain 
encouragement from beholding his power to turn simple com- 
binations of either language, and will eagerly follow the advance 
to easy sentences. Rules of grammar will not then shock or 
bewilder him in his progress. Hand in hand with the learning 
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of the forms will go this gradual transition to more complicated 
Latin or Greek. 

I would hesitate to hurry into continuous text; but when the 
proficiency of the pupil warrants it and he has advanced to the 
real classics, I would then direct attention to style, whether it be 
Caesar or Xenophon. His attention called to it, the student 
of Caesar cannot mistake the frequency of the ablative absolute, 
the cum-clauses, the directness and rapidity of the Commentaries. 
The reiterated use of but few constructions will make easy the 
perception of Caesar’s striking characteristics of style; and, if 
from the beginning the pupil is made observant, he can never 
mistake Caesar for another author. The build of Cicero’s sen- 
tences, his method, his amplification, his use of figures, his 
parallel constructions, should be brought home from the first 
paragraph translated. So, for whatever author is read. It is 
encouragement, it is a key to elucidate the meaning, it is a step 
in unfolding the student’s perception, it sets him to develop his 
critical acumen. 

A handmaid to this study is translation from English into 
Latin or Greek. From the outset, let the normal arrangement 
of the language be inculcated and insisted on, and required in 
the simplest sentences. As knowledge grows and sentences widen, 
the normal will still hold. This normal order once caught, transi- 
tion is easy to the rhetorical effects produced by unusual ar- 
rangements. This rhetorical effect is, finally, the last step with 
regard to form. The mere outward aspect can go no further. 
Still, not a little of what is attractive in the classics is by this 
already displayed. To catch the sense and the shade of meaning, 
to observe the logical and the pictorial juxtaposition of words, 
and the resultant rhythmic flow of language is no mean accom- 
plishment. 

Does the power of the classics stop here? Too frequently 
our English goes no further. The books “studied” in class are 
mostly an abomination and loathing henceforth. Unless the 
habit of reading enters, this “study” turns pupils against the better 
and worth-while books; for, from the one they judge all. So; 
too, with Latin and Greek. If class-work is confined to form, 
its power to hold is trivial compared to the hold that philosophy 
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and theology gets on the student’s mind, and to the classics he 
niturally never returns. What element is lacking? The soul. 
The content of what we read in class receives minor considera- 
tion. If formal grammar is eliminated, time is gained for this 
work. There is much elucidation of the spirit of a piece that 
will fall within the compass of our pupils’ intélligence. It will 
interest, fascinate, and some of it will stick. If students behold 
in Caesar’s commentaries not simply an array of battles and 
sieges, victories and conquest, but the death struggle of a people 
tor freedom; if they see Roman discipline bearing down on the 
barbaric hordes, and displaying the superiority of the mind over 
brute force; if they catch the thrill of Caesar’s personality in the 
eager devotion of his soldiers; the genius of his rapid strokes; his 
blunderings and his resourcefulness ; if they see the heroism and 
the greatness of one leader who could rally a united Gaul against 
the invader, and see the pathos of a nation in the fall of that 
leader; if in Xenophon they perceive display of similar forces, 
they will expect in Cicero and Virgil something more than transla- 
tion, something more comprehensive than bare story or speech, 
and they will be ready for the inspiration of Sophocles, and the 
humanness of Horace and Euripides, and the wide statesman- 
ship and exalted patriotism of Demosthenes. Then will come 
love of the classics, and success to our teaching. Towards the 
realization of this aim, we can take steps. We can prepare our 
scholars for a breadth of appreciation. We can show them 
what to see in the classics, and how to see it. 


We cannot read all the authors; scarcely do we try to read 
all of one author. Glimpses must suffice. Our classical cur-~ 
riculum is not at fault; what we need is such teaching as will 
bring out its value. In our preparatory seminaries we have a 
competent body of teachers, whose like did other schools pos- 
sess, the classics would not now be in disrepute. It is incum- 
bent upon the teacher to put no bounds to his reading of the 
great classics and to limit himself to no one department of their 
studies. Let us have as many specialists as our means afford; 
but let the average teacher realize the breadth of classic studies, 
and their power not simply to give knowledge but to afford cul- 
ture. With the goal always in view, and with enthusiasm, the 
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teacher will breathe into his teaching his own ardor, and will 
enkindle love for the classics, which the student will treasure 
in the seminary, and utilize in the after days of the priesthood. 

I would match the work done by these teachers against any 
school, though they labor under severe handicaps from which 
the ordinary school is exempt. Scholarship is not the prime aim 
of the preparatory seminary. Its first duty is to train character. 
The Council of Trent allows a modicum of knowledge, but 
insists on virtue and uprightness of heart. True, this is not the 
maximum hope of attainment, but it indicates what experience 
shows to be a fact. We have to admit and continue in the 
preparatory seminary boys of small intellectual calibre. Strive 
as we will to have an elite body of strong mind as well as of 
sturdy character, we shall always find a certain element of stu- 
dents less highly endowed with mental powers. The splendid 
work which men of inferior parts have accomplished in the 
priesthood forbids exclusion of their like from the preparatory 
seminary. But, their presence in the class is a decided hamper. 
a drag on the brighter students, an annoyance to the teacher. 
Their slowness prevents the covering of much matter. If they 
should be the preponderating element of the class, they will give 
it tone. The teacher, contending with them day-in, day-out, may 
be disposed to regard them as hopeless of improvement. Yet, 
they are the ones he has to teach. He teaches in consequence 
but the elements. The soil is too barren to catch the seeds of 
higher wisdom. 

Other boys are in the preparatory seminary without sufficient 
grounding in the elements. Their unpreparedness arises mostly 
from inferior teaching, or from failure to complete their grade 
work. Such should not be admitted into the preparatory semi- 
nary. But they have been. Their immaturity prevents serious 
work or firm grasp. They must content themselves with im- 
perfect knowledge. Their standard is low. They do not expect 
to reach even the sense of the classics; the finer qualities of 
their studies they do not suspect or dream of in their wildest 
flights of fancy. Teachers, conscious of this meagre grasp, 
regard as futile any attempt to reveal to them the soul, the in- 
spiration, the power of the classics, 
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This early training is too often no better than home environ- 
ment. Many of our boys come from families poor or mediocre. 
Their home surroundings smack of the sweets of privation. Re- 
stricted in fortune, preoccupied for mere subsistence, knowing 
but poverty, parents have neither the time nor the means nor 
the leisure nor the capability, perhaps not even the thought, to 
spur mind or soul for aught beyond the material. The intel- 
lectual and the spiritual are unknown qualities; they have no 
rays within them or around them to pierce beyond their daily 
lives. Bare as pictureless wall of home is their cultural aspect 
of soul. Music and painting and reading have no shrines and 
no votaries beneath the parental roof. Save fireside love, there 
is no delight within the home. The attractions are without — in 
the street or the store windows, in the movie theatre, at other 
people’s houses, but not at home, whence we receive the boy to 
be our student. We have to cast the magic spell that will wake 
the dormant soul. It shows no winsome guise, reveals no power, 
gives no token it will be worth our while; yet, imagination, 
taste, love, there await our quickening touch. Appearances are 
against us, antecedents hold out no promise. We have an in- 

. grained difficulty in the teaching of the classics, to create knowl- 
edge, not to mention appreciation and love. 

The difficulties in the way are great, because so elemental: 
home influences, early schooling, the character of the preparatory 
seminary. I fear the difficulties will not much mend. “The 
poor you have always with you.” And of such come our pupils. 
We have not mostly the sons of highly cultuted homes to brush 
through our fingers into a court clergy who will illustrate their 
education by quotations of the Greek and Latin, but the common 
boy to make into a cultured priest of our day and country. Our 
task is to give him a training that will center his mind and soul 
on the things of God and on the best that has been thought and 
said by man. 

Again I say, we can do it. The preparatory seminary prepares 
the way. Our purpose with the classics is to open the way, to 
show vistas, to rouse and stimulate. I have suggested what may 
aid to cultivate a taste for the classics. I would supplement 
this by reference to externals. 
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To create and color the intellectual atmosphere of the prepara- 
tory seminary. let the walls be hung with pictures and prints 
of classic scenes, maps of classic countries, portraits of classic 
immortals. The classroom should be redolent of classic lore. 
The bookcase of the classical department should be : packed 
with version and comment, and placed where the boys can see 
them and handle them, and be familiarized with name and con- 
tent. As an object lesson, the sight will impress. The boys 
must, perforce, see that if the classics have inspired such an array 
of literature, they must possess the charm ascribed to them. The 
teachers, too, may find upon the shelves matter for themselves, 
common or erudite, which they dare not neglect if they want to 
keep their ascendency. Magazines, periodicals, bulletins of 
classic import should be on the files, and a scrapbook handy 
for stray clippings touching the classics. The matter of books 
is all-important. We are aiming to make boys gain a liking 
for books, to seek in them pleasure and inspiration, to turn to 
them for help and thought. Shall we go near the water only 
after we have learned to swim? Not merely the higher classes 
shall see these books, but all the boys. The teachers will point 
out what to read. If they direct, the imitative school boy will 
act. 

Let the teachers add lectures. Now it will be the gist of an 
important book on the classics, now the story of the Aeneid, or 
Odyssey, or Iliad; again it will be the heroes of Greece and 
Rome, the Greek theatre, the drama of Greece, the history of 
oratory ; or the common people, their customs, language, beliefs, 
or points of philology, comparative studies, geography; in fact, 
a host of topics, that we can develop for the community, to set 
the whole school talking about the same thing. The lecture will 
be a diversion from routine; a matter of interest; an aid to 
create the classic tone of the institution. It may be an indirect 
means towards love for the classics, but it makes for the broad- 
ening of the mind over the field of the classics. Occasionally 
the boys of the upper classes will read the best of the classic 
themes they have written for the English or history teacher. 
Their participation in the lecture course will be a spur to the 
amibtious to share the honor; it will be its own reward to those 
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who are chosen. In addition there could be prizes officially 
offered at the end of the terms for the best work done in the 
classics, and further prizes for special work, assigned or volun- 
tary. 

What we should strive for is to create a distinct tone for the 
classical department. We want to set a tradition towards en. 
thusiasm for the classics. For we know full well how boys are 
ready to adopt and imitate what they find about them, what they 
see others do. We want them to find the classics, to find a 
classical atmosphere, to find their companions reading and dis- 
cussing classical topics. 

I have indicated certain directions our etforts may take, certain 
means we may use. Let us profit by the initial factor in our 
favor, that the students of the preparatory seminary take to 
Latin as their chief study. Let us engraft on this utilitarian 
stock the blossom of the culture of the classics. 
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